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THE  MEETING  AT  THOIRY 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

The  difference  in  Herr  Stresemann’s  health  and  outlook 
from  what  he  was  when  I  first  met  him  in  Locarno  last  year 
is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  effect  of  success  on  a 
man’s  disposition.  Then  he  was  often  nervous  and 
depressed  by  difficulties  which  he  had  to  face;  now  he  is 
full  of  hope  as  to  the  future.  I  met  him  on  September 
i8th  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  with  its  charming  outlook  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a  few  days  after  Germany’s  entry 
into  the  League,  and  we  spoke  of  early  days  at  Locarno 
when  he  was  far  from  convinced  that  the  road  to  Geneva 
was  the  right  path  for  Germany.  Now  he  has  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  step  which  Germany  has  taken  is  not  only 
the  right  thing  for  her,  but  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  for  the  League,  which  has  approached  far  nearer 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  great  ideals. 

It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  suspicion  and  distrust 
with  which  Germany’s  first  offer  for  a  guaranteed  peace 
was  received  would  bar  the  way  to  the  reconciliation  of 
Europe.  But  Herr  Stresemann  himself  never  lost  hope, 
and  now  he  feels  that  nothing  matters  but  the  continuance 
of  the  good  work  which  is  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the 
danger  of  war  in  Europe.  That  is  the  great  purpose  to 
which  Dr.  Stresemann,  who  is  not  yet  fifty,  is  resolved  to 
devote  his  life,  and  although  he  does  not  suppose  that 
everything  will  be  easy,  he  is  out  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  For  this  reason,  now  that  Germany  has 
once  entered  the  League,  he  is  not  bothering  about  ques¬ 
tions  of  prestige  at  Geneva.  He  does  not  mind  where  he 
sits  at  the  Council  table,  and  the  fuss  which  the  German 
Nationalist  Press  made  because  Poland  entered  the 
Council  the  same  day  as  Germany  appears  to  him  to  be  of 
no  account.  “  Questions  of  prestige,”  he  insists,  “  must  be 
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put  aside  if  the  Council  is  to  do  its  work,  for  they  prevent 
that  loyal  and  sincere  collaboration  between  nations  which 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  League  to  promote,  and  on  which 
its  success  as  an  international  organisation  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  must  depend.”  The  Nationalist  Press 
in  both  countries  would  prevent  this,  for  M.  Briand,  as 
Herr  Stresemann  points  out,  has  been  as  hotly  attacked  by 
the  die-hards  in  Paris  as  he  himself  has  been  by  the  hot¬ 
heads  in  Berlin. 

No  nation  can  be  expected  to  surrender  its  national 
pride,  which  is  the  right  and  proper  reflection  of  its  own 
individuality.  Herr  Stresemann  does  not  want  Germans 
to  become  less  German  or  French  less  French  in  their 
love  for  their  country  and  its  institutions.  But  he  wants 
them  to  think  of  themselves  not  only  as  Germans  and 
Frenchmen  but  as  Europeans,  as  the  American  thinks  of 
himself  first  and  foremost  as  an  American  and  not  as  the 
citizen  of  this  or  that  State  in  the  Federation.  “  The  new 
discovery  which  we  have  made,”  explains  Dr.  Stresemann, 
“  is  that  we  must  think  in  European  terms  of  the  problems 
which  the  war  has  left  us,  for  they  can  be  settled  only  by 
the  consent  and  collaboration  of  all  the  nations  concerned. 
We  must  think  of  Europe  as  a  confederation  of  States 
which  can  exist  and  flourish  only  by  realising  that  their 
interests  are  bound  together  and  that  the  links  in  the  chain 
are  the  loyalty  and  good  faith  with  which  each  one  treats 
the  other.  This  lesson,”  added  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary,  “has  still  to  penetrate  many  minds  which  are 
under  the  influence  of  post-war  psychology.  It  is  for  thb 
reason  that  at  Geneva  above  all  we  must  cultivate  the 
ideals  of  loyalty  and  good  will  to  one  another,  for  one  of 
our  greatest  tasks  is  to  educate  and  persuade  the  world 
out  of  its  post-war  distrust  and  suspicion.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  think  of  the  League  as  a  rallying  ground  for 
all  men  who  are  earnestly  pursuing  peace,  for  here  we  may 
build  up  an  effective  bulwark  against  the  danger  of 
wars.” 

It  is  impossible  to  talk  with  Dr.  Stresemann  and  not  to 
be  convinced  of  his  sincerity,  and  as  he  spoke  of  the 
necessity  for  the  growth  of  a  new  psychology  which  should 
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make  men  realise  the  need  of  their  essential  unity  his 
manner  became  animated.  “  It  was  not,”  he  said,  “  in 
legal  formulas  and  treaties,  although  these  were  necessary, 
that  the  truth  was  to  be  born  which  was  to  save  humanity ; 
it  must  have  its  inspiration  and  source  in  the  souls  of  men.” 

Herr  Stresemann  knows  that  the  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Europe  will  not  come  of  itself.  He  does  not  make  light 
of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  front  of  the  League.  Although 
he  has  great  faith  in  M.  Briand’s  good  will  and  loyalty,  he 
realises  that  behind  M.  Briand  lies  the  mistrust  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  French  nation  which 
needs  to  be  converted  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  Germans. 
But  Dr.  Stresemann  is  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  the 
French  will  see  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries 
that  the  occupation  of  German  territory  should  end. 

France  naturally  expects  that  if  she  leaves  the  Rhine¬ 
land  she  shall  have  a  firm  guarantee  that  reparations  will 
be  paid.  The  German  Foreign  Secretary  is  well  aware 
of  this,  and  he  hopes  that  a  real  agreement  as  to  the  sum 
which  Germany  has  still  to  pay  may  be  arrived  at,  and 
that  this  problem  may  be  removed  altogether  from  the 
political  sphere.  An  economic  agreement  is  to  form  part 
of  the  general  settlement,  which  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  be  aimed  at  Great  Britain,  who  will,  it  is  hoped, 
join  in  this  agreement.  In  fact,  what  is  being  discussed 
behind  the  scenes  is  a  settlement  of  all  outstanding  ques¬ 
tions  between  France  and  Germany  which  will  facilitate 
the  payment  of  inter-Allied  debts.  In  this  connection 
America  comes  into  the  picture,  for  until  the  European 
debt  to  the  United  States  is  settled  there  will  be  no  real 
economic  progress  in  Europe. ‘ 


“  We  must  think  in  European  terms  of  the  problems 
which  the  war  has  left  us,  for  they  can  be  settled  only  with 
the  consent  and  the  collaboration  of  all  the  nations  con¬ 
cerned.”  It  is  in  these  words  of  Dr.  Stresemann’s  that 
the  key  to  the  policy  which  has  brought  him  to  Geneva  may 

(i)  This  interview  is  reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  in  which  it  first  appeared. 
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be  found.  When  he  says  “  with  the  consent  of  all  the 
nations  concerned  ”  he  is  naturally  thinking  primarily  of 
Germany.  If  European  peace  and  prosperity  are  to  be 
placed  on  a  firm  foundation,  the  German  people  must,  in 
his  opinion,  be  convinced  that  they  are  being  treated  fairly 
and  justly  in  the  post-war  settlement,  and  not  as  a  con¬ 
quered  nation  on  whom  harsh  terms  have  been  imposed. 
In  other  words,  the  promise  which  was  given  to  the  German 
statesmen  when  they  entered  the  conference  room  at 
Locarno,  that  they  would  be  treated  on  terms  of  equality, 
must  be  translated  into  action  at  Geneva  by  the  former 
enemies  of  Germany,  by  making  the  terms  of  peace  as  laid 
down  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  acceptable  to  the  German 
people.  In  no  other  way  can  the  final  reconstruction 
between  Germany  and  France,  which  M.  Briand  rightly 
regards  as  the  corner  stone  of  a  united  Europe,  be 
brought  about.  Dr.  Stresemann  is  at  the  same  time  a 
realist.  He  knows  well  enough  that  there  are  still  many 
difficulties  to  overcome  before  the  distrust  and  suspicion 
with  which  Germany  is  still  regarded  can  be  removed. 
But  he  is  also  an  optimist,  for  who,  as  he  said  to  the  writer, 
could  have  believed  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  that  France  and  Germany  would  a  few  years  later 
have  met  at  Locarno  to  sign  a  solemn  pact  of  non-aggres¬ 
sion,  or  that  the  western  frontiers  of  Germany,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  such  age-long  conflicts,  would  have  been 
placed  outside  the  debatable  problems  which  are  likely  to 
lead  to  war,  by  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  and  Italy? 
By  the  Treaties  of  Locarno  Germany  is  pledged  never  to 
raise  a  hand  again  to  win  back  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  is 
bound  to  settle  her  differences  with  Poland  over  her 
eastern  frontiers  and  the  Dantzig  corridor  by  peaceful 
means.  The  Locarno  Pact,  which  was  in  fact  a  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  German  Government  of  the  western  frontiers 
as  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  a  denial  of 
any  intention  on  her  part  to  alter  her  eastern  frontiers  by 
forcible  means,  roused  such  keen  opposition  in  Germany 
that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Luther  and  Herr 
Stresemann  would  be  able  to  carry  their  policy  at  Locarno 
through  unless  they  returned  home  with  something  in 
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hand  in  the  promise  of  a  definite  date  for  the  evacuation 
of  Cologne.  When  they  failed  to  obtain  this  the  future 
appeared  in  anything  but  a  rosy  light  to  the  German 
statesmen  when  they  left  Locarno. 

Cologne  was  evacuated  in  time  for  Germany  to  ask  for 
admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  March.  Happily 
the  failure  of  Germany  to  obtain  her  demand,  owing  to 
the  quarrel  over  the  election  of  Germany  to  a  permanent 
seat  without  the  admission  of  certain  other  Powers  to  a 
similar  status,  proved  no  more  than  a  temporary  set-back 
to  the  policy  of  Locarno.  Herr  Stresemann,  although  the 
Government  which  sent  him  to  Locarno  has  been  replaced 
by  another  combination  in  which  Dr.  Luther  no  longer 
figures,  has  carried  his  policy  to  a  successful  issue.  It 
must  be  followed  by  a  further  liquidation  of  the  questions 
which  still  divide  Germany  and  France  if  the  new 
psychology  created  by  the  entrance  of  Germany  into  the 
League  of  Nations  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  other 
Great  Powers  is  to  endure.  M.  Briand  recognised  this  as 
fully  as  Herr  Stresemann  when  he  consented  to  meet  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary  at  the  wayside  inn  at  Thoiry, 
in  the  French  Jura,  to  hold  their  now  historic  conversation 
over  the  problems  which  still  remain  to  be  solved.  In 
doing  so  M.  Briand  no  doubt  recalled  the  private  talk 
which  he  had  with  Dr.  Luther  at  the  little  inn  on  the  shore 
of  Lago  Maggiore,  which  paved  the  way  to  the  final  agree¬ 
ment  over  which  they  shook  hands  in  the  conference  room 
in  Locarno.  He  had  met  Herr  Stresemann  at  Locarno, 
and  the  two  statesmen  had  formed  a  sincere  attachment 
based  on  reciprocal  trust  and  good  will.  The  conversation 
in  the  upper  room  of  the  inn  at  Thoiry,  with  its  low  ceiling 
and  humble  furniture,  could  not  lead  to  any  immediate 
result,  for  neither  statesman  was  acting  in  an  official 
capacity.  They  had  both  to  refer  any  conclusions  which 
they  reached  to  their  respective  Governments.  But 
whatever  may  come  of  it,  this  heart-to-heart  talk  had  the 
great  advantage  of  enabling  the  German  and  French 
Foreign  Secretaries  to  grasp  and  understand  one  another’s 
point  of  view,  which  they  did  so  effectively  that  later  in  the 
day  an  official  communique  was  published  that  they  were 
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in  complete  accord.  This  was  no  idle  phrase,  such  as  has 
been  so  often  used  in  the  past  to  conceal  radical  differences 
of  opinion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  conveyed  the  truth, 
and  that  if  it  could  be  left  to  Herr  Stresemann  and  M. 
Briand  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the  outstanding  differ¬ 
ences  between  their  countries,  a  very  substantial  advance 
towards  a  Franco-German  entente  could  be  made.  But 
M.  Briand  has  to  reckon  with  M.  Poincare  and  other 
ministers  of  the  French  Cabinet  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  him,  and  there  is  the  further  difficulty  that  if  the 
German  Government  is  to  pay  the  necessary  price  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  Rhineland,  on  which  Herr  Stresemann 
laid  so  much  stress  in  his  conversation  with  M.  Briand  at 
Thoiry,  America  must  find  the  necessary  money  for  the 
flotation  of  German  railway  bonds,  for  no  other  country- 
can  do  so.  By  the  marketing  of  some  of  these  bonds  a 
considerable  sum  could  be  raised  on  the  security  of  the 
German  railways,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  Saar  mines 
would  be  repurchased  by  Germany  the  total  amount 
would,  it  is  estimated,  provide  the  French  Government 
with  the  necessary  credit  for  the  stabilisation  of  the  franc. 
This  was  the  plan  which  it  is  said  was  discussed  at 
Thoiry,  M.  Briand  showing,  it  is  added,  that  he  was  not 
adverse  to  a  speedy  and  total  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland, 
the  early  restoration  of  the  Saar  valley  to  Germany,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  “  Allied  ”  military  control  over  German 
armaments  in  exchange  for  League  supervision,  if 
monetary  assurance  could  be  provided  for  France.  If 
this  statement  of  the  Thoiry  conversation  is  correct,  it 
proves  that  M.  Briand  has  grasped  and  admitted  the 
reasonableness  of  the  German  argument,  that  now  that 
Germany  has  been  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  on 
terms  of  equality,  and  has  entered  into  treaty  relations 
with  her  former  enemies,  there  is  in  reality  no  further 
excuse  for  the  continued  occupation  of  two  areas  in  the 
Rhineland.  For  as  far  as  reparations  are  concerned  the 
Germans  have  now  fulfilled  their  obligations,  and,  that 
being  so,  according  to  Art.  431  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  they  are  justified  in  asking  for  the  complete  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  troops  of  occupation.  There  is  nothing 
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conditional  about  Clause  431,  which  states  that  “If  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  fifteen  years  Germany  com¬ 
plies  with  all  the  undertakings  resulting  from  the  present 
Treaty,  the  occupying  forces  will  be  withdrawn  imme¬ 
diately.”  The  “Allies,”  however,  are  permitted  to  delay 
the  occupation  if  at  the  date  of  the  evacuation  the 
guarantees  against  unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany 
are  not  considered  sufficient,  or  they  may  at  any  time,  by 
Art.  430,  during  the  occupation  or  after  the  expiration  of 
the  fifteen  years,  reoccupy  the  whole  or  part  of  the  areas 
evacuated  if  the  Reparation  Commission  finds  that  Ger¬ 
many  refuses  to  observe  the  whole  or  part  of  her  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  Treaty.  Thus  if  the  remaining  French, 
British  or  Belgian  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  two 
areas  still  occupied,  the  bridge-head  of  Coblenz  and  the 
Palatinate,  they  could  be  occupied  again.  But  once  the 
Rhineland  had  been  freed,  to  reoccupy  it  would  put  an 
end  to  all  hopes  of  improved  relations  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  would  probably  cause  the  withdrawal  of 
Germany  from  the  League  of  Nations,  which  would 
destroy  the  Treaties  of  Locarno.  A  more  dangerous 
situation  would  arise  than  that  which  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  Ruhr  occupation,  when  Germany  countered  the 
French  invasion  by  her  passive  resistance  movement. 
Then  she  had  no  idea  of  active  resistance.  But  if  the 
Rhine  provinces  were  occupied  again,  although  Germany 
might  be  unable  to  resist  at  the  moment,  all  hope  of 
enduring  peace  would  be  shattered.  It  would  indeed  be 
far  better  to  continue  the  occupation  to  its  appointed  end 
than  to  withdraw  the  “  Allied  ”  garrisons  with  the  idea  that 
the  reoccupation  could  be  imposed  on  Germany  at  any 
time.  Nevertheless,  the  political  advantages  which  would 
follow  an  acceleration  of  the  evacuation  would  far  out¬ 
weigh  any  possible  risks  attaching  to  such  a  course.  For 
the  freeing  of  the  Rhineland  is  not  only  regarded  by  the 
German  people  as  a  bare  act  of  justice  to  which  Germany 
is  entitled  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  is  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  and  humiliation  to  German  pride.  No 
German  believes  for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  justifica¬ 
tion  for  its  continuance  on  the  excuse  that  Germany  has 
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not  carried  out  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty. 
The  microscopic  researches  of  the  Military  Control 
Mission  could  no  doubt  discover  some  minor  breaches  of 
the  Treaty  in  the  secret  drilling  of  certain  nationalist  clubs, 
or  in  the  meeting  of  ex-generals  who  dream  of  a  war  of 
revenge.  But  there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  Germany 
is  effectively  disarmed  for  the  purpose  of  modern  warfare, 
which  requires  not  only  large  resources  of  trained  men,  but 
immense  stocks  of  material  in  heavy  guns,  ammunition, 
tanks  and  aeroplanes.  The  great  mass  of  the  German 
people  have  no  desire  either  to  fight  or  to  prepare  for  war. 
They  hate  the  idea  of  conscription.  They  are  bending  all 
their  energies  to  the  industrial  development  of  Germany, 
and  Herr  Stresemann  has  the  support  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  countrymen  in  pursuing  the  path  of  peace  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  France.  The  effective  way  to  help  him 
would  be  to  free  the  Rhineland,  for  this  would  cut  the 
ground  from  the  feet  of  the  Stahlhelms  and  other  illegal 
organisations  which  indulge  in  what  have  been  rightly 
described  as  ridiculous  military  antics.  It  would  produce 
the  psychology  in  which  the  moral  disarmament  of  the 
German  nation  would  be  possible.  But  if  the  occupation 
is  continued  it  will  become  more  and  more  a  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  between  Germany  and  France.  Every  untoward 
incident,  such  as  the  recent  affair  at  Gemersheim,  where  a 
French  officer  shot  a  German  dead  in  alleged  self-defence, 
will  be  regarded  as  a  brutal  act  of  aggression.  It  is,  in 
short,  impossible  for  the  foreign  occupation  of  any  part 
of  a  country  to  be  carried  out  without  giving  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  exasperation.  If  France  wants  enduring  peace 
with  Germany  she  must  let  the  Rhineland  go. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  important  that  the  Saar  valley, 
which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  plebescite  under  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  in  1935,  should  be  evacuated.  Although  it 
is  under  the  control  of  the  League,  the  number  of  French 
officials  and  troops  in  the  Saar  district  has  given  the 
administration  a  character  extremely  distasteful  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  predominantly  German.  The 
German  Government  have  declared  that  they  are  willing  to 
consider  the  purchase  of  the  mines  in  the  Saar  which  were 
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given  to  the  French  as  compensation  for  the  injury  in¬ 
flicted  on  French  mines  during  the  war.  If  German  terri¬ 
tory  were  thus  freed  an  immense  advance  would  be  made 
towards  more  friendly  relations.  Germany  would  have 
attained  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  policy  which  has 
brought  her  to  Geneva,  which  is  nothing  less  than  to  gain 
a  real  position  of  equality  with  the  Great  Powers,  and  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  most  galling  terms  of  the  Treaty 
which  was  dictated  to  her  at  Versailles.  Herr  Stresemann 
knows  well  enough  that  French  public  opinion  will  need 
a  good  deal  of  education,  and  that  the  French  General 
Staff  will  need  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  before  it  releases 
the  whole  of  the  Rhineland.  An  excuse  can  always  be 
found  for  a  continuance  of  the  occupation  in  the  reports 
of  the  Inter-Allied  Military  Mission  of  Control,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  which  is  one  of  Herr  Stresemann’s  demands. 
Only  good  will  on  both  sides  can  produce  the  results  which 
Herr  Stresemann  believes  will  lead  to  the  lasting  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  two  countries. 

For  this  reason,  without  suggesting  that  a  bargain  should 
be  struck,  the  German  Government  are  prepared  to 
facilitate  matters  by  providing  France  with  a  sum  of  money 
by  marketing  some  of  the  German  railway  bonds.  But 
this  will  not  prove  an  easy  task,  for  the  issue  cannot  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  other  parties  to  the  Dawes 
Plan.  Unfortunately  America  is  not  in  a  mood  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  another  loan,  which  could  not  succeed  unless  it 
took  priority  of  all  other  charges  on  the  German  revenue. 
In  the  second  year  of  the  Dawes  Plan  the  railway  bonds 
were  to  produce  595  million  gold  marks,  while  another  250 
millions  were  to  come  from  the  railways  in  the  form  of 
transport  tax,  and  a  further  250  millions  either  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  preference  shares  of  the  railway 
company  to  the  public,  or  else  from  the  budget.  This 
shows  the  importance  of  the  railway  bonds  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  and  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert  is,  it  is 
said,  not  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  floating  any  part  of 
the  railway  bonds  at  present,  his  first  care  being  to  assure 
currency  stability  in  Germany. 

In  these  circumstances  Herr  Stresemann’s  plan  for  pro- 
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viding  monetary  assistance  for  France  is  not  likely  to  be 
realised  in  the  near  future.  It  would  neither  be  fair  nor 
reasonable  to  lay  the  responsibility  for  this  on  America, 
for  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert,  in  whose 
custody  the  bonds  lie,  does  not  consider  the  flotation  of 
the  bonds  as  possible  or  desirable  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Gilbert  has  certainly  not  given  this  decision  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  or  because  he  is  opposed  to  any  arrangement  to  place 
Franco-German  relations  on  a  better  footing.  To  say, 
therefore,  as  has  been  hinted  in  certain  quarters,  that  by 
her  refusal  to  provide  money  for  the  flotation  of  the 
German  railway  bonds  America  is  deliberately  standing 
in  the  way  of  European  recovery  would  be  a  travesty  of 
the  truth.  Such  language,  if  seriously  intended  to  bluff 
America  into  finding  the  money,  would  do  nothing  but 
harden  her  determination  to  refuse  to  assist  Europe  in 
this  way.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  have  so  much 
to  gain  by  the  pacification  of  Europe  that  they  may  ulti¬ 
mately  provide  the  necessary  credit  for  paving  the  way 
to  a  Franco-German  understanding,  just  as  they  raised 
more  than  half  the  money  needed  for  the  launching  of 
the  Dawes  Plan.  But  before  this  can  be  thought  of  France 
must  settle  the  terms  of  her  debt  to  America.  No  doubt 
this  question  was  discussed  when  Herr  Stresemann  and 
M.  Briand  met.  Indeed,  it  is  whispered  that  it  was  not  the 
least  important  part  of  their  conversation,  and  that  the 
problem  of  a  final  settlement  of  German  reparations  was 
also  debated.  If  this  is  so,  it  constitutes  a  fact  of  great 
importance  which  may  have  far-reaching  consequences  in 
providing  a  united  front  in  Europe  on  the  problem  of  inter¬ 
national  debts. 

The  present  writer  recently  read  a  remarkable  article  in 
a  popular  American  magazine  which  predicted  that  Europe 
would  get  together  on  this  question.  The  American 
journalist  saw  in  the  economic  agreements  between  French 
and  German  industrialists  and  their  desire  to  form  a  Euro¬ 


pean  combine  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  trades,  the  first 
sign  of  the  awakening  consciousness  of  the  new  European 


spirit. 


Sooner  or  later,  he  declared, .  the  “  Allied  ” 
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countries  would  cancel  their  war  debts  and  fix  German 
reparations  at  the  sum  which  America  required  from  her 
debtors,  thus  throwing  on  the  United  States  the  odium  of 
being  the  sole  collector  of  the  war  debts.  It  would  then 
be  said,  he  pointed  out,  that  America,  by  her  persistence 
in  requiring  this  tribute  from  Europe,  was  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  recovery  of  Europe.  The  germ  of  this  ingenious 
plan,  the  object  of  which  is  to  persuade  America  that  debt¬ 
collecting  is  no  longer  a  profitable  transaction,  is  to  be 
found,  as  the  American  writer  said,  in  the  Balfour  Note, 
in  which  Great  Britain  expressed  her  willingness  to  let 
her  European  debtors  off  except  in  so  far  as  America 
required  her  to  pay.  Great  Britain,  so  ran  the  British 
argument,  could  not,  in  view  of  the  large  sums  that  were 
owed  to  her,  be  left  to  saddle  her  debt  to  the  United  States, 
but  if  America  were  to  release  her  she  would  willingly 
forgive  her  other  debtors,  including  Germany.  It  has 
long  been  clear  that  if  America  insists  on  being  paid,  even 
on  the  reduced  scale  suggested  for  France  and  Italy, 
Europe  will  get  little  or  nothing  out  of  German  repara¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  of  transfer  may  prove  so 
great  that  although  the  Dawes  payments  are  to  reach  the 
sum  of  over  100  millions  a  year  in  cash  and  kind,  nothing 
like  that  sum  will  be  paid.  If  in  these  circumstances  the 
European  countries  involved  in  these  debt  transactions 
could  come  together  and  agree  to  fix  German  reparations 
at  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  their  commitments  to  the  United 
States,  they  would  probably  strike  a  good  bargain  for  them¬ 
selves.  Moreover,  by  placing  German  reparations  on  a 
footing  on  which  it  would  no  longer  be  a  bone  of  contention 
in  Europe,  and  by  cancelling  their  debts  to  one  another, 
the  “  Allies  ”  would  remove  a  constant  source  of  irrita¬ 
tion  and  friction. 

There  is  no  idea  in  all  this  of  handing  the  collection  of 
the  German  debt  to  Washington.  What  would  happen 
is  that  Germany  would  continue  to  pay  into  the  Dawes 
pool,  from  which  the  money  would  be  transmitted  to 
America.  Great  Britain  would,  of  course,  require  as  much 
from  this  common  pool  as  she  is  paying  America,  which 
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would  appear  to  give  her  a  prior  claim  on  German  repara¬ 
tions,  to  the  disadvantage  of  France.  The  plan  rests  on 
the  idea  that  as  Europe  is  not  likely  to  get  any  more  out 
of  Germany  than  it  owes  to  America,  nothing  would  be 
lost  by  clearly  demonstrating  the  fact  that  if  America 
would  let  Europe  off,  the  older  Continent  would  close  the 
Chapter  of  War  Debts  altogether.  The  United  States, 
it  will  be  asserted,  has  already  declared  that  she  will  not 
allow  her  claims  on  Europe  to  be  made  dependent  on 
German  reparation  payments.  But  Europe  has  as  much 
right  to  fix  German  reparations  at  the  amount  which 
America  requires  as  Great  Britain  had  to  fix  the  sum 
which  she  required  from  her  European  debtors  when  she 
told  the  countries  which  owe  her  money  that  she  would 
require  no  more  from  them  than  the  United  States 
demanded  from  her.  This  is  not  to  make  American 
payments  dependent  upon  German  reparations.  Europe 
would  still  have  to  make  good  any  deficit  on  Germany’s 
account. 

Ingenious  as  this  plan  is,  there  is  no  evidence  that  M. 
Briand  and  Herr  Stresemann  seriously  considered  it  at 
their  meeting  at  Thoiry.  However,  the  trend  of  events 
favours  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  united  action  for  the 
settlement  of  international  debts.  In  the  meantime  the 
first  step  to  a  Franco-German  entente  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
economic  agreements  between  the  industrialists  on  both 
sides,  whereby  the  iron-ore  of  Lorraine  is  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tively  brought  into  partnership  with  the  coal  and  coke  of 
the  Ruhr,  while  the  products  of  Alsace-Lorraine  are  to 
receive  specially  favoured  treatment  from  Germany. 
Herr  Stresemann  regards  this  agreement  as  an  extremely 
important  contribution  betw'een  France  and  Germany. 
Moreover,  this  agreement,  in  which  the  Germans  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  British  heavy  industries  included,  will 
strengthen  the  credit  of  both  countries  and  add  to  their 
wealth  by  removing  barriers  to  trade  and  substituting  col¬ 
laboration  in  the  heavy  industries  for  the  present  cut-throat 
competition  which  continually  forces  down  the  standard  of 
living. 
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Baron  von  Rheinbaben,  the  spokesman  of  the  German 
Government,  in  the  discussion  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  on  M.  Loucheur’s  proposal  for  an  economic  con¬ 
ference,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  lowering  the  tariffs 
which  have  done  so  much  to  prevent  the  development  of 
European  trade.  In  this  debatq  might  be  discerned  the 
suggestion  of  a  European  Zollverein,  which  by  providing 
free  trade  over  a  wide  area  would  give  the  industrialists  of 
Europe  a  larger  market  in  which  to  sell  their  goods.  But 
until  the  total  sum  which  Germany  has  to  pay  under  the 
Dawes  Plan  can  be  capitalised,  the  tribute  which  she  has 
to  make  in  goods  and  cash  will  continue  to  hamper  the 
free  exchange  of  goods  and  services.  The  first  approach 
to  the  settlement  of  this  question  is  to  be  seen  in  the  scheme 
which  is  said  to  have  been  outlined  in  the  conversations 
at  Thoiry  by  which  part  of  the  railway  bonds,  which 
amount  to  1 1  milliards  in  all,  are  to  be  capitalised,  the 
sum  thus  raised  to  be  credited  to  Germany  on  reparations 
account.  It  w’ould  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  any  hard 
and  fast  bargain  concerning  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhine¬ 
land  was  discussed  in  this  connection.  If  the  bonds 
could  be  capitalised  to  the  amount  necessary  to  give  France 
the  credit  which  she  needs  for  the  stabilisation  of  the  franc, 
the  political  situation  would  be  so  much  improved  that  the 
occupation  would  probably  melt  away  like  snow  in  the 
sunshine  of  Locarno.  For  France  and  Germany  would 
then  have  got  together  sufficiently  to  realise  that  it  was  to 
their  common  interest  that  all  causes  of  friction  between 
them  should  be  removed.  In  this  dawn  of  a  new  peace 
competition  in  armaments  would  be  seen  to  be  both  futile 
and  wasteful,  and  this  great  problem,  on  which  so  much 
depends,  would  at  last  be  settled.  This  is  to  look  a  long 
way  ahead,  but  so  many  events  have  happened  which 
seemed  impossible  a  few  years  ago  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  conversations  at  Thoiry  may  lead  to  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  work  which  was  begun  at  Locarno,  in  which 
British  as  well  as  French  and  German  statesmen  played 
so  important  a  part. 
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By  “Augur” 

The  present  phase  in  Franco-German  relations,  brought 
about  by  the  Briand-Stresemann  interview  at  Thoiry,  near 
Geneva,  is  a  new  development,  and  it  is  advisable  to  wait 
some  time  before  passing  judgment  on  it.  Yet  there  is  a 
point  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  break  through  this  attitude 
of  reserve  to  promote  a  just  understanding  of  the  British 
attitude  towards  the  issue. 

At  the  time  of  the  Thoiry  interview  it  was  generally- 
assumed  that  the  whole  result  of  the  conversation  between 
Briand  and  Stresemann  depended  on  the  possibility  of 
the  German  railway  bonds  being  marketed  so  as  to  provide 
liquid  cash  to  satisfy  French  needs.  In  reality,  it  should 
be  known  that  at  Thoiry  the  question  of  railway  bonds  was 
mentioned  by  M.  Briand  en  passant  and  not  as  the  unique 
means  of  providing  the  funds  needed  by  France  to  stabilise 
her  currency.  The  report  of  the  meeting  shows  that  Herr 
Stresemann  mentioned  financial  arrangements  of  a  different 
nature.  But  the  question  was  discussed  in  vague  terms, 
and  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  experts. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Poincare,  the  French 
Government  decided  first  of  all  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  marketing  the  German  railway  bonds  in  the  United 
States,  the  latter  being  the  only  country  which  can  absorb 
foreign  securities  in  large  quantities.  In  the  last  days  of 
September  Paris  approached,  through  the  usual  diplomatic 
channels,  the  Italian  and  the  Belgian  Governments  on  the 
subject  of  joint  action  in  Washington  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  American  Treasury  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  The 
British  Government  was  also  communicated  with.  The 
British  Treasury  took  up  a  negative  attitude.  The  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  of  his 
advisers  was  that  to  sell  five  per  cent,  bonds,  when  the 
price  of  money  is  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  means  sacri¬ 
ficing  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value — a  loss 
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which  appears  undesirable.  The  Italian  Government 
inclined  to  the  same  point  of  view.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  although  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert, 
the  Agent-General,  was  not  unfavourable  to  the 
operation,  it  looked  definitely  as  if  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  to  turn  to  the  alternative  financial  schemes 
mentioned  by  Herr  Stresemann  and  based  most  probably 
on  the  sale  to  Germany  of  the  French  rights  in  the  Saar 
coal  mines.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  looked  therefore  as  if 
the  British  attitude  had  impeded  a  favourable  develop¬ 
ment  of  Franco-German  relations.  Naturally  this  is 
untrue,  especially  if  one  considers  that  the  deciding  voice 
in  the  chapter  belonged  to  the  money-giver — the  United 
States.  But  it  is  as  well  to  make  out  clearly  the  case 
why  a  British  negative  view  on  a  purely  technical  question 
cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  British  Government 
desires  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  rapprochement 
between  Berlin  and  Paris. 

There  are  major  reasons  why  the  British  Government 
in  power  to-day,  why  any  British  Government,  must  be 
in  favour  of  a  Franco-German  entente.  These  reasons 
cannot  be  put  too  firmly.  The  first  is  that  we  are  a  peace- 
loving  nation.  Our  love  for  peace,  even  at  a  high  price, 
is  the  consequence  of  our  being  a  nation  of  traders.  War 
as  an  occupation  does  not  attract  the  British  masses.  The 
average  Britisher  does  not  want  to  fight  himself  or  to  pay 
for  armaments.  Our  policy  therefore  is  to  further  peace 
everywhere  by  relying  on  friendly  relations.  Clearly, 
anything  conducive  to  the  consolidation  of  peace  is  to 
be  welcomed.  The  Franco-German  rapprochement  helps 
to  establish  peace  in  Europe — therefore  it  is  agreeable  to 
us.  The  second  reason  is  that,  independently  of  what 
exists  or  does  not  exist  on  paper.  Great  Britain  for  political, 
economic  and  geographical  reasons  is  committed  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  security  of  France  as  if  it  were  her  own. 
The  Government  at  present  in  power,  like  any  other 
Government,  recognises  this  fact  and  draws  the  inevitable 
conclusions.  It  is  natural  that  anything  which  serves 
to  minimise  the  risk  of  Great  Britain  being  called  upon 
to  carry  out  the  existing  obligation  to  protect  French 
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security  must  be  welcomed,  encouraged,  and  supported. 
The  Locarno  Treaties  are  an  insurance  against  the 
presentation  of  a  Bill  for  security  on  the  Rhine.  They 
are  therefore  welcome.  The  Franco-German  rapproche¬ 
ment  carries  the  work  of  peace  a  step  further  and  is 
therefore  as  w'elcome.  The  third  reason  is  that  the  Franco- 
German  rapprochement,  based  as  it  is  on  economic  ele¬ 
ments,  is  a  long  step  towards  a  consolidation  of  the 
economic  interests  of  Europe.  The  Dawes  Plan,  which 
has  shown  its  power  in  promoting  the  regeneration  of 
Germany,  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  the 
united  action  of  interested  States.  The  perspectives 
opened  by  the  agreement  between  Paris  and  Berlin  are 
no  less  valuable.  We  are  perhaps  on  the  road  towards 
that  united  front,  without  which  the  pernicious  problem 
of  inter-Allied  and  war  debts  cannot  be  successfully- 
solved.  These  three  main  reasons  enumerated  above  are 
so  powerful  that  they  over-ride  the  contrary  effect  of  the 
danger  to  British  industries  and  trade  which  may  arise 
as  a  consequence  of  a  united  Franco-German  economic 
front. 

British  policy  is  essentially  one  of  peace.  If  the  House 
w^ere  sitting  now  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  could  not 
have  spoken  otherwise.  He  could  have  pointed  to  the 
years  of  patience  exhibited  in  China,  where  British  force 
is  used  only  long  after  all  other  means  have  failed.  He 
could  have  pointed  to  the  British  attitude  towards  the 
situation  in  Eastern  Europe,  where  in  spite  of  Soviet  pro¬ 
vocation  we  refuse  to  take  a  pessimistic  point  of  view. 
Even  the  Lithuanian-Soviet  Treaty,  which  by  its  clause 
about  Vilna  becomes  a  menace,  is  not  taken  too  seriously. 
For  peace  everywhere  and  with  everybody  is  the  object  of 
British  foreign  policy.  It  is  not  the  British  Treasury  but 
the  delay  of  the  French  in  ratifying  their  debt  agreements 
which  is  to  blame  for  their  financial  difficulties. 


PRIMO  DE  RIVERA  AND  THE  NEW  SPAIN 
By  Dudley  Heathcote 

To  the  majority  of  English  people  the  politics  of  Spain 
must  always  appear  a  little  remote,  the  political  efficiency 
and  manicre  de  fdire  of  the  average  Spanish  politician 
being  as  far  removed  from  those  found  in  Westminster  as 
were  the  ideals  and  practices  that  used  to  regulate  political 
life  in  the  days  of  the  Rotten  Boroughs.  And  consequently 
a  survey  of  the  revolution  that  has  swept  away  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  which  Napoleon  imposed  on  her 
people  over  a  century  ago,  and  some  consideration  of  its 
significance,  and  an  estimate  of  its  effects,  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  those  readers -of  The  Fortnightly  who,  like 
myself,  nourish  the  strongest  regard  and  affection  for  a 
race  whose  innate  charm  and  amiable  qualities  impress 
from  the  very  moment  that  one  has  crossed  the  Pyrenees. 

Like  many  similar  movements  on  the  Continent,  the 
Spanish  revolution  illustrates  the  tendency  which  is  pretty 
generally  found  in  Europe  at  the  present  day,  to  substitute 
for  parliamentarism  a  form  of  government  whose  appeal 
will  lie,  not  in  a  plethora  of  institutions  rendering  lip 
service  to  democracy  or  in  the  feeble  misrule  of  a  crowd 
of  legislators,  but  in  the  vigorous  mastery  and  good 
governance  of  one  man  or  many. 

The  post-war  period,  in  Spain  as  elsewhere,  inaugurated 
a  period  of  unrest  and  disillusionment  so  profound  that 
the  political  conscience  of  the  Spanish  people,  which 
hitherto  had  remained  stagnantly  indifferent  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  rule,  suddenly  awoke  to  the  need  for  doing  some¬ 
thing  drastic  to  extricate  the  country  from  the  morass  of 
ineptitude  in  which  it  had  been  struggling.  For  over  a 
century  the  Spaniard  had  made  essay  of  a  system  of 
government  which,  though  modelled  on  that  of  England, 
was  not  only  alien  to  his  nature  and  impracticable  owing 
to  his  almost  entire  lack  of  a  political  sense,  but  also  a 
travesty  of  the  very  institutions  that  had  served  as  its 
model,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  caciques  or  political 
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bosses  exploited  the  popular  ignorance.  The  government 
was  incompetent,  the  workers  a  prey  to  syndicalist  and 
communist  agitators  who  preached  the  most  subversive 
doctrines,  and  the  army  controlled  by  military  cliques 
whose  ingrained  dislike  for  obeying  authority  almost 
equalled  that  prevailing  in  Greece.  A  succession  of  strikes 
in  most  industries  was  paralysing  production,  and  there 
were  enormous  deficits  in  State  departments,  coupled  with 
financial  and  economic  strain  caused  by  the  protracted  and 
unpopular  Moroccan  war;  a  chaos  in  the  administration, 
and  a  general  inability  on  the  part  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  to  enforce  its  authority,  cope  with  the  elements  of 
disorder,  and  provide  for  the  general  security  of  its  citizens 
against  crime  and  violence.  So  lamentable  was  the 
anarchy  then  prevailing  that  during  the  year  immediately 
preceding  Primo  de  Rivera’s  couf  d' etai  and  assumption  of 
dictatorial  pow’er  in  1923,  no  fewer  than  400  assassinations 
took  place  in  Barcelona  alone  among  owners  of  factories 
and  government  officials  residing  in  that  town,  other  note¬ 
worthy  murders  including  that  of  the  aged  Archbishop 
of  Zaragoza,  an  esteemed  prelate,  who  was  killed  in  cold 
blood  by  paid  assassins  sent  out  from  Barcelona  because 
of  a  dispute  which  he  had  had  with  some  tenant  farmers. 
And  while  life  was  often  insecure  for  any  man  outraging 
the  feelings  of  the  small  anarchical  minority  which  terror¬ 
ised  the  country,  property  was  almost  equally  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  theft,  there  being  numerous  instances  in 
which  banks  were  held  up  and  raided  all  over  the  country 
without  the  authorities  being  able  to  discover  the  culprits, 
while  the  juries  were  so  intimidated  that  few  of  them  ever 
dared  to  convict  those  who  had  proved  unable  to  avoid 
arrest. 

On  this  showing  it  is  evident  that,  like  the  Italian 
patriots  who  in  1919  had  grouped  themselves  together  in 
a  fascio  under  the  leadership  of  Mussolini  to  combat  the 
revolutionary  forces,  the  Spaniard  of  1923  was,  in  spite 
of  his  ingrained  apathy,  disposed  to  rally  to  any  movement 
that  would  put  an  end  to  misgovernment  and  so  ensure 
the  stability  of  the  Crown,  the  monarchical  idea  being 
perhaps  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  past  tradition  and 
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present  mentality  of  his  race  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  Such  was  the  setting  of  the  stage  of  Spanish 
political  life  when  Primo  de  Rivera  entered  on  the  scene 
in  December,  1923,  his  intervention  being  directly  brought 
about  by  a  mutiny  that  broke  out  in  a  battalion  under 
orders  for  Morocco.  And,  realising  that  the  situation  was 
one  of  extreme  gravity,  he  forthwith  substituted  his 
authority  and  that  of  a  military  Directorate  for  that  of  the 
existing  government,  and,  having  instituted  a  system  of 
military  delegates  and  martial  law  that  aimed  at  restoring 
public  order  and  security,  proceeded  to  remodel  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  state. 

Having  terminated  this  brief  sketch  of  the  events  that 
directly  led  to  Primo  de  Rivera’s  couf  d'etat^  it  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  give  some  account  of  the  man  him¬ 
self  and  of  his  career  before  dealing  with  his  work. 

Miguel  Primo  de  Rivera  belongs  to  a  distinguished 
family  of  Sevilian  landed  gentry  whose  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  has  ever  been  a  byword  in  a  country  where  the 
throne  stands  as  a  symbol  of  unbroken  tradition  of  cen¬ 
turies,  the  most  eminent  of  these  faithful  supporters  of 
monarchy  being  the  present  Dictator’s  late  uncle.  General 
Fernando  Primo  de  Rivera,  a  distinguished  soldier  who, 
in  addition  to  fighting  with  great  distinction  in  the  Carlist 
wars  and  winning  for  himself  a  name  and  prestige  that 
usually  made  him  the  determining  factor  in  any  matter 
concerning  the  army,  had  been  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  couf  d’etat  of  1874,  which  had  established  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  in  Spain. 

Miguel  Primo  de  Rivera  was  born  on  the  family  estate 
of  Jeres  de  la  Frontera  over  fifty  years  ago,  and,  following 
the  family  tradition,  joined  the  army  as  soon  as  he  was  of 
military  age.  And,  like  his  uncle,  he  very  soon  earned 
distinction  on  the  field  by  his’ courage  and  other  soldierly 
qualities,  though  his  outspoken  speech  proved  an  insuper¬ 
able  bar  to  his  promotion.  On  at  least  two  occasions  he 
was  given  important  commands  and  then  summarily  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  post  for  having  offended  the  supreme 
authorities  of  the  army  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  his 
frank  criticism  of  their  policy.  And  consequently  he  was 
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little  seen  in  the  limelight,  though  his  frequent  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  futile  Moroccan  war  never  failed  to  attract 
attention.  Then  came  the  World  War  and  its  aftermath 
of  general  chaos,  and  with  them  the  opening  for  which  he 
had  long  been  waiting.  Around  him  was  nothing  but  dis¬ 
content  and  misrule,  a  government  that  was  powerless  to 
maintain  order,  a  Parliament  that,  representing  no  one, 
indulged  in  interminable  dialectics  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  seditious  forces  threatening  the  life  of  the 
country;  and  a  nation  that,  after  being  bled  white  in  men 
and  money  through  the  exigencies  of  a  war  that  was  as 
mismanaged  as  it  was  protracted,  was  suffering  from  a  kind 
of  political  malaise  that  indicated  a  strong  though  inarticu¬ 
late  desire  to  do  away  with  every  species  of  Parliamentary 
rule.  Realising  that  if  the  country  were  to  be  saved  at 
all,  now  was  the  time  to  step  in,  he  quietly  and  almost 
unobtrusively  seized  the  reins  of  power  and  substituted 
his  own  organisation  for  that  of  the  government. 

This  was  three  years  ago.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  dictatorship  that  has  been 
imposed  on  the  Spanish  people,  and  try  to  estimate  not 
only  what  it  has  achieved,  but  the  chances  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses  of  carrying  through  the  programme  which  the 
Marquis  de  Estrella  has  set  before  him. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  sufficiently  be  stressed  that 
the  dictatorship  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  in  that  the 
General  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  asserted  that  his 
policy  was  to  move  gradually  to  a  normal  state  of  affairs, 
the  present  emergency  restrictions  and  suspension  of  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  having  been  instituted  solely  to  guarantee 
those  fundamental  conditions  of  order  and  tranquillity 
which  Spain  needs  above  all  things.  That  the  Marquis 
de  Estrella  is  carrying  out  his  promise  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  for  not  only  has  a  restoration  to  nor¬ 
mality  slowly  been  taking  place  ever  since  the  General 
replaced  his  Military  Directorate  by  a  civil  government 
of  which  he  became  Prime  Minister  in  1925,  but  he  has 
advanced  another  step  in  the  same  direction  by  the  pleb¬ 
iscite  that  he  recently  caused  to  be  held  throughout  the 
country,  a  measure  that  not  only  resulted  in  a  splendid 
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vote  of  confidence  being  accorded  his  government,  but 
also  amply  justified  his  assumption  of  power.  Even  more 
significant,  however,  is  the  National  Assembly  which 
Primo  de  Rivera  proposes  to  convene  in  the  near  future, 
the  summoning  of  this  Assembly  being  not  only  a  clear 
indication  of  the  Dictator’s  resolve  to  abolish  universal 
suffrage,  but  a  very  definite  movement  towards  normal 
government,  even  if  that  normality  is  far  more  akin  to 
that  which  existed  in  the  Peninsula  before  the  French 
Revolution  than  to  any  subsequent  one.  Primo  de  Rivera 
intends,  in  fact,  to  substitute  for  the  Cortes  that  has  been 
functioning  in  Spain  from  1812  to  1923  a  legislative  body 
that  will  be  representative  of  all  the  principal  interests 
of  the  nation,  a  period  of  three  years  being  held  to  be 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  programme  that  he 
has  devised  for  Spain’s  regeneration,  and  also  for  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  team  of  men  “  of  robust  intelligence  and 
purity  of  heart  out  of  the  tried  field  of  that  Assembly  ” 
that  will  eventually  take  his  place.  These  politicians,  he 
maintains,  will  not  only  stimulate  national  endeavour  by 
their  example,  but  will  also  legislate  and  govern  without 
fear  or  favour,  since,  their  own  individual  interests  being 
entirely  merged  into  that  of  the  class  or  interest  which 
they  will  represent,  there  will  never  be  any  inducement  for 
them  to  prosecute  a  purely  selfish  aim. 

In  the  meantime  he  is  busily  working  for  that  day, 
having  lavishly  culled  and  garnered  from  the  past  and 
taken  whatever  appeared  to  him  of  value,  while  striving  to 
build  up  a  national  prosperity  that  will  be  a  happy  resultant 
of  a  blending  of  the  old  and  new.  From  the  old  he  has 
revived  not  only  the  idea  of  a  Cortes  representing  purely 
the  great  national  interests  of  the  country,  but  also  the 
principle  of  decentralisation  by  which  he  trusts  to  solve 
the  Catalan  problem  and  also  to  interest  more  and  more 
persons  in  the  conduct  of  the  national  life.  From  the  new, 
the  necessity  for  bringing  his  country  more  into  line  with 
other  European  States  in  matters  of  education,  economic 
development  and  administrative  probity,  other  proposed 
reforms  including  the  balancing  of  the  Budget,  Army 
retrenchment  and  reorganisation,  and  the  adoption  of 
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more  up-to-date  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  Moroccan 
war. 

Taking  first  the  question  of  decentralisation,  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  the  profound  insight  which  the  Marquis 
de  Estrella  acquired  of  the  Catalan  problem  during  the 
time  that  he  was  Captain  General  of  that  province  soon 
made  him  realise  that  the  situation  could  only  be  materially 
improved  and  the  problem  satisfactorily  settled  by  the 
application  of  decentralising  measures  based  on  those  of 
the  past  that  would  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  Catalan  extremists.  He  realised  that  though  the  Cata¬ 
lans  could  justifiably  plead  that  the  industrial  prospects  of 
a  province  that  was  producing  over  65  per  cent,  of  the 
total  industrial  output  of  Spain  had  been  consistently 
neglected  and  even  imperilled  by  the  retrograde  methods 
of  a  central  government  that  was  absolutely  out  of  touch 
with  the  requirements  of  modern  industry,  there  was  much 
that  was  artificial  in  the  agitation  that  had  of  late  been 
fomented  in  their  midst.  And  consequently  that  except 
for  the  small  minority  of  fanatical  extremists,  adherents  of 
Macia,  who  advocated  armed  revolt  and  even  assassination 
to  achieve  separation,  the  great  majority  of  the  Catalan 
people  would  certainly  oppose  on  economic  and  patriotic 
grounds  any  measure  that  would  be  calculated  to  break  off 
their  connection  with  Spain  if  only  something  were  done  to 
satisfy  their  aspirations. 

Accordingly  the  policy  that  he  proceeded  to  adopt 
towards  the  disaffected  province  showed  a  judicious 
blending  of  force  and  conciliation. 

For  the  out-and-out  separatist  and  fanatical  elements, 
which  not  only  hatched  plot  after  plot,  but  often  won  prac¬ 
tical  sympathy  and  support  abroad  for  conspiracies 
directed  against  the  established  government  of  Spain  by 
the  insidious  manner  in  which  they  presented  their  case 
and  made  it  appear  identical  to  Sinn  Fein,  he  displayed  no 
pity.  The  Catalan  language,  so  often  invoked  to  conceal 
a  seditious  motive,  was  proscribed  for  all  official  purposes, 
while  every  person  convicted  or  even  suspected  of  treason 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  But  the  Dictator 
has  also  known  how  to  temper  firmness  with  diplomacy, 
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and  if  he  has  often  chastised  with  one  hand,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  with  the  other.  He  has  realised 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Separatist  movement  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Catalan  finds  no  available  outlet  for 
expending  his  superfluous  political  energy  save  in  the 
Separatist  myth,  and  he  has  consequently  sought  to  divert 
it  into  more  fruitful  channels  by  investing  him  with  an 
even  larger  measure  of  local  self-government  than  that 
which  had  been  accorded  by  Dato.  Whereas  his  predeces¬ 
sors  either  ignored  or  endeavoured  to  stifle  every  mani¬ 
festation  of  local  patriotism,  he  has  revived  the  fueros  of 
mediaeval  times  and  endowed  municipal  and  county  coun¬ 
cils  with  a  constitution  and  liberties  of  their  own,  seeking 
thereby  to  do  away  with  every  symptom  of  centralisation. 
These  wise  measures  have,  moreover,  been  applied  not 
only  to  Catalonia,  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole ;  with  the 
result  that,  while  a  notable  step  has  been  taken  towards 
settling  the  Catalan  problem,  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  both  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  civic  sense,  this  extensive  plan  of  administrative 
decentralisation  being  embodied  in  the  Municipal  Statute 
of  March  8th,  1924,  and  the  Provincial  Statute  of  March 
20th,  1925.  Before  dealing  any  further  or  more  generally 
with  the  Dictator’s  decentralising  scheme,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  the  proposed  grant  of  local  self-government 
has  nowhere  been  better  received  than  in  the  three  Cata¬ 
lonian  provinces  of  Tarragona,  Lerida  and  Gerona,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts  now  see  a  possibility  of 
freeing  themselves  from  the  economic  union  with  Barce¬ 
lona  which  was  so  largely  the  resultant  of  the  Mancomunita 
Provincial  Charter  wrung  from  the  unwilling  Cortes  in  the 
opening  year  of  the  war.  Acclaimed  at  first  as  a  notable 
step  in  the  right  direction,  this  measure  of  independence, 
instead  of  proving  the  benefit  that  had  been  anticipated, 
only  consolidated  the  hegemony  and  influence  that  Bar¬ 
celona  then  exercised  over  the  rest  of  Catalonia,  and  as 
such  caused  considerable  ill-feeling,  the  new  Bill  being 
purposely  designed  to  meet  this  difficulty.  The  framing 
of  the  Municipal  Home  Rule  Bill  consequently  proves  not 
only  the  Dictator’s  sound  and  practical  statesmanship,  but 
also  that  he  is  possessed  of  an  almost  uncanny  grasp  of 
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the  Catalan  situation,  it  being  evident  that  the  proposed 
measures  will  have  the  effect  of  undoing  much  of  the  harm 
that  had  been  done  by  centuries  of  centralisation. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  these  suggested  exten¬ 
sions  of  local  self-government,  however,  apart  from  the 
probable  effect  which  they  will  have  in  Catalonia,  is  that 
the  Province  is  in  future  to  be  considered  as  the  electoral 
unit,  the  principle  of  corporate  representation  being  now 
as  definitely  established  for  all  provincial  Assemblies  as  it 
will  be  for  the  National  Assembly;  while  not  only  river 
confederations  but  agricultural  co-operatives  are  to  be 
created  regionally  to  carry  out  the  Governmental  irrigation 
and  agricultural  enterprises. 

Turning  now  to  education,  the  problem  which  the 
Marquis  de  Estrella  has  set  himself  to  solve  is  how  to  build 
up  a  system  of  education  that  will  combine  the  modern 
methods  advocated  by  the  disciples  of  Don  Francisco 
Giner  de  los  Rios,  the  founder  of  the  Institucion  Libre  de 
Enshenanza  in  Madrid,  1876,  with  the  more  traditional  sys¬ 
tem  of  teaching  which  the  Spanish  Church  is  anxious  to  see 
retained.  Primo  de  Rivera  realises  that  valuable  as  is  the 
training  in  civic  responsibility  which  the  Spaniard  is  bound 
to  acquire  from  an  increased  share  in  local  government,  it 
can  only  materialise  when  his  education  has  been  brought 
up  into  line  with  it.  Figures  point  to  the  fact  that  over 
40  per  cent,  of  the  population  above  six  years  of  age  are 
unable  either  to  read  or  write,  and  so  long  as  these  con¬ 
ditions  remain  very  little  progress  can  be  made.  The 
General  is  therefore  trying  not  only  to  diminish  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  illiterates,  which  is  almost  the  highest  in 
Europe,  but  to  create  a  number  of  schools  in  which  the 
young  Spaniard  will  acquire  a  new  sense  of  public  service 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  his  country.  Over  3,000  new 
schools  have  been  opened  up  to  date,  in  spite  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  Government  has  met  with  in  obtaining 
an  adequate  staff  to  man  them.  The  prospects  here  again, 
however,  are  not  without  good  augury,  and,  as  in  other 
domains,  a  happy  mean  has  been  preserved  between  the 
old  and  the  new. 

Of  all  the  problems  which  the  Directorate  has  had  to 
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face,  however,  none  has  proved  more  difficult  of  solution 
than  the  problems  of  the  Army  and  Morocco,  and  few  have 
been  faced  in  history  with  equal  courage  or  from  a  higher 
altitude  of  vision  and  practical  common  sense.  For  years  a 
campaign  had  been  waged  with  varying  fortunes,  but  with¬ 
out  the  end  ever  being  in  sight  and,  brave  and  enduring  as 
the  Spanish  armies  had  invariably  shown  themselves  to  be, 
their  best  efforts  had  invariably  been  frustrated  by  the 
strategic  mistakes  of  their  leaders  or  the  parsimoniousness 
of  the  Home  Government,  there  being  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  when  success  would  have  been  attained  if  adequate 
reinforcements  had  been  forthcoming.  Calculated  in  men 
and  money,  the  campaign  has  cost  the  country  no  fewer 
than  40,000  lives  and  over  600  million  pesetas,  there  being 
few  Spaniards  outside  Army  circles  who  showed  any  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  it,  and  even  fewer  who  were  daring  enough 
to  advocate  its  termination,  for  fear  of  tarnishing  the  mili¬ 
tary  records  of  a  country  that  boasted  a  fighting  history 
inferior  to  none.  It  w'as  left  to  Primo  de  Rivera  to  settle 
a  problem  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the  keenest  brains  of 
the  Spanish  Army,  and  as  he  had  from  the  very  first  been 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  campaign,  so  he  now  con¬ 
centrated  all  his  efforts  in  strengthening  and  defining  the 
political  action  that  lay  behind  his  bayonets,  while  he 
sought  to  lessen  the  sacrifice  of  men  and  money  that  such 
military  action  entailed.  He  first  withdrew  all  Spanish 
troops  to  fortified  lines  which  had  been  prepared  before¬ 
hand,  and  so  left  unoccupied  a  wide  margin  to  the  north 
of  the  Spanish  zone,  this  measure  not  only  strengthening 
his  line,  as  he  could  more  adequately  protect  one  that  was 
smaller  by  300  garrisons  than  his  former  position,  but 
enabling  him  to  nullify  the  mass  attack  which  Abdel  Krim 
was  about  to  launch  on  the  Spaniards  just  before  their  re¬ 
tirement.  Then,  after  disarming  the  tribes  that  were  in  the 
rear  of  his  new  lines,  and  improving  not  only  the  discipline 
of  his  Army  but  their  armament  and  corps  cPofficiers,  he 
initiated  a  policy  which,  proving  how  immeasurably 
superior  he  was  to  all  the  commanders  who  had  preceded 
him  in  Morocco,  can  best  be  summarised  as  one  of  military 
utilitarianism ;  the  Army  being  now  employed  not  merely 
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to  defeat  but  to  construct  politically.  The  Spanish  line 
now  became  a  decisive  barrier  or  protection  for  the  subdued 
tribes  against  those  that  were  still  unsubdued,  and  every 
military  post  not  only  a  fort  but  a  political  centre  which 
negotiated  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  sought  by 
bribery  or  conciliation  to  win  them  over,  force  being  only 
utilised  when  other  means  proved  futile.  And  coupled 
with  these  methods  were  a  strategic  advance  and  an  in¬ 
cessant  wearing  down  of  the  enemy,  in  co-operation  with 
the  French,  that  were  ultimately  to  culminate  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Riffs  and  the  surrender  of  Abdel  Krim  at  Targuist 
in  May. 

The  situation  in  Morocco  having  now  materially 
changed,  the  Dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  Home 
Army  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the  powerful  and 
well-equipped  force  that  he  had  raised  in  North  Africa, 
the  scheme  of  internal  reform  that  he  prepared  to  apply  to 
it  including  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  officers  and  certain  modifications  in  the  system  of 
promotion  that  not  only  aroused  much  discontent  but  even 
led  to  breaches  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  artillery 
officers,  which  only  the  Dictator’s  personal  ascendancy  and 
energetic  action,  backed  by  the  King’s  loyal  support,  were 
able  to  overcome.  As  the  Spanish  military  caste  has  always 
been  one  of  the  strongest  organisations  in  the  State,  and 
one,  moreover,  that  has  ever  been  characteristically  loyal 
to  the  Throne,  this  public-spirited  action  on  the  part  of 
Alfonso  XIII  speaks  volumes  for  his  courage  and 
patriotism,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  Dictator’s  task  has 
immensely  benefited  by  it. 

Of  the  other  many  material  improvements  that  have  been 
inspired  by  the  Directorate,  space  forbids  my  making  more 
than  casual  mention.  Strikes  have  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared;  the  jury  system  has  been  abolished,  the  magis 
trates  now,  as  of  old,  acting  in  the  dual  capacity  of  judges 
and  jury,  while  administrative  corruption  has  been  severely 
punished  and  the  Budget  deficit  brought  down  in  two  years 
from  1,000  million  pesetas  to  300.  Add  to  these  a  notable 
decrease  in  crime  and  a  general  awakening  of  those  masses 
of  the  public  who  had  hitherto  steered  clear  of  civic  affairs, 
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and  you  will  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  Spain  as  it 
functions  to-day. 

The  conclusion  which  follows  from  what  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  portray  is  that  Primo  de  Rivera  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  form  of  Government  that  has  not  only  materially 
improved  the  general  condition  of  the  Spanish  people,  but 
also  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  their  future  prosperity, 
his  reforms  having  had  the  effect  of  gaining  him  the 
affection  and  regard  of  a  body  of  opinion,  represented 
by  the  Patriotic  Union,  that  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  I 
see  little  prospect  of  the  opposition  encompassing  his 
downfall.  A  man  of  splendid  and  tireless  energy,  whose 
success  can  only  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  his 
carefully  laid  schemes  were  achieved,  Primo  de  Rivera 
is  not  only  a  mediaevalist  in  the  profundity  of  his  patriotic 
faith,  who  is  possessed  of  a  genius  for  command  and 
an  understanding  of  the  Spanish  people  so  rare  that  he 
will  long  remain  the  one  and  only  leader  to  whom  they 
gladly  yield  obedience,  but  a  commanding  personality 
and  a  power  for  good  that,  if  not  marred  by  success, 
should  be  capable  of  restoring  much  of  Spain’s  former 
greatness.  Reactionary,  therefore,  as  appear  to  be  the 
many  restrictions  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  persecution  of 
ideas  that  have  marked  his  regime,  the  General’s  new 
experimental  dictatorship  has  come  to  stay,  while  I,  for 
my  part,  will  continue  to  pin  my  faith  in  his  good  sense  and 
sound  statesmanship,  so  steady  and  so  vital  has  been  the 
transformation  whieh  Spain  has  undergone  at  his  hands. 
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THE  CHINESE  PUZZLE  AND  ITS 
SOLUTION 

By  Rodney  Gilbert 

China  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  is  going  very  badly  to  ruin 
for  want  of  a  master.  She  is  a  school  without  a  head,  a 
ship  without  a  skipper.  How  is  she  to  be  led  and  con¬ 
trolled?  If  she  cannot  evolve  a  system  of  self-control 
within  a  reasonable  time,  a  system  that  will  give  her  peace 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  legiti¬ 
mate  trade  with  a  third  of  Asia  and  a  quarter  of  the  human 
family,  who  is  to  control  her  and  how?  Would  it  simply 
be  stirring  confusion  into  chaos  to  intervene  in  China’s 
frightfully  muddled  affairs  in  an  attempt  to  give  her  a 
little  discipline,  or  would  it  be  a  light  and  easy  task, 
yielding  a  maximum  of  profit  for  the  Chinese  people  and 
their  well-wishers  upon  a  minimum  effort?  Could  such 
intervention  in  China  be  made  to  look  like  a  humanitarian 
effort,  a  kind  of  modern  crusade  which  Anglo-Saxon 
opinion  throughout  the  world  would  support,  or  would  it 
be  appraised  by  kind-hearted  and  sentimental  folk  as  ruth¬ 
less  exploitation  ?  Is  the  world  displaying  heartless  indif¬ 
ference  in  letting  China’s  masterless  ship  pound  upon  the 
rocks?  Or  are  those  who  advocate  a  rescue  simply  out 
after  salvage?  These  are  samples  of  the  questions  which 
rise  up  as  nightmares  before  those  who  have  to  shape 
what  we  call  “  policy  ”  in  China.  The  writer  has  under¬ 
taken  the  task  of  showing  that  they  are  not  unanswerable. 
To  show  that  the  whole  problem  is  not  such  a  tangled 
one  as  it  seems  for  those  who  have  direct  minds  and  the 
courage  to  face  facts  it  must  be  clearly  stated. 

China  is  a  country  rich  in  territory  and  man-power  with¬ 
out  much  else.  Land  and  fisheries,  men  and  their  tireless 
efforts  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  are  her  assets. 
Her  people  are  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  long  suffering 
and  her  land  is  almost  everywhere  rich  in  elements  which 
resist  many  centuries  of  heartless  abuse.  The  Chinese 
people  are  not  inventive  or  progressive,  but  they  are  mar- 
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vellously  patient  and  persevering.  In  the  essentials  to 
success,  in  competition  with  better  endowed  countries,  with 
more  aggressive  folk  developing  them,  China  is  patheti¬ 
cally  poor.  Her  “  vast  natural  resources  ”  are  very  much 
a  myth.  In  proportion  to  her  great  area  and  population 
China’s  reserves  of  timber,  coal,  iron  and  copper  are  almost 
trifling.  China’s  wealth  really  lies  in  the  muscular  activity 
of  her  industrious  folk.  The  great  essential  to  productivity 
in  China  is  simply  peace. 

This  need  of  peace,  which  successive  waves  of  bar¬ 
barian  conquerors  learned  over  and  over  again,  appears 
to  be  one  that  neither  the  present  military  masters  of  the 
country  nor  the  Occidental  nations  that  would  like  to  do 
business  with  China  have  yet  grasped.  China  at  peace 
would  certainly  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  world,  but 
China  in  turmoil  is  a  heavy  liability  upon  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  grasped  by  no  Power  but 
Soviet  Russia,  who  has  thrown  herself  ardently  into  the 
task  of  financing  and  fostering  turmoil  in  China  so  that 
she  may  continue  to  be  a  heavier  and  heavier  liability, 
thereby  adding  something  to  the  strain  upon  Occidental 
civilisation. 

Those  w'ho  do  not  care  to  believe  that  present  conditions 
in  China  are  stifling  trade  and  industry  can  easily  prove 
their  contentions  by  the  returns  of  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs,  showing  that  under  the  very  adverse  conditions 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  year  1925  the  decline  in 
trade  was  trifling ;  but  the  Chinese  are  ingenious  and  daunt¬ 
less  traders,  and  nothing  can  stop  the  flow  of  merchandise 
to  a  market  where  the  profit  is  sufficiently  enticing.  Trade 
under  present  conditions  is  trade  under  a  terrific  strain, 
but  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  if  there  had  been  any 
semblance  of  peace  and  order  in  China  during  the  past 
five  years  the  Customs  returns  would  have  been  double 
what  they  were  in  1925,  instead  of  registering  a  “slight 
decrease.” 

The  Chinese  people  have  never  been  trained  to  think 
about  public  affairs,  much  less  participate  in  them.  In 
fact,  they  have  been  reminded  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  for  three  thousand  years  that  governmental  affairs 
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were  strictly  none  of  their  business.  In  the  well-ordered 
Chinese  State  the  machinery  of  government  was  run  by 
what  is  known  in  the  West  as  the  Mandarinate,  a  kind  of 
civil  service  made  up  of  scholars  chosen  by  examination. 
The  Mandarinate  was  never  in  any  sense  responsible  to 
the  people,  but  to  the  Emperor  alone.  The  Imperial  Court 
constituted  the  only  check  upon  what  was  always  a 
rapacious  officialdom.  Each  small  magistrate  looted  the 
people  for  all  that  he  could  get  and  passed  along  to  his 
superior  as  little  as  he  could.  The  Viceroy  got  all  that  he 
could  out  of  the  district  officials  and  passed  as  little  on  to 
the  Court  as  possible.  Under  a  strong  Emperor  the  checks 
upon  officialdom  were  strict  and  severe.  Under  a  weak 
ruler  they  were  lax.  Nothing  but  fear  of  the  man  above 
or  a  riot  among  the  people,  which  would  inevitably  bring 
about  his  removal,  put  any  restraint  upon  any  Chinese 
official.  Among  the  high  potentates  directly  responsible 
to  the  Court  it  was  fear  of  the  Court  that  ruled  their 
behaviour.  In  every  generation  in  Chinese  history  there 
have  been  enough  exceptions  to  these  generalities  to  prove 
the  rule,  but  one  has  only  to  read  any  Chinese  book  on 
morality  to  learn  that  the  official  was  popularly  regarded 
as  the  imperially  licensed  exploiter  of  his  territory  under 
no  obligation  to  give  up  any  more  of  his  loot  than  could 
be  extracted  from  him  by  force  or  a  threat  of  force.  It 
will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  under  a  weak  Emperor 
government  has  always  been  atrociously  bad  in  China, 
while  after  the  collapse  of  each  dynasty,  when  there  was 
no  head  to  the  State,  unspeakable  chaos  reigned,  y  Respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  people  is  an  idea  that  has  no  more  place  in 
Chinese  official  tradition  than  the  right  to  participate  in 
and  constitute  a  check  upon  Government  has  among  the 
traditions  of  the  common  folk. 

Traditions  are  hard  to  kill  in  China,  and  these  traditions 
of  Government  persisted  without  noteworthy  alteration 
down  to  the  year  1912,  when  they  were  abolished  by  man¬ 
date,  and  a  very  ancient  autocracy  became  by  a  mere 
change  of  name  a  highly  organised  democratic  State — the 
Republic  of  China.  The  young  Chinese  enthusiasts  whose 
agitations  had  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  dynasty 
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led  the  West  to  believe  that  this  was  a  change  for  which 
the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people  had  been  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  decades,  and  that  they  would  now  react  to 
liberty  as  any  Western  people  would  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  and  evolve,  overnight,  a  thoroughly  modern  and 
progressive  China. 

The  wholly  unprepared  and  bewildered  people,  who  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  all  meant,  went  on  with  their 
affairs,  traditionally  indifferent  to  what  they  had  always 
been  told  was  none  of  their  business.  The  Mandarinate, 
almost  as  ignorant  of  the  significance  of  the  change  and 
nearly  as  bewildered  as  the  people,  carried  on  for  a  few 
years  in  the  old  rut,  cautiously  feathering  their  nests  as 
usual,  but  running  to  no  excesses.  The  only  folk  who 
seemed  to  appreciate  that  the  master  was  gone,  that  the 
State  was  headless,  and  that  the  golden  opportunity  had 
arrived,  were  the  military  leaders,  who  promptly  usurped 
all  the  administrative  posts  from  that  of  President  down. 
While  Yuan  Shih-kai  lived  he  had  somewhat  the  same 
hold  upon  the  provincial  military  chiefs  that  the  Emperor 
had  upon  his  Viceroys  and  Governors,  but  after  his  death 
in  1916  there  was  no  supreme  head  to  the  army  and  dis¬ 
integration  began. 

It  had  been  discovered,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  three 
rebellions,  that  rebellion  brought  the  ambitious  upstart  to 
the  top,  on  a  level  with  men  who  qualified  through 
examination  and  long  years  of  service  for  high  office,  so 
rebellions  and  declarations  of  independence  became 
popular.  The  central  Government  lost  the  respect  of 
officialdom,  both  civil  and  military.  Bandits  who  could  not 
be  suppressed  were  taken  into  the  army;  radicals  and 
agitators  who  could  not  be  silenced  were  given  official 
posts  regardless  of  their  qualifications.  The  provincial 
army  became  the  private  property  of  the  military  satrap 
and  took  no  orders  from  Peking  unless  it  suited  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  local  chief.  Decentralisation  and  de¬ 
moralisation  were  the  only  factors  in  the  new  State  that 
made  progress.  Discipline  in  the  army,  even  down  to  the 
smallest  units,  became  lax.  Interprovincial  warfare 
became  more  and  more  common,  and  to  keep  their  ever- 
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increasing  armies  the  Military  Governors  (Tuchuns,  or 
Tupans  as  they  are  now)  began  to  intercept  revenues 
destined  for  Peking.  They  made  enormous  fortunes  out 
of  them.  They  got  in  the  habit  of  making  these  fortunes, 
and  when  the  armies  kept  on  growing  and  there  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  both  the  Tuchun  and  his  men  the  former 
imposed  new  taxes  while  the  latter  openly  looted  the 
people. 

China  ceased  to  have  a  Government  in  our  sense  of 
the  word  six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  more 
Japanese  loans  and  no  more  proceeds  of  loans  to  distribute 
among  the  provincial  chiefs  in  exchange  for  their  doubtful 
allegiance.  The  only  revenues  that  came  into  the  once 
rich  and  powerful  capital  were  those  collected  under 
foreign  supervision — surplus  over  and  above  the  service  of 
foreign  loans — and  for  a  time  some  revenue  from  the 
railways.  To  meet  the  demands  of  those  Tuchuns  who 
graciously  recognised  the  so-called  Government  in  the 
capital  and  dictated  appointments  in  Peking  while  Peking 
dared  make  no  appointments  in  their  bailiwicks,  the  foreign 
collected  revenues  were  mortgaged  and  domestic  loans 
were  floated  on  them.  This  practice  inevitably  brought 
about  defalcations  on  foreign  obligations  and  the  national 
finances  began  to  get  into  a  desperate  tangle.  About  five 
years  ago  the  military  chieftains  commenced  to  appropriate 
the  railway  revenues,  which  w^ere  in  many  instances  security 
for  foreign  loans.  For  weeks  at  a  time,  even  for  months, 
China’s  trunk  lines  are  entirely  devoted  to  military  pur¬ 
poses,  with  no  goods  or  passenger  traffic  whatever,  and  the 
great  cities  of  the  interior  go  without  their  essential  sup¬ 
plies  or  rely  upon  cart,  camel,  mule  or  junk  traffic,  when 
these  conveyances  are  not  commandeered  by  the  soldiery. 
Then  when  the  feud  is  over  the  military  proprietor  of  the 
railway  raises  all  rates  to  get  revenue  in  a  hurry,  while  his 
subordinates  fatten  on  “  transit  taxes  ”  and  a  hundred  other 
petty  exactions.  Almost  nothing  is  returned  to  the 
administration  of  the  line  for  upkeep,  and  sometimes  even 
salaries  are  not  paid  for  months  at  a  stretch.  Everything 
goes  into  the  one  great  military  maw. 

Under  these  conditions  the  old  tradition  of  loyalty  in 
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both  civil  and  military  life  is  almost  dead.  In  all  these 
interprovincial  feuds  treachery  is  now  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Any  commander  who  delegates  power  to 
a  subordinate  who  is  out  of  his  sight  and  reach  raises  up 
an  enemy  against  himself.  To  hold  the  fealty  of  his  com¬ 
manders  he  has  to  allot  them  areas  within  which  they  can 
extort  money  from  the  wretched  people  without  check  or 
hindrance,  and  this  right  of  exploitation  is  not  infrequently 
used  by  the  incumbent  commander  to  build  up  a  force 
which  will  make  him  independent  of  his  chief  or  enable 
him  to  sell  himself  at  a  good  price  to  the  enemy. 

Civil  Governments,  both  central  and  provincial,  are 
simply  the  property  of  individual  militarists,  or  of  groups 
of  them,  as  the  railways  are,  and  the  civil  officials  and  poli¬ 
ticians,  including  great  numbers  of  the  Chinese  students 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  West,  supposedly  for  China’s 
redemption,  are  no  more  than  tax  collectors  in  the  service 
of  the  high  military  chiefs. 

Now  it  must  be  understood  that  throughout  Chinese 
officialdom  there  are  hundreds  of  thoroughly  decent,  honest, 
self-respecting  men  who  deplore  the  state  of  things  in 
their  country  much  more  bitterly  than  any  outsider  possibly 
could.  But  the  individual  Chinese  is  a  timid  person,  who 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  walk  briskly  away  from  trouble 
or  from  something  offensive  rather  than  face  it ;  and  so  it 
happens  that  when  a  Chinese  official’s  surroundings  dis¬ 
gust  him  beyond  all  further  endurance,  he  simply  retires 
from  public  life  and  disappears.  Conditions  are  therefore 
weeding  out  the  responsible  and  conscientious  men  from 
high  military  circles,  as  well  as  from  civil  officialdom,  and 
making  more  and  more  room  for  the  thoroughly  ruthless, 
cruel  and  rapacious  folk  who  have  graduated  from 
banditry  into  military  life ;  while  the  civil  posts  are  falling 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  ambitious  nobodies  who 
are  willing  to  serve  this  type  of  potentate. 

This  account  will  be  condemned  by  Chinese  abroad  as 
a  needless  attempt  to  besmirch  China’s  fair  name;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  both  the  Chinese  and  a  large 
body  of  foreigners  abroad  are  clamouring  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  all  foreign  rights  in  China,  and  particularly 
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for  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  extra-territorial  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  which  is  all  that  stands  between  the  foreign  resident 
and  the  gentle  mercy  of  these  irresponsible  military 
tyrants;  and  we  must  remember  that  the  official  spokes¬ 
men  of  Great  Britain  and  America  never  tire  of  repeating 
the  slogan  that  China  must  “  work  out  her  own  salvation,” 
and  must  bear  in  mind  that  China’s  rehabilitation  depends 
in  the  first  instance  on  a  Government  that  can  guarantee 
the  people  peace,  order  and  security. 

In  the  light  of  this  recital,  which  gives  the  barest  out¬ 
lines  of  what  is  becoming  an  impossible  “  political  situa¬ 
tion,”  the  simplicity  of  the  political  problem  presented 
should  stand  out  fairly  clearly.  It  all  boils  down  to  the 
fact  that  China  is  very  badly  in  need  of  a  heavy-handed 
master  who  can  reimpose  the  checks  upon  a  traditionally 
rapacious  officialdom  that  were  relaxed  when  the  Empire 
fell.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  people  are  impotent  to 
control  their  masters.  When  the  soldiery  commandeer 
their  animals,  confiscate  their  poor  crops,  loot  their  hovels 
and  rape  their  women,  they  join  the  army  long  enough  to 
get  rifles,  then  turn  bandits  and  loot  their  neighbours. 
As  for  organised  opposition  to  misrule,  they  have  no 
conception  of  it;  and  when  their  bandit  organisations  get 
big  enough  to  take  control  of  a  district  their  only  thought 
is  that  it  is  now  their  turn,  and  they  outdo  their 
predecessors  in  greed  and  cruelty.  The  decent  element 
in  the  official  class  does  not  organise  to  stem  the  tide  of 
dissolution,  but  goes  into  retirement  to  sigh  about  China’s 
vanished  greatness. 

The  need  of  a  firm  guiding  hand  is  such  a  crying 
need  that  the  only  persons  left  in  China  who  refuse  to 
admit  it  are  the  self-styled  “  nationalists,”  some  sincere, 
some  Russian-inspired,  the  predatory  classes  who  would 
be  eliminated  by  the  restoration  of  authority  and  disci¬ 
pline,  and  a  few  obstinately  sentimental  foreigners  who 
cannot  make  themselves  believe  that  the  style  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  suits  the  Anglo-Saxon  cannot  be  cut  to  fit  the 
Chinese,  despite  his  radically  different  temperament  and 
traditions.  The  great  dispute  among  those  who  know 
China  does  not  turn  so  much  upon  the  need  of  a  single 
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supreme  command  as  upon  the  prospective  source  of  it. 
This  raises  questions  which  cannot  readily  be  discussed 
until  some  light  has  been  shed  upon  another  seeming  com¬ 
plexity,  that  of  foreign  relations. 

•The  Chinese  are  a  people  who  do  not  like  to  admit  that 
there  is  anything  inherently  wrong  with  their  country.  A 
Chinese  diplomatic  representative  abroad  will  flatly  con¬ 
tradict  Press  reports  of  facts  or  incidents,  even  while  he 
knows  that  the  Government  to  which  he  is  accredited  has 
its  files  crammed  with  evidence  to  prove  his  mendacity. 
So  it  happens  that  when  the  fervently  patriotic  Chinese 
youngster  becomes  aware  that  his  country  has  ceased  to 
be  a  nation,  that  its  credit  at  home  and  abroad  is  gone, 
that  its  internal  and  foreign  trade  are  being  strangled, 
that  such  Government  as  there  is  is  a  scandal,  and  that 
the  wretched  people  are  staggering  under  a  weight  of 
imposition  and  abuse  that  they  cannot  long  carry,  he  will 
not  admit  to  himself  that  the  fault  can  possibly  lie  any¬ 
where  within  China,  but  must  in  some  way  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  nefarious  foreigner. 

In  this  mood  he  receives  from  the  Russian  agitator  with 
real  gratitude  such  expressions  as  “  the  exploitation  of 
the  weaker  peoples,”  repudiation  of  the  “  unequal  treaties,” 
“capitalistic  imperialism,”  and  the  like,  and  whips  him¬ 
self  into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  patriotism  of  the  most 
unreasonably  anti-foreign  character.  He  has  never  read 
the  “  unequal  treaties,”  and  has  no  idea  how  they  came 
to  be  negotiated.  He  has  no  conception  of  what 
“  capitalistic  imperialism  ”  means,  and  does  not  want  any. 
He  is  pleased  only  to  believe  that  it  is  all  the  foreigner’s 
fault,  and  that  these  slogans  make  it  clear. 

It  is  this  state  of  mind  that  the  foreign  communities 
in  China  have  been  facing  for  several  years.  The 
Russians,  moreover,  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
cultivating  such  ideas,  and  we  have  spent  nothing.  All 
Chinese  officialdom  pats  the  young  enthusiast  on  the  back, 
secretly  or  openly,  and  tells  him  that  he  has  the  right  idea, 
because  foreign  supervision  of  certain  revenues  and  cer¬ 
tain  checks  which  the  Powers  still  hold  upon  officialdom 
are  the  very  last  checks  upon  their  free  and  untrammelled 
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exploitation  of  their  country.  If  these  can  be  shaken  off 
China  can  be  looted  without  stint  or  mercy. 

Illegal  taxes  are  imposed  upon  foreign  goods  and  pro¬ 
tests  are  elicited  from  the  Legations,  which  are  duly 
ignored.  If  nothing  further  happens  more  and  heavier 
illegal  taxes  are  imposed.  Foreigners  are  outraged  in 
person  and  property  by  unruly  soldiery,  perhaps.  The 
official  responsible  says  it  was  the  foreigner’s  fault.  He 
deliberately  stopped  a  Chinese  bullet  with  his  person  or 
committed  an  assault  upon  a  company  of  armed  men. 
Apologies  and  indemnities  are  therefore  refused.  If 
nothing  happens  there  are  more  outrages.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  defaults  on  an  interest  payment  on  a  foreign  loan, 
and  the  Legations,  of  course,  protest.  The  protest  is 
ignored,  so  if  nothing  happens  the  Government  defaults 
on  all  loans.  If  the  Powers,  individually  or  in  a  group, 
threaten  drastic  action  because  of  some  flagrant  and  high¬ 
handed  breach  of  the  treaties,  the  Russian  agents  and  the 
Chinese  official  agents  hasten  to  stir  up  the  nationalists, 
and  a  wail  goes  up  which  is  heard  in  London,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  every  other  capital.  The  missionaries  become 
alarmed.  They  think  that  Chinese  “  good  will  ”  is  being 
alienated,  and  that  their  cause  will  suffer,  so  they  make 
strong  appeals  for  conciliation.  They  say  we  must  give 
up  something  to  appease  and  quiet  the  patriots.  To 
show  how  highly  this  is  appreciated  a  few  mission  hospitals 
are  immediately  thereafter  commandeered  as  barracks,  and 
a  few  chapels  converted  into  stables. 

This  is  the  “  Nationalism”  that  is  so  widely  advertised 
abroad. 

The  “  unequal  treaties  ”  deserve  a  little  attention  also. 
Without  going  into  elaborate  details  it  may  be  said  with¬ 
out  fear  of  denial  that  all  of  the  older  treaties,  which 
embody  the  rights  enjoyed  by  foreigners  in  China,  were 
negotiated  to  force  the  Chinese  to  treat  us  as  equals  and 
not  as  inferiors,  as  traders  from  civilised  countries  entitled 
to  fair  dealing,  and  not  as  despised  savages  whom  the 
Chinese  authorities  could  abuse,  loot  or  exclude  altogether 
from  trade  according  to  fancy.  They  would  not  let  us 
trade  in  the  interior,  so  we  asked  for  plots  of  land  where 
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we  could  live  by  ourselves,  and  they  gave  us  unproductive 
rocks,  malarial  swamps,  sand  banks  and  beggars’  quarters 
in  contempt.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  concessions,  now 
the  most  valuable  bits  of  land  in  China,  crammed  with 
Chinese  who  will  not  live  under  their  own  Government. 
Their  existence  is  now  a  violation  of  China’s  sovereign 
rights,  an  outrage  upon  her  dignity! 

The  rights  which  the  “  unequal  treaties  ”  give  us  are, 
in  brief,  the  following :  The  right  to  reside  in  certain 
allotted  settlements  and  trade.  The  right  to  travel  in  the 
interior  and  trade,  but  not  the  right  to  residence  or  the 
purchase  of  land.  The  right  to  trial  by  our  own  judicial 
authorities  instead  of  by  native  rack  and  thumbscrew  or 
by  judges  completely  subservient  to  the  rapacious  military. 
The  right  to  a  fixed  import  and  export  duty  on  our  wares 
and  purchases,  so  that  they  may  not  be  subject  to  the  erratic 
and  often  confiscatory  charges  imposed  in  the  old  days. 
The  right  to  supervise  the  collection  of  certain  Chinese 
revenues  so  that  the  payment  of  China’s  foreign  debts 
may  not  be  dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  fancy  of  an 
irresponsible  Government,  which  provision,  by  the  way, 
is  the  sole  foundation  of  China’s  foreign  credit.  The  right, 
since  the  Boxer  episode,  when  a  valiant  attempt  was 
fostered  by  the  Government  to  exterminate  all  foreigners, 
including  the  Diplomatic  Body,  to  maintain  in  Peking  a 
Legation  quarter,  to  keep  open  a  line  of  railway  from 
Peking  to  the  sea,  and  to  station  in  North  China  a  small 
number  of  guards.  This  sums  up  the  most  heinous 
features  of  the  “  unequal  treaties,”  and  there  was  never 
one  of  them  imposed  that  was  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  security  and  peace  of  mind  of  the  foreign  trader  who 
tried  to  do  business  with  this  country.  The  Chinese  now 
admit  that  this  may  possibly  have  been  true  in  the  past, 
but  that  times  have  changed,  and  that  these  provisions 
for  our  safety  are,  in  this  civilised  era,  wholly  superfluous 
— not  only  superfluous  but  really  a  standing  insult  to 
China.  „ 

Times  have  indeed  changed,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
picture  what  would  happen  if  these  provisions  for  the 
safety  of  the  foreigner  and  his  investments  were  abolished 
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in  the  revised  treaties  which  the  Chinese  suggest.  Times 
have  changed  very  much  for  the  worse.  The  Chinese 
Government,  as  an  organ  exercising  authority  throughout 
the  land,  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  with  scant  hope 
of  its  revival,  so  that  there  is  no  central  Power  to  appeal 
to  against  outrages  and  abuses.  The  foreign  investment 
is  a  thousand  times  what  it  was  seventy-five  years  ago, 
and  foreigners  are  a  hundred  times  more  numerous  and 
are  widely  scattered.  Chinese  officials  were  then  respon¬ 
sible  to  Peking,  and  heads  came  off  lightly  when  things 
went  wrong;  while  Chinese  soldiers  took  orders  and  kept 
their  hands  off  what  was  marked  taboo.  Officials  now  are 
their  own  masters,  and  declare  their  “  independence  ”  if 
rebuked,  while  there  are  1,900,000  armed  men  scattered 
over  the  landscape,  and  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  them 
pay  themselves  in  loot.  The  foreigner  enjoys  some  im¬ 
munity  still  by  virtue  of  tradition.  His  rights  were  made 
sacred  by  the  punitive  expedition  that  followed  the  Boxer 
rebellion,  and  this  is  not  quite  forgotten.  If,  however, 
public  advertisement  were  made  of  the  fact  that  all  these 
hitherto  sacred  rights  were  forfeit  by  agreement  the  latent 
anti-foreignism  that  is  in  every  Chinese  heart  would  come 
to  the  surface,  and  the  most  popular  sport  in  China,  while 
there  were  foreigners  left  to  harass,  would  be  baiting  the 
foreigner. 

This  is  not  guesswork,  for  there  is  increasing  evidence 
of  this  spirit  at  every  turn.  Weak  and  timid  diplomacy 
has  encouraged  the  Chinese  to  show  their  innate  attitude 
towards  the  alien  more  and  more  clearly  from  year  to  year, 
and  in  every  community,  including  even  the  ports,  all 
foreign  residents  live  in  a  state  of  insecurity  and  high 
nervous  tension  which  is  wearing,  to  say  the  least.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  blandly  suggested  by  foreigners  or  Chinese 
abroad  that  the  way  to  cure  all  of  China’s  ills  is  to 
surrender  foreign  rights  in  China  it  is  irritating,  to  put  it 
mildly. 

Among  all  the  older  residents  in  China,  however, 
concern  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  foreigners  is  over- 
shadow’ed  by  the  thought  of  what  would  happen  to  the 
poor,  miserable  Chinese  when  the  surrender  of  all  the 
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foreigner’s  treaty  rights  is  suggested.  One  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  International  Commission  that  has  been 
studying  China’s  so-called  “  legal  system  ”  recently 
remarked  in  public:  “If  we  acceded  to  all  the  Chinese 
demands  and  surrendered  our  rights,  the  missionaries  in 
China  would,  within  three  months,  make  such  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  people  that  we  should  have 
armed  intervention  at  once,  and  on  a  big  scale,  in  the 
name  of  humanity.” 

While  we  have  gunboats  on  the  China  coast  and  on 
China’s  waterways,  while  we  have  armed  forces  in  Peking 
and  Tientsin,  while  we  have  concessions  in  which  the 
Chinese  military  cannot  commit  depredations  and  news¬ 
papers  w'hich  they  cannot  suppress,  foreign  opinion  is  still 
a  powerful  restraining  influence  upon  an  otherwise 
irresponsible  officialdom.  While  we  have  the  concessions 
we  afford  millions  of  Chinese  a  safe  market,  places  where 
they  can  trade  in  the  open  without  fear  of  extortion,  and 
build  factories  in  the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  put 
out  of  operation  by  official  exactions.  The  whole  com¬ 
mercial  life  of  the  Chinese  nation  now  centres  in  the 
foreign  communities  under  foreign  protection.  That  is 
why  the  militarists  are  so  anxious  for  their  retrocession. 
The  richest  looting  is  fenced  off  from  them.  The  foreign 
banks,  and  the  native  banks  in  the  foreign  concessions, 
have  in  their  vaults  enormous  hoards  of  wealth  from  every 
province  upon  which  the  militarists  cannot  levy,  as  they 
levy  upon  the  banks  outside  the  concessions.  All  this 
wealth  would  be  available  to  a  predatory  officialdom  if 
our  rights  could  only  be  swept  aside. 

The  surrender  of  our  rights,  the  cancellation  of  the 
“  unequal  treaties,”  would  be  tantamount  to  leaving  the 
best  elements  in  China  in  the  lurch.  We  could  run  away, 
but  the  Chinese  people  could  not. 

To  return  now  to  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  order 
and  respect  for  authority,  it  is  clearly  recognised  that 
nothing  but  force  or  a  show  of  a  determination  to  use 
force  could  ever  induce  the  bandit  kings  who  have  now 
divided  China  among  themselves  to  submit  to  any  kind  of 
discipline  at  all.  Whether  or  not  China  can,  in  her  present 
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distracted  state,  evolve  such  a  force  is  a  moot  point.  Every 
time  a  seemingly  forceful  figure  looms  above  the  military 
horizon  and  introduces  himself  with  a  few  successes 
thousands  of  foreigners  and  millions  of  Chinese  turn 
towards  him  as  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  hope  fervently 
that  China’s  Mussolini  has  appeared  at  last.  Disappoint¬ 
ments  have  been  many  and  bitter,  and  all  the  while  the 
task  before  the  prospective  saviour  becomes  more  difficult 
and  the  material  at  hand  of  poorer  quality.  The  decen¬ 
tralisation  of  power,  the  breakdown  of  discipline  and  of 
the  tradition  of  loyalty  in  the  army  reduce  the  chances  of 
success.  Worst  of  all,  the  impoverishment  of  the  people 
and  the  ruin  of  such  national  properties  as  the  railways,  the 
predominance  of  adventurers  and  ruthless  exploiters  in 
the  seats  of  high  authority,  are  constant  reminders  that 
China  has  not  much  farther  to  go.  The  virtual  collapse 
of  the  Tariff  Conference  at  the  end  of  June,  after  eight 
months  of  futile  negotiation,  has  advertised  to  the  world 
the  fact  that  China  is  financially  bankrupt,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  put  her  on  her  feet  again  until  there  is  a 
real  Government,  exercising  real  authority  throughout  the 
land. 

The  ready  and  easy  alternative  to  the  “  Chinese 
Mussolini  ”  who  refuses  to  appear  is,  of  course,  inter¬ 
national  intervention.  One  has  only  to  murmur  this  to 
hear  the  nationalists  fume  and  the  military  exploiters  rage. 
Chinese  resistance  to  such  intervention  would,  however, 
be  trifling.  In  spite  of  all  the  nonsense  published  about 
China’s  “  legitimate  aspirations  ”  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people  would 
welcome  any  change,  however  radical,  which  would  bring 
some  surcease  from  their  tribulations.  The  obstacle  to  the 
suggestion  is  not  any  force  in  China  that  might  oppose 
intervention,  but  scandalised  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  where  a  “  square  deal  ”  for  China  has 
become  an  important  clause  in  the  political  creed  of  every 
faction,  and  where  our  good  folk  are  far  from  realising 
that  the  sympathy  which  they  might  with  good  cause  lavish 
upon  the  Chinese  people  is  not  expended  in  support  of  the 
China  that  they  want  to  help,  which  is  the  prostrate  victim 
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of  the  cruellest  and  most  destructive  militaristic  system  of 
modern  times,  but  goes  to  bolster  up  the  cause  of  China’s 
worst  enemies,  her  own  native  exploiters. 

Misguided  public  opinion  may  be  an  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  intervention  in  China  at  the 
moment,  but  if  one  wants  a  satisfactory  solution  within 
a  reasonable  time  it  is  the  only  one.  Publicists  throughout 
the  Occident  are  very  loth  to  advocate  intervention  in  the 
face  of  popular  prejudice,  so  it  appears  that  events  and 
conditions  in  China  will  have  to  advertise  themselves. 
This  they  are  doing,  and  this  they  will  continue  to  do,  and 
it  appears  to  us  who  live  in  the  East  that  the  startling 
catastrophe,  whatever  its  nature,  which  will  bring  about  a 
radical  change  of  attitude  towards  conditions  in  China 
throughout  the  world  cannot  be  very  remote  because 
things  cannot  go  on  much  longer  as  they  are. 
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THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  NEGOTIATIONS 

By  John  Bell 

Hitherto  the  world  had  been  led  to  believe  that  Germany 
was  very  maladroit  in  her  diplomacy.  She  was  considered 
to  be  clumsy  and  what  the  French  call  bete.  But  what 
has  occurred  since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  may 
well  induce  those  who  held  this  opinion  to  revise  it. 
German  diplomacy  has  not  been  stupid.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  was  hoped,  that  Germany  had 
signed  the  Versailles  Treaty  in  good  faith,  and  that  she 
would  strive  conscientiously  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  her ;  but  the  history  of  the  last  seven  years, 
if  it  is  studied  with  perfect  impartiality,  will  show  that 
the  aim  of  German  policy  has  been  to  evade  the  execution 
of  the  Treaty,  and,  in  fact,  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 

In  the  light  of  the  negotiations  now  taking  place  for 
what  many  French  writers  call  a  rafprochejnent  between 
France  and  Germany — the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand, 
prefer  to  call  it  Ausgleich,  or  compromise,  which  is  not 
the  same  thing — it  may  be  useful  before  dealing  with  them 
and  explaining  their  import  to  indicate  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  the  actual  situation.  And  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  to  do  this  since  a  review  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  reveals  very  clearly  the  trend  of  German  policy 
which  is  to  create  an  entirely  new  position  in  Europe  in 
which  she,  the  beaten  foe  in  1918,  shall  occupy  a  dominant 
place  with  the  assistance  of  France,  if  that  country,  by 
reason  of  its  financial  difficulties  and  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  outside  help,  accepts  the  offer  of  co-operation. 

One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Germany  never 
intended  to  make  good  the  damages  of  war  such  as  they 
were  drawn  up  by  the  Allies.  She  was  never  told  clearly 
what  she  had  to  pay.  The  fact  that  the  peace  negotia¬ 
tors  could  not  fix  a  sum  at  the  conference  in  Paris,  and 
were  unable  to  establish  a  total  at  the  numerous  Inter- 
Allied  conferences  subsequently  held,  created  the  worst 
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possible  feeling  in  Germany.  The  Germans  got  the 
idea  that  they  would  be  slaves  for  ever,  that  their  country 
would  be  kept  down  for  generations;  and  consequently 
they  never  from  the  first  intended  to  carry  out  the  repara¬ 
tion  clauses  in  the  Peace  Treaty  without  serious  revision. 
They  were  encouraged  in  this  attitude  by  the  dissensions 
among  the  Allies.  In  particular,  the  policy  which  the 
British  Government  thought  fit  to  assume  against  the 
French  point  of  view  is  held  by  many  Frenchmen  to  be 
responsible  for  the  pertinacity  of  Germany  to  have  the 
Peace  Treaty  revised  beyond  recognition.  It  will  be 
admitted  now  that  the  Germans  have  made  considerable 
.  progress  in  this  direction.  The  portents  are  that  if 
German  policy,  the  aim  of  which  is  clear  to  everybody, 
succeeds,  the  Peace  Treaty  will  not  only  be  revised  but 
practically  scrapped. 

Things  might  have  been  different  if  all  the  Allies  had 
been  of  one  mind  in  the  njatter  of  exacting  reparations 
from  Germany,  for  it  is  feasible  to  conjecture  that  there 
would  have  been  no  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  In  face  of 
Allied  unanimity  Germany  would  have  striven  to  find  the 
means  to  avoid  default.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
occupation  was  bad  for  Germany,  but  we  know  now  that 
she  turned  it  to  excellent  account.  She  set  to  work  to 
ruin  her  money,  and  did  not  worry  if  tens  of  thousands  of 
her  people  were  ruined  at  the  same  time.  She  did  this  in 
order  to  bring  about  her  bankruptcy;  and  she  succeeded 
so  well  that  she  forced  the  Allies  to  come  to  her  aid.  The 
Dawes  Plan  was  born,  and  we  had  the  singular  spectacle 
of  Germany  forcing  the  nations  who  had  been  at  war  with 
her  to  put  her  on  her  feet  again  after  she  had  wilfully 
brought  about  her  bankruptcy,  and  to  furnish  her  with 
money  so  that  she  could  make  a  fresh  start  in  making 
her  reparation  payments. 

What  the  Allies  have  done  for  Germany  has  had  a  tragic 
repercussion  in  France.  Germany  has  healthy  money. 
Her  mark  is  practically  equal  to  the  shilling  in  value,  but 
it  has  more  than  seven  times  the  value  of  the  franc.  Ger¬ 
mans  who  go  to  Paris — and  they  went  in  large  numbers 
during  the  summer  and  autumn — obtain  at  least  six  glasses 
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of  beer  for  the  price  of  one  drink  at  home.  It  can  be 
imagined  that  Frenchmen  in  the  mass  feel  very  sore  when 
they  compare  the  purchasing-power  of  their  franc  with 
that  of  the  mark.  They  remember  that  they  have  fur¬ 
nished  100,000,000,000  francs  for  the  reconstruction  of 
their  devastated  regions,  a  liability  which  should  have 
been  discharged  by  Germany.  It  is  this  liability  which  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  deplorable  financial 
situation  in  France.  When  all  these  things  are  con¬ 
sidered,  can  it  be  w’ondered  at  that  Frenchmen  are  filled 
with  despair?  They  won  the  w^ar,  but  the  idea  is  fast 
settling  in  their  minds  that  they  are  losing  the  peace. 
It  is  this  unpleasant  thought  which  has  moved  France  to 
embark  on  what  appears  to  be  an  orientation  of  policy, 
to  seek  assistance  in  her  efforts  to  restore  her  finances 
from  an  unusual  quarter.  Hence  the  pourparlers  with 
Germany. 

It  would  seem  that  a  striking  evolution  has  been  effected 
in  the  French  mind.  France  had  counted  on  her  Allies. 
Urged  to  pay  her  war  debts  and  confronted  with  a  dis¬ 
tressing  internal  situation,  she  is  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  has  the  will  to  pay  back  w^hat  he  owes,  but  has  not 
the  means  and  does  not  see  any  favourable  prospects  of 
obtaining  them  unless  they  are  created  from  the  outside. 
Failing  to  obtain  from  her  Allies  the  necessary  aid,  she 
found  herself  obliged  to  do  what  she  did  not  desire  to 
do :  to  endeavour  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Germany 
whereby  she  could  obtain  ready  money  and  assurances 
that  she  would  be  given  the  means  to  enable  her  to  sur¬ 
mount  her  difficulties. 

There  is  another  cause  to  account  for  the  evolution  of 
the  French  mind.  It  is  the  Pact  of  Peace  and  the 
Locarno  Agreements.  What  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and 
M.  Briand  accomplished  at  Geneva  and  Locarno  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  sang  the  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  with  more  fervour  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country  sighing  for  peace,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  France  is  the  nearest  neighbour  of  Germany.  There 
never  was  any  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Locarno  spirit 
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in  France.  The  manifestation  of  this  spirit  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  reply  to  the  charges  of  militarism  and  Imperialism 
levelled  against  France  by  people  who  wrote  and  spoke 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  aspirations  of  the  French  people. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  due 
to  the  initiative  of  German  diplomacy  that  the  Locarno 
accords  were  realised.  The  agreements  were,  indeed,  a 
triumph  for  German  diplomacy,  which,  as  is  perfectly 
natural,  is  now  seeking  to  profit  from  its  master  stroke  in 
proposing  to  the  Allies  a  Pact  of  Peace. 

The  admission  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations 
with  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  w’as  the  favourable 
moment  for  putting  forward  her  claims.  The  Germans 
directed  their  gaze  to  the  Rhine,  and  very  naturally  con¬ 
cluded  that  with  the  Locarno  Agreements  in  operation, 
with  France,  England,  Belgium,  Italy,  Poland  and 
Czecho-Slovakia  of  one  mind  that  peace  should  reign 
in  Europe,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Rhineland,  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  the  Saar  to  be  occupied  by 
foreign  soldiers  whose  presence,  it  was  argued,  would  com- 
stitute  a  negation  of  the  spirit  of  peace  born  at  Geneva 
and  given  vitality  at  Locarno.  Who  can  say  that  Germany 
in  demanding  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhine  is  not  acting  in 
a  logical  spirit?  Any  other  country  finding  itself  in  the 
same  situation  would  have  adopted  the  same  course. 

It  had  always  been  in  the  French  mind  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  troops  of  occupation,  which  could  very  well 
be  done  in  keeping  with  the  Peace  Treaty.  But  this  was 
not  enough  for  Germany,  who  again  set  the  wheels  of  her 
diplomatic  machine  in  motion  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
something  more  than  a  partial  reduction  of  the  troops  of 
occupation.  Note,  again,  the  cleverness  of  German 
diplomacy.  Germany  knew  that  if  the  second  and  third 
zones  had  to  be  evacuated  something  would  have  to  be 
given  to  France  in  the  way  of  compensation.  In  common 
with  other  countries  she  had  been  closely  watching  the 
tragic  financial  struggle  in  France,  noting  the  apparently 
insurmountable  barriers  which  stood  in  the  way  of  financial 
restoration  and  the  uncertain  position  of  the  franc.  And 
just  as  she  made  a  proposal  to  Belgium  for  the  retrocession 
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of  Eupen  and  Malm^dy,  so  she  conceived  the  idea  of  going 
to  the  rescue  of  France  on  certain  conditions. 

The  interview  between  M.  Briand  and  Herr  Stresemann 
was  inevitable.  It  was  a  very  agreeable  luncheon  of  two 
covers  at  Thoiry.  M.  Briand  and  Herr  Stresemann 
enjoyed  the  meal.  They  talked  for  several  hours  on  one 
theme  :  the  desirability  of  bringing  about  a  rapprochement 
between  France  and  Germany  now  that  both  countries  had 
subscribed  to  engagements  which  meant,  if  they  were 
scrupulously  kept,  that  the  old  feeling  of  distrust  had  to 
give  place  to  friendship  based  on  mutual  confidence.  A 
communiquS,  as  hopeful  as  it  was  eloquent,  was  issued 
after  this  historic  conversation,  and  on  the  morrow  the 
world  was  led  to  believe  that  an  understanding  between 
France  and  Germany  was  as  good  as  arranged,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  respective  Governments. 

Here  a  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  important  role 
played  by  M.  Briand.  It  was  assumed  by  the  French  com¬ 
mentators  that  he  had  gone  a  long  way,  that  he  had  prac¬ 
tically  engaged  his  country  to  an  understanding  with  Ger¬ 
many  which  signified  that  the  Rhine  would  be  evacuated, 
that  the  Saar  would  be  retroceded,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  more  supervision  of  German  armaments.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  M.  Briand  is  too  subtle,  too  wily  a  negotiator 
to  commit  himself  to  a  programme  of  concessions  of  this 
kind.  He  is  terribly  serious  on  this  question  of  peace,  and 
it  is  the  ambition  of  his  remarkable  career  as  a  statesman 
to  do  something  to  save  Europe  from  another  war.  He 
lives  and  works  for  that.  What  M.  Briand  did  at  Thoiry 
was  to  discuss  with  Herr  Stresemann  not  the  details  of 
a  rapprochement^  but  the  general  idea  of  an  understand¬ 
ing.  Had  he  done  more  than  that  he  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  repeating  his  unpleasant  experience  at  Cannes, 
where  his  talks  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  led  to  his  sudden 
journey  to  Paris  and  the  resignation  of  his  Ministry. 

M.  Briand  discharged  his  duty  with  tact,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  French  Government  not  only  approved 
of  what  he  had  done,  but  decided  that  the  conversations 
with  Germany  should  continue.  Then  an  incident 
occurred  which  disturbed  the  favourable  atmosphere 
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created  at  Thoiry.  Herr  Stresemann  was  evidently  well 
satisfied  with  himself,  as  he  had  reason  to  be,  for  it  was  no 
mean  diplomatic  achievement  to  have  interested  France  in 
the  idea  of  a  rapfrochement.  But  he,  in  a  moment  of 
elation,  seriously  jeopardised  his  success  by  the  speech  he 
delivered  to  the  German  colony  at  Geneva.  When  Herr 
Stresemann  permitted  himself  to  make  the  unfortunate 
utterance  to  the  effect  that  German  guiltlessness  of  having 
provoked  the  war  was  admitted  by  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  received  into  the  League  of  Nations,  he  had  in  mind 
the  internal  situation  of  Germany,  the  constant  struggle 
that  is  taking  place  between  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Pacifists.  But  the  speech  created  a  bad  impression  in 
France,  which  was  not  removed  by  Herr  Stresemann’s 
explanation.  It  may  well  be  that  this  regrettable  speech 
will  affect  the  negotiations  if  and  when  they  are  begun  in 
all  seriousness,  unless  there  is  a  retractation  and  a  re¬ 
affirmation  of  the  article  in  the  Peace  Treaty  in  which  Ger¬ 
many’s  guilt  is  admitted.  German  diplomacy  is  clever,  but 
it  can  be  stupid  at  times. 

Herr  Stresemann’s  speech,  as  clumsy  as  it  was  ill-timed, 
was  bound  to  provoke  a  reply.  Probably  the  most  placid 
and  least  sensational  newspaper  in  France  is  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  and  it  characterised  the  assertion  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Foreign  Minister  as  one  of  extreme  audacity.  For 
this  newspaper  the  responsibility  of  the  German  Imperial 
Government,  duly  demonstrated  by  incontestable  facts, 
was  established,  and  there  was  no  relation  between  the 
admission  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
question  of  her  war  guilt.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
F rench  Press  was  that  the  unfortunate  speech  was  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  serious  precautions  would  have  to  be  taken  before 
engaging  in  negotiations  with  a  Government  in  whose  eyes 
the  ex-Kaiser  and  his  war-lords  had  no  responsibility  for 
the  war.  But  the  most  effective  reply  came  from  the 
French  statesman  who  was  best  qualified  to  give  it — 
M.  Poincare.  Speaking  at  a  banquet  of  ex-soldiers  at 
Saint  Germain,  the  Premier  and  Finance  Minister  made  a 
statement  which  was  marked  by  considerable  tact  but  was 
none  the  less  firm.  For  him,  as  for  every  Allied  statesman, 
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Germany  was  the  aggressor.  M.  Poincare’s  declaration 
and  his  speech  at  Bar-le-Duc  on  the  following  day  showed 
that  while  he  has  no  rancour  against  Germany  his  distrust 
of  her  has  not  disappeared.  He  would  like  to  get  rid  of 
this  distrust,  and  he  would  have  an  easier  mind  if  he  was 
assured  that  the  Germany  of  to-day  disavowed  the  acts  of 
the  Germany  of  yesterday.  This  assurance  obtained, 
M.  Poincare  has  made  it  clear  that  it  would  be  less  difficult 
to  give  the  hand  of  friendship  to  Germany. 

While  it  is  the  desire  of  the  French  Premier  that  the 
negotiations  for  an  understanding  with  Germany  shall  con¬ 
tinue,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  determination  that  they  shall 
be  conducted  on  safe  lines  so  far  as  the  Peace  Treaty  is 
concerned.  He  views  these  conversations  in  the  light  of 
loyal  talks  on  questions  in  which  France  and  Germany  are 
interested.  Therefore  he  is  willing  that  efforts  shall  be 
made  to  bring  about  an  understanding,  but  on  condition 
that  nothing  is  done  to  affect  the  Peace  Treaty  or  the  alli¬ 
ances  that  France  has  made  with  other  countries.  Further, 
it  must  be  understood  that  there  shall  be  no  whitewashing 
of  Germany,  who  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  war. 
M.  Poincare  will  insist  on  another  point,  and  that  an 
important  one  :  decisive  proof  must  be  forthcoming  that 
Germany  is  materially  and  morally  disarmed.  Is  M.  Poin¬ 
care  asking  too  much?  In  this  connection  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  a  doubt  that  Germany  was  admitted  into 
the  League  of  Nations  before  she  had  fulfilled  the  military 
clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  There  are  reports  of  expen¬ 
diture  on  the  Reichswehr  which  are  having  a  disturbing 
effect  on  French  public  opinion.  Germany  is  alleged  to  be 
spending  more  money  on  the  Reichswehr  than  France  is 
spending  on  her  army  with  three  or  four  times  more  men. 
In  these  circumstances  there  is  some  disquietude  in  France 
as  to  the  future.  It  would  disappear  if  the  internal  situa¬ 
tion  of  Germany  were  regulated.  There  is  a  fear  that  the 
more  liberty  Germany  obtains,  the  more  the  Peace  Treaty 
is  revised,  the  Nationalists  will  work  all  the  harder  to 
realise  their  dream,  which  is  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy. 

Now,  a  German  understanding  with  France,  if  it  is 
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brought  about,  will  interfere  with  Nationalist  ambitions. 
For  the  Nationalists  an  understanding  would  mean  the 
end  of  German  militarism;  all  the  patriotic  associations 
such  as  the  Stahlhelm  would  have  to  be  disbanded;  the 
triumph  of  the  Reichsbanner  would  be  complete ;  it  would 
be  the  end  of  the  German  dream  of  revenge.  At  present 
the  Reichsbanner,  a  very  large  organisation  composed 
mostly  of  all  soldiers  animated  with  peace  ideals,  is  making 
great  headway  in  Germany,  putting  up  a  big  fight  against 
the  Nationalists.  But  while  its  Socialist  members  are 
sincerely  anxious  that  Germany  shall  be  saved  from 
another  war,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  before  1914  the 
Socialists  were  equally  strong  in  their  opposition  to  the  war 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  we  know  how  they  were 
induced  to  accept  that  policy  when  Germany  decided  to 
embark  on  the  conflict. 

There  is  not  the  same  division  of  opinion  in  France  on 
this  question  of  a  rapproche^nent.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen  will  welcome  it  if  it  means  that 
Germany  will  put  away  from  her  all  ideas  of  revenge,  and 
if  she  will  honestly  fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  upon  her 
by  the  Peace  Treaty.  Sections  of  the  Right  will  remain 
consistent  in  their  opposition  to  any  arrangement  being 
made  with  Germany;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  France, 
while  obtaining  assurances  of  absolute  security  and  con¬ 
crete  advantages  in  the  form  of  economic  exchanges  and 
also  ready  money  to  help  her  tide  over  her  financial  diffi¬ 
culties — if,  in  short,  an  entente  is  established  on  the  lines 
laid  by  M.  Poincare,  even  the  opposition  of  the  sections 
of  the  Right  will  pass  away. 

What  will  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  understanding  con¬ 
templated  }  What  is  the  price  to  be  paid  to  Germany,  and 
what  will  France  receive  in  return  Evidently,  in  spite 
of  what  is  in  M.  Poincare’s  mind,  Herr  Stresemann  counts 
on  serious  modifications  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  For  these 
modifications,  and  in  order  to  assist  France  financially, 
Germany  is  prepared  to  put  on  the  market  the  railway 
bonds  for  11,000,000,000  gold  marks  and  industrial  bonds 
for  5,000,000,000  gold  marks  mentioned  in  the  Dawes 
Plan.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  bonds  do  not 
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belong  to  the  Reich  and  that,  therefore,  it  has  not  the 
management  of  them.  According  to  the  Dawes  Plan  the 
management  of  the  bonds  is  confided  to  two  trustees,  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  present  would  be  an  unfavourable 
moment  to  place  them  on  the  market.  The  company 
which  manages  the  German  railways  in  the  interest  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  pays  on  the  bonds  for  eleven  milliard  gold 
marks  5  per  cent,  interest  and  i  per  cent,  for  redemption. 
From  September  next  year  a  sum  of  660,000,000  gold 
marks  would  have  to  be  earmarked  for  the  service  of  the 
bonds,  the  money  being  paid  to  the  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  since  the  German  rail¬ 
ways  w'ere  formed  into  a  private  company  they  have  no 
longer  been  in  deficit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  receipts  are 
greater  than  the  amount  required  by  the  Dawes  Plan. 

With  290,000,000  gold  marks,  representing  the  special 
tax  on  transports  instituted  by  the  Dawes  Plan,  added  to 
the  660,000,000  gold  marks,  the  interest  on  the  railway 
bonds,  the  Reparation  Commission  will  next  year  receive 
950,000,000  gold  marks.  The  idea  appears  to  be  to 
mobilise  this  sum.  In  other  words,  to  ask  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  sell  the  bonds  for  eleven  milliard  gold 
marks  in  sections,  putting  them  on  the  market  like  any 
other  security.  It  has  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  com¬ 
mercialisation  is  provided  for  in  the  Dawes  Plan,  and  the 
reason  that  this  w^as  not  done  tw^o  years  ago  was  because 
there  was  no  certainty  that  Germany  would  be  able  to  pay 
the  interest. 

As  to  the  division  of  the  bonds,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
start  should  be  made  by  putting  two  milliards  on  the 
market,  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  would 
not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  absorb  bonds  of  that  amount, 
since  the  interest  could  be  taken  from  the  total  annual 
sum  paid  by  Germany  for  reparations.  As  France  has  the 
right  to  receive  fifty-two  per-cent,  of  the  payments  under 
the  Dawes  Plan  she  would  thus  obtain  1,000,000,000  gold 
marks,  or  something  like  8,500,000,000  paper  francs.  This 
represents  the  advantage  that  France  would  gain  by  the 
mobilisation  of  the  German  railway  bonds,  and  therefore 
the  measure  of  stabilisation  of  the  franc. 
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The  point  for  France  to  consider — and  it  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  carefully — is  whether  this  advantage  will 
compensate  her  for  the  big  concessions  that  Germany 
demands.  Of  course  the  advantage  to  France  would  be 
increased  as  more  bonds  were  put  on  the  market,  but  the 
question  is  whether  they  could  be  taken  up  at  short  inter¬ 
vals.  The  decision  to  commercialise  the  bonds  would  rest 
with  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert,  the  Agent-General  of  Reparation 
Payments,  and  naturally  it  could  be  hastened  by  the 
consent  of  Germany.  The  figures  I  have  given  are 
obtained  from  a  reliable  source.  They  have  been  collected 
by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Petit  Parisien,  who  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  political  concessions  de¬ 
manded  by  Germany  seem  to  exceed  the  price  of  the 
financial  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  her  to  France. 

But  there  is  a  talk  of  assistance  other  than  financial. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  question  of  an  economic  alliance 
between  France  and  Germany.  This  is  an  old  idea.  It 
was  advocated  years  ago  when  there  was  a  bitter  feeling 
between  France  and  England  on  the  measures  of  coercion 
to  be  applied  to  Germany,  then  a  defaulter.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  that  as  the  aim  of  British  policy  was  to  thwart 
France  in  her  efforts  to  obtain  her  just  due  France  should 
abandon  the  idea  of  obtaining  any  help  from  England  and 
make  the  best  terms  she  could  with  Germany.  It  was  a 
case  of  seeking  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  German 
coal  and  French  iron  ore,  thus  punishing  England  by 
transferring  the  French  coal  market  from  her  to  Germany. 
The  idea  of  a  Franco-German  economic  alliance  was 
revived  in  1923  during  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  realise  it,  but  under  conditions  that 
the  German  manufacturers  would  not  accept.  They  were 
in  a  bad  way  because  of  the  policy  which  the  German 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  pursue  in  order  to  make 
things  difficult  for  the  French  and  Belgians  occupying  the 
Ruhr  industrial  basin.  The  German  manufacturers  needed 
capital  badly,  and  the  French  industrial  magnates  were 
willing  to  furnish  it  on  condition  that  they  had  direct 
participation  in  the  management  of  the  Ruhr  mines  and 
factories.  The  Germans  rejected  the  French  proposals. 
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and  when  the  Ruhr  occupation  came  to  an  end  and  the 
Dawes  Plan  was  put  into  operation  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  the  resources  they  required  from  America. 

It  has  been  denied  that  the  possibility  of  a  Franco- 
German  economic  alliance  was  discussed  at  Thoiry.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  economic  combinations  are 
in  the  air.  Again  there  is  a  talk  of  a  coal  and  iron  ore 
agreement.  The  notion  prevails  in  certain  British  indus¬ 
trial  circles  that  while  an  alliance  of  this  sort  would  mean 
much  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  would  therefore  be 
worth  while,  it  would  not  have  a  very  serious  effect  on 
the  English  coal  trade.  This  reasoning  would  be  found 
to  be  false  by  the  experience  of  a  Franco-German  coal 
and  iron  ore  entente ;  for  this  would  mean  that 
England  would  lose  valuable  markets  not  only  for 
her  coal  but  for  her  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  A 
combination  of  German  coal  and  French  ore  following  the 
institution  of  an  International  Steel  Cartel  would  inevit¬ 
ably  mean  that  France  and  Germany  would  dominate  not 
only  production  but  also  exportation.  Inevitably  also,  in 
the  long  run,  it  would  affect  British  exchanges.  Things 
were  moving  in  the  direction  of  an  economic  understanding 
between  the  two  countries  before  the  Thoiry  meeting  was 
thought  of.  Germany  and  France  had  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  regard  to  special  steel,  and,  with 
Belgium,  had  drawn  up  a  regulation  concerning  pig-iron. 
This  had  to  come  into  operation  immediately  after  the 
formation  of  the  International  Steel  Cartel.  The  object 
of  these  combinations  is  to  restrict  international  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  world’s  markets,  and  obviously  those  countries 
remaining  outside  the  Cartel  would  be  affected,  since  it 
would  be  the  aim  of  the  contracting  parties  to  undersell 
them,  which  could  conceivably  be  done  by  the  system  of 
bonuses  on  production  and  export  which  was  in  operation 
in  Germany  before  the  war. 

In  spite  of  what  M.  Frangois  de  Wendel,  the  President 
of  the  Comite  des  Forges,  the  powerful  organisation  in 
France  which  controls  the  heavy  industries,  has  said,  a 
political  understanding  must  necessarily  be  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  an  economic  entente.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
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idea  prevailing  in  Germany.  We  have  not  to  ignore  the 
possible  repercussion  of  such  a  combination,  if  it  were 
realised,  in  England,  politically  as  well  as  industrially. 
We  would  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  by  France  and 
Germany  working  hand  in  hand  together  the  peace  of 
Europe  would  be  assured,  always  assuming  that  the 
German  Nationalists  had,  by  the  force  of  realities,  been 
compelled  to  abandon  their  idea  of  revenge.  But  a 
politico-economic  alliance  between  France  and  Germany 
would  presuppose  their  ascendancy  in  Europe,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  isolation  of  Britain.  There  are  forces  at  work 
to  realise  this  consummation.  They  are  German  forces, 
of  which  the  inspirer  is  Herr  Arnold  Rechberg,  the 
German  industrialist,  who,  strange  to  say,  is  using  a  French 
newspaper  of  the  Right  in  prosecuting  the  campaign  for 
a  Franco-German  understanding  to  the  detriment  of 
England. 

“  There’s  many  a  slip  ’twixt  cup  and  lip.”  And 
France  will  be  cautious  and  prudent  as  long  as  M.  Poincare, 
as  the  head  of  the  French  Government,  has  a  hand  in 
controlling  the  negotiations.  It  might,  however,  be 
otherwise  if  he  fell  and  a  politician  of  the  Left,  the  old 
Cartel  Left,  took  his  place.  Up  to  now  he  intends  to 
respond  loyally  to  the  German  overtures.  But  if  there 
has  to  be  an  economic  understanding  in  view  of  hastening 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  confined  to  France  and  Germany.  England, 
with  over  a  million  of  unemployed,  has  a  tragic  reason  for 
being  interested  in  this  question,  and  those  who  guide  her 
industrial  destinies  must  see  to  it  that  economic  coalitions 
are  not  made  to  her  detriment.  If  European  reconstruction 
has;  to  be  effective  all  the  nations  must  participate  in  it, 
otherwise  birth  will  be  given  to  rivalries  as  dangerous  as 
those  promoted  by  competition  in  armaments.  It  cannot 
be  a  question  of  replacing  military  domination  by  economic 
pow’er  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  nations  at  the  expense 
of  others. 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL  AND  THE  FUTURE 
By  James  Corbett 

Miss  May  Sinclair  once  made  the  statement  that  if  Mr. 
Flint  and  John  Keats  and  herself  were  all  three  in  the 
water,  and  if  she  were  the  only  swimmer  of  the  three,  and 
if  she  could  only  save  one  of  them,  she  would  probably 
save  John  Keats.  If  we  substitute  for  these  gentlemen  the 
names  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Winston  Churchill,  with  Mr. 
Cook  as  the  life-saver,  the  chances  are  that  he  would 
save  Winston  Churchill ! 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Conservative  happened  to  be 
faced  with  the  same  choice,  we  venture  to  state  that  a 
similar  selection  would  be  made.  I  doubt,  however,  if 
Mr.  Baldwin  could  be  relinquished  without  a  pang.  The 
innocent  face  of  Winston  disappearing  beneath  the  waters 
could  never  be  tolerated  by  any  self-respecting  Tory. 
Behind  that  cherub  smile,  and  those  eyes  of  childish  inno¬ 
cence,  lies  apparently  the  secret  of  real  genius,  and  genius, 
being  a  positively  rare  quantity  at  Westminster,  must  be 
saved  at  all  costs ! 

Doubtless  the  sorrow  would  be  real  and  genuine  for  the 
political  extinction  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  as,  according  to  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  and  his  friends,  politics  are  somewhat  at  a 
discount  on  the  other  side !  Every  illustrious  Conserva¬ 
tive  would  recall  the  fact  that  Mr.  Baldwin  did  not  go  to 
Aix-les-Bains  for  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  worked  stupendously  hard  in  trying  to  effect  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  deadlock,  and,  summing  him  all  up,  we 
know  he  has  made  a  rattling  good  Premier.  Yet  between 
him  and  the  incomparable  genius  of  Winston  some  people 
think  there  can  be  no  comparison  whatever. 

I  have  never  denied  the  fact  that  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  is  a  man  of  stupendous  ability.  I  venture  to 
state  that  no  contemporary  politician  has  ever  manifested 
such  clear-sighted  intelligence  as  this  son  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  His  career  has  been  meteoric.  He 
has  been  a  prominent  public  figure  since  his  nineteenth 
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year,  and,  born  in  1874,  he  may  still  be  regarded  as  a 
young  man.  He  went  through  the  Spanish  campaign  in 
Cuba,  and  was  with  the  British  force  during  the  Indian 
frontier  troubles  of  1897-1898;  he  served  in  the  Soudan 
campaign,  and  during  the  Boer  War  had  many  dramatic 
adventures  and  wrote  some  excellent  letters  to  the  papers. 
He  worked  heartily  for  the  Conservatives  until  Mr. 
Chamberlain  brought  out  his  fiscal  proposals,  when  he 
declared  against  them  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  and 
eventually  joined  the  Liberal  ranks.  In  1905  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  appointed  him  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  and  he  has  often  been  a  leading 
spokesman  of  the  Liberal  Government.  In  1908  he  was 
made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  losing  his 
seat  at  Manchester,  was  returned  for  Dundee.  He  became 
Home  Secretary  in  succession  to  Lord  Gladstone  on  the 
latter  being  appointed  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
South  Africa  in  1910,  and  in  19 ii  he  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  His  Privy  Councillorship  dates 
from  1907.  These  pre-war  facts  are  merely  to  refresh  the 
memory.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  events  that  led  up 
to  his  definite  break  with  the  Liberal  Party  and  his  present 
distinctive  position  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a 
Conservative  Government. 

Neither  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  dwell  on  what 
has  happened  in  the  past,  but  to  make  an  honest,  straight¬ 
forward  effort  to  envisage  what  may  possibly  occur  in  the 
near  future.  In  this  respect  everyone  will  admit  that 
politics  are  recognised  by  their  fluidity.  What  may  seem 
most  permanent  to-day  often  suffers  a  violent  meta¬ 
morphosis  to-morrow !  In  other  words,  no  matter  how 
ultra-conservative  any  politician  may  feel  in  principle,  he 
cannot  keep  back  the  hand  on  the  clock  of  destiny,  and 
when  the  hour  comes  for  the  clock  to  strike  we  are  con¬ 
scious,  again  and  again,  how  impossible  it  was  to  avert 
what  actually  happened  in  the  interval !  That  is  why  I 
am  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the  next  political  move 
that  may  be  ordained  for  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

This  brings  me  to  a  somewhat  brief  analysis  of  this 
politician’s  amazing  personality.  Winston  has  not  the 
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light,  fantastic  touch  of  the  redoubtable  Lloyd  George,  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  to  the  same  extent,  he  possesses 
a  wonderful  mercurial  temperament.  In  debate  he  can  be 
ponderous  and  adopt  the  “  grand  ”  manner  when  he  likes, 
but  his  intellect  and  intelligence  are  as  swift  as  the  French 
rapier !  What  few  people  seem  to  have  recognised  is  the 
undoubted  super-range  of  Winston’s  mental  qualities.  He 
can  present  all  the  aspects  of  a  problem  as  a  connoisseur 
may  demonstrate  all  the  glittering  facets  of  a  diamond,  and 
during  his  great  Parliamentary  speeches,  either  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  or  otherwise,  he  is  never  disturbed  by  the  veiled  or 
open  hostility  of  his  audience.  Even  his  two  historical 
Budget  speeches  were  never  once  regarded  as  boring. 
That,  indeed,  is  why  he  makes  such  an  excellent  Chan¬ 
cellor.  His  Budget  speech  to  Parliament  is  always  like 
the  descriptive  scene  of  some  mighty  march  in  human 
annals,  and  his  critical,  trenchant  survey  of  every  monetary 
item  might  have  made  him,  under  another  guise,  a  positive 
Danton  on  a  French  Tribune  !  He  is  absolutely  merciless 
in  the  presentation  of  facts,  and,  into  the  bargain,  he  sub¬ 
mits  those  facts  with  a  superb  judgment.  Every  historian 
will  admit  that  Winston  has  shown  all  the  qualities  of  a 
genius,  and  the  blunders  he  has  made  in  passing  from  one 
peak  to  another  are,  in  reality,  the  mysterious  errors  of 
genius.  Yet  throughout  all  his  interesting  and  varied 
career  Churchill,  in  his  last  analysis,  has  demonstrated  his 
saving  quality  of  good  sense.  For  instance,  despite  the 
Liberal  principles  which  he  professed  for  a  long  time  to 
uphold,  the  “  Russian  phase  ”  of  Winston’s  career  has 
marked  him  out,  once  and  for  all  time,  as  a  super-Con- 
servative !  Fie  has  been  violently  and  sternly  opposed  to 
all  forms  of  Bolshevism  and  ultra-Socialism,  and  to  listen 
to  his  fierce  denunciation  of  Marxism  on  a  public  plat¬ 
form  is  the  finest  intellectual  treat  on  economics  in  which 
any  individual  might  like  to  participate.  Yet  apart  from  his 
so-called  “  blunder  ”  at  Gallipoli — a  verdict  which  future 
history  may  certainly  not  countenance — and  irrespective  of 
his  amazing  impetuosity  with  the  Naval  Brigade  at  Ant¬ 
werp — a  military  manoeuvre  which  he  strongly  defended  in 
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his  Memoirs — there  has  been  a  gradual  conviction  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  minds  of  the  British  people  that  Winston 
Churchill  has  incontestably  earned  for  himself  the  title  of 
statesman,  and  the  main  point  at  issue  to-day  is  whether 
this  young  politician  will  get  his  chance  as  Premier. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  Premiership,  I  am  convinced 
that  Mr.  Churchill  could  make  his  mark  as  a  writer  of 
enduring  fame.  There  has  been  a  perpetual  charm 
about  his  literary  efforts  that  has  never  been  denied,  and 
even  his  despatches  during  the  Boer  War  days  still  read 
as  positive  gems  of  literature.  And  if  Winston  left  the 
field  of  British  politics  to-morrow  he  could  earn  more 
money  with  his  pen  in  a  year  than  as  a  politician  in  a 
lifetime.  He  has  exactly  those  gifts  of  daring  and  ima¬ 
gination  which  are  so  indispensable  in  the  literary  and 
journalistic  world,  and,  in  addition  to  those  factors,  he 
has  the  background  of  real  erudition  and  reflective 
thought. 

When  I  come  to  survey  him  as  a  politician  I  certainly 
do  not  agree  with  every  speech  he  has  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Neither  do  I  concur  with  many  of  the 
remarks  he  ’  has  made  in  his  war  Memoirs.  He  has 
bewildered  me  at  times  with  the  singular  attitude  he  has 
adopted  on  certain  political  questions,  notably  his  pro¬ 
longed  antagonism  to  Ulster  solidarity  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  Ireland ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  splendid 
magnanimity  he  displayed  during  the  negotiations  which 
ended  in  the  Irish  Treaty  of  Peace  made  me  realise  that 
he  had  a  broader  and  more  constructive  mind  than  I 
formerly  imagined.  His  fight  for  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  section  not  merely  aroused  the  fierce 
antagonism  of  men  like  Balfour  and  Birkenhead,  but 
seemed  at  one  time  to  mark  him  out  as  an  extreme  Radical 
of  the  most  ultra-advanced  views.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  recognise  in  his  speeches  of  that  period  the  solid, 
sensible  view's  of  a  wise  British  Imperialist,  and  w'hen  the 
Ulster  Volunteers  of  Belfast  deliberately  vetoed  his 
speech-making  in  the  famous  Ulster  Hall  many  of  us 
were  in  secret  sympathy  at  the  time  with  the  staunch 
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defiance  of  Carson  and  his  men.  The  day,  for  instance, 
that  Winston  threatened  to  stampede  Ulster  by  sending  a 
couple  of  gunboats  into  Belfast  Lough  will  always  be 
remembered  as  an  “  orange-lettered  ”  date  and  by  many 
a  negative  shake  of  the  head  from  Ulster  Orangemen. 
Yet  we  repeat  when  it  came  to  the  actual  Peace  Treaty— 
that  dramatic  document  signed  just  on  the  eve  of  a 
stupendous  world  war — nothing  was  finer  or  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  than  the  attitude  adopted  by  this  same  Churchill. 
Through  the  maze  of  political  rancour  and  bitterness  on 
all  sides  Winston  showed  himself  in  his  true  light  as  a 
constructive  statesman,  and  this  fact  will  always  be 
remembered  in  his  favour.  It  has  even  been  rumoured 
that  he  drafted  the  actual  Peace  Treaty  concurrently,  of 
course,  with  the  judicial  advice  of  Lord  Birkenhead,  and 
we  would  not  be  astounded  if  this  report  were  correct! 
Winston,  for  that  matter,  could  have  drawn  up  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles ! 

As  a  politician  Churchill  has  dumfounded  us  at  times 
with  his  amazing  propositions.  I  have  never  under¬ 
stood,  for  instance,  why  as  Home  Secretary,  and  as  a 
politician,  he  should  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  have  acted  as  a  “Scotland  Yard  commandant”  during 
the  famous  attack  on  the  anarchists  of  Sidney  Street;  just 
as  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  or  approve  of  many 
a  freakish  impulse  that  has  actuated  him  throughout  his 
other  Parliamentary  days.  Are  we  to  explain  these  adven¬ 
tures  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  sanity  as  but  the  frolic¬ 
some  gambols  of  a  wild,  temporarily  irresponsible  genius? 
If  so,  in  that  sense  they  may  be  condoned  and  forgiven, 
but  there  is  always  the  solemn  warning  that  they  must 
never  be  repeated ! 

When  I  come  to  reflect  upon  his  “  schism  ”  with  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  the  transference  of  his  allegiance  to 
the  strong  Conservative  group,  I  venture  to  state  that 
this  act  revealed  the  cardinal,  psychological  factor  in  the 
composition  of  this  very  complex  personality.  The  act 
revealed  in  a  flash  why  Churchill  played  such  a  significant 
part  in  the  days  of  Koltchak  and  Dennikin,  and  it  demon¬ 
strated  in  remarkable  fashion  why  the  Conservative  group 
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received  the  Churchill  convert  with  loving  and  open  arms. 
Stability  and  balance  are  the  fundamental  factors  in  the 
intellectual  equipment  of  Winston  Churchill,  and  although 
it  is  true  he  has  not  always  displayed  these  potential 
qualities  in  a  political  sense,  yet  the  inherent  repugnance 
of  the  man  to  all  forms  of  extremism,  Communism  and 
Marxism  have  evidenced,  time  and  time  again,  that  he 
was  cut  out  for  the  Conservative  rdle  in  politics.  His  dia¬ 
tribes  against  Leninism  have  been  absolutely  vitriolic; 
his  boundless  courage  against  the  extremists  has  won  the 
admiration  of  every  impartial  observer.  When  he  came 
to  Bristol  and  delivered  a  magnificent  speech  prior  to  the 
last  General  Election  his  impassioned  oratory  against 
the  gospel  of  Trotsky  and  Zinovieff  was  so  brilliant,  bit¬ 
ing,  and  denunciatory  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  thousands  of  people  who  filled  the  Colston  Hall  that 
memorable  afternoon.  He  rose  to  the  heights  of  a 
Demosthenes,  he  spoke  with  all  the  brilliance  and  indig¬ 
nation  of  an  Edmund  Burke,  and  gave  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  that,  in  argument  at  least,  he  was  an  absolute  giant 
of  intellectualism  against  the  puny  sophistries  of  Lenin 
and  Karl  Marx !  And  withal  he  spoke  with  the  air  of  a 
statesman,  a  man  who  carried  in  his  own  personality  the 
framework  of  a  potential  Prime  Minister,  a  great  figure 
who  saw  the  road  of  Reconstruction  and  Resettlement 
along  sane,  progressive  lines  of  sanity  and  reform !  His 
Bristol  visit  was  an  historic  incident  in  his  own  individual 
career,  and  more  than  one  London  writer  present  must 
have  had  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  important  part  this 
Churchill  was  to  play  in  the  days  ahead. 

Regarding  the  political  arena  from  a  purely  disin¬ 
terested  standpoint,  or  rather  from  an  angle  of  impartiality 
in  subservience  to  the  real  interests  of  the  nation,  we  state, 
with  all  solemnity,  that  Mr.  Baldwin  never  effected  a  more 
brilliant  political  stroke  than  the  day  he  assigned  the  post 
of  Chancellor  to  this  particular  politician.  For  Churchill 
has  seen,  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  any  man,  how  im¬ 
perative  it  is  for  Britain  to  preserve  equipoise  and  stability 
amongst  the  comity  of  nations,  and  in  him  at  all  events 
has  sunk  the  absolute  truth  that  finance,  and  the  rigid 
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control  of  finance,  is  the  solitary  plan  by  which  England 
can  regain  her  former  proud  prestige  in  the  world  of 
Great  Powers.  Mr.  Baldwin,  with  his  quick  tact  and 
intuitive  insight,  realised  that  Churchill  represented  the 
bujwark  of  stability  in  his  Cabinet,  in  his  Government, 
and  we  venture  to  state  that  he  has  never  regretted  the 
inspirational  impulse  which  made  him  select  Winston  as  1 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  national  cash-box !  That  is  to 
say,  the  World-War  was  a  stupendous  eye-opener  for  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  convinced  him, 
more  than  anything  on  earth,  what  an  earthquake  and 
cataclysm  had  occurred  within  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  world.  He  saw  that  the  repercussion  of  that 
mighty  struggle  meant  revolution,  chaos  and  anarchy  in  l 
many  lands,  and  he  realised,  with  the  instinctive  certainty  i 
of  Fate,  that  no  ultra-form  of  extreme  Radicalism  was 
going  to  be  the  solvent  for  England’s  difficulties.  We  \ 

certainly  do  not  believe  that  the  vision  conveyed  to  him  : 

was  one  of  purblind  reactionaryism,  and  if  he  deliberately  i 
attached  himself  to  the  Conservative  group  in  politics, 
it  would  be  manifestly  untrue  to  infer  that  he  had  meta¬ 
morphosed  from  being  a  respectable  Liberal  into  a  con¬ 
temptuous  die-hard.  But  stability  and  equipoise,  to  his 
intellect  at  least,  lay  along  the  path  of  Conservatism  in  a  ; 
modern,  progressive  sense,  and  this  explains  why  he  has 
rendered  such  brilliant  assistance  to  both  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
the  rest  of  the  Tory  Cabinet.  But  Churchill  is  not  a  Tory 
in  the  archaic  sense  of  the  term;  he  never  was  that;  and 
neither  was  his  famous  parent.  Lord  Randolph,  for  his¬ 
tory  confirms  that  the  latter  actually  became  prominent  on 
the  Conservative  side  for  his  scathing  attacks  on  what  he 
called  the  “  old  gang  ”  of  his  own  Party ;  but  this  fact, 
remember,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  severest  critics.  In  this  connection  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  after  Lord  Randolph  became  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  resigned,  after  some  months  of 
brilliant  work,  on  some  difference  of  opinion  with  his 
colleagues,  and  never  again  held  office.  Will  the  wheel 
of  heredity  and  temperamental  psychology  turn  full  circle 
in  the  case  of  the  present  Chancellor? 
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I  venture  no  prediction  in  this  respect,  although  I 
have  heard  rumour  of  political  dissension  in  the  Cabinet 
dovecote.  The  Chancellor  even  denied  the  rumour  in  a 
public  speech  in  Parliament  of  recent  date,  yet,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  sincerity  of  his  utterance,  I  would  not  be 
startled  to  learn  that  the  “  die-hard  ”  section  of  the  Cabinet 
has  arrayed  itself  against  him.  I  do  not  include  Mr. 
Baldwin  in  the  hostile  group,  for  I  believe  the  Premier 
has  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  Churchillian  spirit,  and, 
with  that  knowledge,  he  is  evidently  acting  as  mediator 
between  the  opposing  groups.  If  the  truth  is  to  be  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  the  episode  of  the  National  Agreement 
suggestion  against  the  proposal  of  a  District  Settlement 
plan  in  the  coal  problem  seems  to  be  very  suggestive  in¬ 
deed  of  the  direction  in  which  the  political  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing  at  present.  It  is  true  Mr.  Churchill  was  aware  that 
Parliament  could  not  compel  a  National  Agreement,  yet  in 
the  disposition  to  placate  the  miners  in  this  respect,  with 
the  proviso  that  a  National  Tribunal  might  bring  the  dis¬ 
tricts  into  a  comprehensive  survey,  the  Chancellor  went 
far  to  interpret  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  against  the 
obdurate,  “  iron-heel  ”  method  of  the  mine-owners  in  their 
desire  to  push  on  to  a  starvation  settlement,  or,  in  plainer 
words,  a  dictated  peace  by  the  policy  of  exhaustion,  which 
would  be  no  peace.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  probably  the  same 
psychological  factor  in  his  mind,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  manifested  the  same  courage  as  Mr.  Churchill  in 
standing  up  to  the  mine-owners  and  die-hard  section  in 
the  Conservative  group.  In  plain  English,  the  coal 
problem  has  been  entirely  a  question  of  psychology.  That 
is  to  say,  it  may  be  a  fundamental  axiom  that  all  sentiment 
must  be  excluded  from  economics,  but  if  we  get  down  to 
bedrock,  we  will  find  that  human  nature  never  can  be  ruled 
out  in  any  conflicting  controversy  betw^een  Capital  and 
Labour.  In  all  the  tri-partite  discussions  between  miners, 
Government,  and  mine-owners,  there  has  been  a  deliberate 
disregard  for  the  consideration  of  the  great  moral  principles 
involved.  This  simply  means  that  morality,  in  both  the 
first  and  last  analysis,  is  a  very  potent  factor  in  industry 
and  cannot  be  ignored.  In  other  words,  what  is  wanted 
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is  the  spiritual  impulse  between  employer  and  employed, 
and  the  Chancellor,  being  a  man  of  discernment,  has 
realised  this  defect  on  the  part  of  the  disputants.  He 
must  have  realised  that  the  mine-owners  have  made  no 
radical  step  towards  compromise  since  the  beginning  of 
the  coal  dispute,  for  not  only  have  they  completely  ignored 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission — a  Report  with  which 
the  miners  are  in  perfect  agreement — but  they  have  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  plain  economic  fact  which  cannot  possibly 
be  overlooked  by  the  men  who  are  asked  to  work  the  mines. 
The  owners  have  never  once  manifested  any  cognition  of 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  coal  industry,  namely,  the  cost 
of  living,  and  until  this  obstacle  is  either  removed  or 
modified,  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  coalfields.  This 
means  that  apart  from  the  question  of  hours,  apart  from 
the  query  about  wages,  and  apart  altogether  from  the 
friction  about  a  district  or  national  settlement,  the  miners 
have  never  been  guaranteed  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  that,  psychologically,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
argument. 

Intrepidity,  fearlessness  and  dauntless  courage  have 
been  the  attributes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
since  childhood,  and  small  wonder  then  if  to-day  we  find 
him  tenaciously  combating  the  views  of  the  men  behind 
the  political  scenes  who  are  doing  their  utmost,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  to  delay  the  economic  progress  of  the 
nation.  This  may  be  the  first  serious  political  rift  within 
the  lute,  and  just  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  credited  with 
being  the  fiery  spirit  who  destroyed  the  cohesion  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  so  may  Winston  Churchill  be  regarded  by 
historians  as  the  man  who  overthrew  the  forces  of  “  die- 
hardism  ’’  in  the  Conservative  camp.  The  ultimate  sequel 
to  this  bitter  political  dissension  amongst  the  Tory  mal¬ 
contents  would  undoubtedly  mean  the  emergence  of 
Churchill  as  leader  of  a  potential  Centre  Party,  a  party 
of  progress,  mediation  and  compromise  that  may  eventually 
mean  the  commercial,  economic  and  spiritual  regeneration 
of  the  Empire. 

But  do  not  let  us  go  too  fast.  Let  us  retrace  our  steps 
for  a  moment  and  critically  survey  the  months  that  have 
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passed  under  the  Baldwin  Adminstration.  Is  it  not  time 
to  ask  if  Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  altogether  a  success.^  I 
have  never  once  denied  the  absolute  inte^ity  and  straight¬ 
forward  honesty  of  this  politician,  yet  it  is  a  remarkably 
strange  thing  that,  applaud  him  as  I  may,  both  as  a 
classicist  and  a  man  of  philosophic  temperament,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  regard  him,  fundamentally  or  sincerely, 
as  a  statesman.  Every  British  Prime  Minister  is  not  a 
statesman.  Statesmanship  belongs  to  the  fourth-dimen¬ 
sional  region  of  discernment  and  political  perspicacity. 
Courage  alone  does  not  constitute  statesmanship,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  evinced  superb 
courage.  But,  to  be  quite  frank,  statesmanship  is  eternal 
courage,  eternal  daring,  eternal  enterprise  and  resource,  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  simply  hasn’t  got  this  last  quality  of  supreme 
nerve.  He  has  done  nothing,  in  a  legislative  sense,  beyond 
a  mediocrity  of  performance.  After  attaining  power,  for 
a  second  time,  at  the  last  General  Election,  subsequent 
on  the  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  the  Zinovieff 
scandal,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  merely  represented  himself  to 
the  nation  as  a  man  with  a  pipe  and  a  fireside  philosophy. 
He  has  merely  marked  time  instead  of  signalling  his 
advent  to  power  with  great  constructive  acts  of  statesman¬ 
ship  and  resource.  To  be  brutally  frank,  there  is  not  a 
grain  of  resource  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  composition.  He  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  great  restraint  and  moderation  during 
the  General  Strike,  but  his  attitude  was  that  of  a  brooding 
philosopher  instead  of  a  man  of  vigorous  action.  The 
“  pipe  philosophy  ”  in  politics  may  ,be  aptly  significant 
during  a  period  of  external  war  and  crisis,  just  as  the 
soldier  in  the  trenches  never  allowed  himself  to  go  without 
his  eternal  cigarette.  But  the  war  days,  thank  God,  are  at 
an  end,  and  in  these  years  of  Peace,  Resettlement  and 
Reform  more  people  than  Mr.  Baldwin  desire  to  smoke 
their  pipe  of  peace  in  comfort.  This  politician  w^as  not 
elected  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England  in  order  to  smoke 
a  pipe,  or  in  order  to  convey  a  sense  of  inaction,  dreami¬ 
ness  and  lethargy  to  the  nation.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  attitude 
as  Premier  should  be  that  of  a  fighter,  a  man  like  Churchill, 
who  is  prepared  to  stand  up  to  and  repudiate  the  retro- 
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gressive  forces  within  his  own  party,  a  statesman  who  can 
realise  that  a  dictated  peace  in  the  coal  war  does  not  con¬ 
tain  an  atom  of  forethought  or  real  wisdom.  There  is 
another  aspect  of  the  political  situation  which  calls  for 
immediate  redress.  Throughout  the  entire  coal  dispute 
there  has  grown  up  amongst  a  large  section  of  the  British 
community  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
present  Government  is  merely  the  agent  of  the  mine- 
owners,  and  the  incidental  fact  that  Mr.  Baldwin  himself 
happens  to  be  a  mine-owner,  or  financially  connected  with 
the  mining  industry  has,  like  a  searchlight,  thrown  a  very 
peculiar  glamour  over  the  whole  economic  problem.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  infer  that  the  personal  aspect  of  the 
matter  has  ever  presented  itself  to  the  Premier  in  any 
prejudiced  light.  I  merely  accentuate  the  curious 
feeling  which  exists  in  the  public  mind  at  present,  and  the 
fact  that  the  nation  is  losing  millions  of  pounds  every 
month  that  the  coal  deadlock  continues  does  not  remove 
the  gradually  growing  impression  that  somehow'  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  irretrievably  blundered  in  not  combating  this 
“  die-hard  ”  spirit  of  the  mine-owners.  That  is  the  verdict 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  and  if  a  political  crisis 
occurred  to-morrow  w^e  venture  to  state  that  this  verdict 
would  be  confirmed  in  no  uncertain  manner.  In  plain 
words,  if  Mr.  Baldwin  cannot  •  settle  the  coal  problem 
without  the  humiliation  of  a  dictated  peace  represented  in 
terms  of  a  starvation  settlement,  or  if  he  is  forced  to  confess 
that  both  he  and  his  Cabinet  are  the  mere  automatic  agents 
of  the  Mining  Association,  then  I  suggest  that  he  should 
display  once  again  that  boldness  of  vision  which  charac¬ 
terised  him  in  the  declining  era  of  the  Coalition,  and 
promptly  submit  his  resignation  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
We  admit  that  interference  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  no 
solvent  for  British  industrial  troubles,  as  the  passing  of 
the  Eight  Hour  Bill  has  clearly  evidenced,  and  we  concur 
with  Mr.  Churchill  that  Parliament  cannot  compel  an 
owner  to  open  his  pit  or  force  a  miner  to  work  in  it,  but, 
while  compulsion  is  both  impossible  and  inoperative,  agree¬ 
ment  is  both  imperative  and  desirable,  and  we  contend 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  power  to  exercise 
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political  resource  and  ingenuity  until  that  point  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  harmony  is  reached.  “  Smoking  a  pipe  ”  in 
blissful  serenity  when  the  nation  is  confronted  with  whole¬ 
sale  bankruptcy  and  disaster  is  equally  as  bad  as  fiddling 
while  Rome  burns,  except  that  I  think  “  smoking  ”  much 
worse ! 

We  wish,  of  course,  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  Mr.  Baldwin. 
We  admit  that  the  subsidy  was  an  act  of  suicidal  folly,  but 
it  was  not  exactly  a  political  crime,  and  we  still  maintain 
that  the  Premier  was  perfectly  justified  when  he  originally 
granted  that  subsidy.  As  Mr.  Baldwin  has  recently  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  subsidy  was  granted  in  order 
to  allow  the  disputants  time  to  think,  but  evidently  no 
logical  or  constructive  thinking  has  been  done,  therefore 
the  money,  metaphorically,  was  poured  out  like  water  into 
the  sand.  Mr.  Baldwin  maintained,  however — and  we  think 
rightly — that,  given  again  the  same  circumstances,  he 
would  act  in  a  similar  manner,  which  means  that  he  has 
never  regretted  the  financial  step  he  took  at  that  stage  of 
the  controversy.  But  here  is  Yny  argument :  If  Mr. 
Baldwin  intellectually  thought  that  political  interference 
was  perfectly  legitimate  at  the  beginning  of  the  coal 
dispute,  why  does  he  suddenly  adopt  the  attitude  of  the 
coal-owners  and  repudiate  some  further  political  step  when 
the  strike,  through  exhaustion,  is  nearing  an  end?  Is  the 
Prime  Minister  so  dull-witted  as  to  imagine  that  nothing 
is  more  desirable  than  the  compulsory  return  to  work  of 
thousands  of  sullen  miners,  browbeaten,  under  the  iron- 
heel  policy  of  the  owners,  into  a  state  of  passive  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  most  arbitrary  terms  ?  Is  this  the  path  to  peace 
in  the  coal  industry?  Is  this  the  political  plan  to  ensure 
enormously  increased  output  in  the  British  coalfields?  Mr. 
Churchill  is  evidently  not  of  that  opinion,  although  he 
must  perforce  remain  silent  at  present.  If  he  breaks  this 
silence  with  the  dauntless  courage  of  which  we  know  he 
is  capable  both  the  mine-owners  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet 
will  witness  the  greatest  bombshell  ever  thrown  into  the 
centre  of  the  political  arena.  For,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
pointed  out  with  great  cogency  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  certain  clause  in  the  Emergency 
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Regulations  applies  just  as  forcibly  to  the  mine-owners  as 
to  the  miners,  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  as  Premier,  should  show 
not  the  least  discrimination  between  goose  and  gander  in 
this  vital  respect.  Having  returned  from  Aix-les-Bains 
is  the  British  Prime  Minister  to  go  on  smoking  contem¬ 
platively  over  the  laughter  of  the  mine-owners  at  the 
expense  of  the  unfortunate  miners,  or  is  he  to  be  finally- 
energised  into  effective  action  against  such  downright 
stupidity  and  obduracy  on  the  part  of  “  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry  ”  who  ought  to  know  better  ? 

There  are  wheels,  of  course,  within  wheels,  and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  predict  with  accuracy  what  the 
next  few  months  may  witness  in  the  ever-changing  scene 
at  Westminster.  I  do  venture  to  assert,  however,  that 
there  must  be  a  radical  change  of  some  description,  and 
possibly  this  will  occur  by  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  from  the  scene  of  political  activity.  In  this 
event  one  of  two  things  may  then  occur.  There  may  be  an 
automatic  annulment  of  the  present  Conservative  Parlia¬ 
ment,  subject  to  the  formal  consent  of  His  Majesty,  or 
it  may  be  that  destiny  will  take  a  hand  in  the  game  and 
elect  Mr.  Churchill  as  the  inevitable  successor  to  the 
position  of  British  Prime  Minister. 


the  lake  TSANA  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS 

By  Alex  Devine 


Lake  Tsana,  which  has  come  into  prominence  recently 
through  the  Anglo- Italian  accord  and  Ras  Taffari’s  appeal 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of 
Abyssinia,  and  is  an  inland  sea  of  great  depth  about  6o 
miles  long  and  25  miles  wide. 

Its  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  natural 
reservoir  of  the  Blue  Nile,  upon  which  the  Sudan  and 
Egypt  depend  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  its  level  above 
the  sea  being  about  1,800  metres  and  the  surrounding 
mountains  varying  in  height  from  2,500  to  4,250  metres. 

In  the  lake  there  are  a  number  of  islands,  the  chief  of 
which  contain  churches.  One  of  these,  the  church  of 
Stephanos,  possesses  the  most  ancient  archives  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  mummified  bodies  of  the  former  kings 
of  the  country.  All  these  islands,  with  their  churches,  are 
venerated  with  a  deep  devotion  by  the  whole  people  of 
Abyssinia. 

As  is  now  familiar  to  all,  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
this  country  by  reason  of  the  disclosure  of  the  text  of  the 
Notes  exchanged  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  last 
December,  defining  the  attitude  of  the  two  Governments 
towards  certain  concessions  to  be  sought  by  them  from  the 
Abyssinian  Government. 

Italy  wishes  to  connect  her  two  African  colonies  by  a 
railway,  and  in  return  for  the  consent  of  Great  Britain 
has  agreed  to  support  her  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  con¬ 
cession  from  Abyssinia  of  certain  rights  in  respect  of  Lake 
Tsana,  the  headwater  of  the  Blue  Nile,  together  with  a 
motor  road  connecting  the  lake  with  the  Sudan.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposed  dam  would  be  to  impound  water 
to  be  used  in  increasing  the  irrigated  area  on  which  cotton 
can  be  grown  in  the  Sudan  for  the  Lancashire  mills. 
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The  position  at  the  moment  is  that  Abyssinia  has  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  contends  that  such 
agreements  impair  the  sovereignty  which  was  recognised 
when  she  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  League. 

The  international,  and  chiefly  the  French,  Press  has 
seized  upon  this  incident  to  represent  the  Anglo-Italian 
pourparlers  as  a  menace  to  the  political  independence  of 
Abyssinia. 

The  action  of  the  Regent  Ras  Taffari  in  protesting  to 
the  League  of  Nations  will,  however,  be  welcome  to  all 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  this  question;  for  the 
result  can  only  be  the  dispelling  of  such  suspicions  as  have 
been  aroused. 

Deliberations  at  Geneva  can  only  render  transparent  the 
fact  that  the  Anglo-Italian  agreement  implies  no  menace 
to  Abyssinian  nationality  and  independence,  as  indeed 
was  made  clear  by  the  declaration  of  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  declared  that 
Abyssinia  was  perfectly  free  to  refuse  any  concessions  to 
the  British  or  Italian  Governments.  The  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  answered  in  the  same  spirit,  and  this  statement 
was  officially  communicated  to  the  League  of  Nations  on 
the  15th  of  last  month. 

All  who  realise  the  importance  of  Lake  Tsana  to  the 
Sudan  will  appreciate  the  generous  spirit  of  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain’s  reply.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  League  may  decide  that  its  intervention  is  not 
unnecessary,  that  the  Abyssinian  authorities  may  not,  on 
their  part,  decide  to  withdraw  their  protest,  and  that  the 
whole  matter  may  be  thoroughly  threshed  out  at  Geneva. 

It  is  clear  to  all  who  know  the  true  position  of  affairs 
that  the  Regent  Ras  Taffari  is  not  actuated  by  any  spirit 
of  mistrust  or  animosity  towards  this  country,  but  that  his 
action  of  protest  has  been  a  step  merely  dictated  by 
reasons  of  domestic  policy. 

The  question  of  Lake  Tsana,  with  all  its  vital  concern 
to  Great  Britain,  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
League  of  Nations  to  establish  a  precedent,  which  would 
serve  in  the  future  as  a  basis  of  settlement  in  any  similar 
question  that  might  arise  between  nation  and  nation,  and 
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would  thereby  prove  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  inter¬ 
national  value. 

The  question  involved  is  concerned  with  the  important 
principle  as  to  w'hether  a  State,  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  can  justly  refuse  a  concession,  or  even  what 
in  the  language  of  international  law  is  termed  a  “  servi¬ 
tude  ”  (“  servitude  ”  implying  a  burden  affecting  territory 
on  which  the  proprietor  is  either  restrained  from  the  full 
use  of  his,  property  or  is  obliged  to  suffer  another  to  do 
certain  acts  upon  it)  in  favour  of  a  neighbouring  State 
when  vital  interests  depend  upon  it. 

It  follows  that  such  “  servitude  ”  applies  only  to  con¬ 
cessions  of  a  strictly  economic  nature,  which  can  in  no 
possible  case  infringe  the  sovereign  rights  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  State  upon  whose  territory  such  an  action 
takes  place. 

The  application  of  this  principle  in  international  inter¬ 
course  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  domain 
of  common  law.  Certain  countries  have  in  time  past  been 
obliged,  by  reason  of  their  geographical  position,  to  submit 
to  voluntary  or  even  compulsory  “  servitude  ”  imposed 
upon  them  by  international  treaties  in  favour  of  other 
States.  The  most  characteristic  of  existing  examples  is 
that  of  the  famous  Polish  “  corridor  ”  and  the  towm  of 
Danzig,  which'  “  servitude  ”  was  imposed  upon  Germany 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  In  this  case  Germany  has 
not  only  submitted  to  a  “servitude,”  but  also  to  the 
annexation  of  a  portion  of  her  territory  to  Poland  and  the 
proclamation  of  Danzig  as  a  free  town;  and  all  this  in 
order  to  afford  Poland  a  free  access  to  the  sea.  But  other 
more  notew'orthy  examples  exist,  such  as  the  cases  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine, 
the  Scheldt,  and,  most  recently,  Salonica. 

The  regime  that  regulates  the  Suez  and  Panama  canals 
restrains,  for  the  common  welfare,  the  sovereignty  respec¬ 
tively  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Panama  Republic.  The 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  are  regulated  under  the  same  rule, 
although  in  these  latter  cases  the  importance  of  these 
rivers  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Suez,  Panama 
and  the  Lake  Tsana. 
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No  less  interesting  is  the  instance  of  the  River  Scheldt, 
the  mouth  of  which  river  is  in  Dutch  territory;  and  yet 
Holland  has  undertaken  by  a  “  servitude  ”  to  see  to  the 
necessary  dredging  of  the  river,  so  that  big  ships  may 
enter  the  Belgian  port  of  Antwerp. 

Should  Holland  maintain  the  purely  selfish  attitude  of 
national  exclusiveness  and  absolute  sovereignty  (an  argu¬ 
ment  which  has  been  used  in  favour  of  Abyssinia  in  the 
question  of  Lake  Tsana)  she  could  refuse  her  services  to 
Belgium.  All  the  more  because  they  are  against  her  own 
interests;  for  the  port  of  Antwerp  is  the  largest  and  the 
most  redoubtable  rival  of  the  Dutch  port  of  Rotterdam. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  watch  how  energetically  the  Belgian 
Parliament  and  public  opinion  defend  their  rights  and  the 
existing  “  servitude  ”  in  their  favour  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt. 

The  case  of  the  free  Serbian  zone  at  Salonica,  an 
arrangement  which  composed  a  lively  controversy  betw^een 
Jugo-Slavia  and  Greece,  is  also  characteristic.  This 
question  has  just  been  settled  by  a  convention  signed  only 
a  short  time  ago  at  Athens  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Jugo-Slavia  and  Greek  Governments. 

But  of  all  such  cases  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
characteristic  is  the  case  of  Lake  Tsana. 

It  is  true  that  its  political  importance  is  less  than  that 
of  Suez  and  Panama;  but  from  the  juridical  and  economic 
point  of  view  it  is  a  unique  case  in  the  intercourse  between 
nations. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  it. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  very  life  of  the  Sudan 
and  of  Egypt  depends  on  the  Blue  Nile.  Its  enormous 
mass  of  water,  and  especially  the  quantity  of  nitrate  and 
potash  carried  by  its  waters  (which,  by  the  way,  are  com¬ 
pletely  absent  from  those  of  the  White  Nile),  fertilises 
the  rich  valleys  of  these  countries. 

Unquestionably  Abyssinia  is  the  sovereign  of  the  region 
in  which  Lake  Tsana  and  the  other  sources  of  the  Blue 
Nile  are  situated;  but  this  is  far  from  meaning  that  she  has 
an  unfettered  right  to  dispose  of  their  waters. 

For  instance,  the  Abyssinians  have  not  the  right  to 
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divert  the  course  of  the  Blue  Nile  into  a  new  direction,  as 
was  once  attempted  in  order  to  put  pressure  on  Egypt. 
They  cannot  even  divert  the  course  of  this  river  in  order 
to  irrigate  their  own  land  to  the  detriment  of  the  Sudan 
and  of  Egypt. 

The  law  of  nature  and  international  law  are  both 
opposed  to  such  an  assumption,  which  would  result  in  the 
annihilation  of  the  life  of  a  whole  nation  which  has  existed 
for  thousands  of  years,  thanks  to  these  waters.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  they  are  a  boon  common  to  the 
Sudan,  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and  consequently  that  the 
latter’s  sovereignty  finds  itself  restrained  by  nature  itself. 
One  might  almost  say  that  these  waters  belong  more  to 
the  Sudan  and  to  Egypt  than  to  Abyssinia. 

Moreover,  this  principle  has  been  recognised  by 
Abyssinia  herself  in  the  treaty  which  she  signed  with 
England,  dated  May  15th,  1902,  Article  No.  3  of  which 
runs  as  follows  : — 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  Menelik  II,  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia, 
engages  himself  with  the  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  not  to 
construct,  or  allow  to  be  constructed,  any  work  across  the  Blue  Nile,  Lake 
Tsana,  or  the  Sobat,  which  would  arrest  the  flow  of  their  waters  into  the 
Nile,  except  in  agreement  with  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  and 
the  Government  of  the  Sudan. 

It  follows  from  this  that  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  have  the 
right  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tsana 
and  of  the  Blue  Nile  so  long  as  the  legitimate  interests  of 
Abyssinia  are  not  prejudiced. 

Since  then  a  decision  as  to  the  concession  which  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  have  asked  for  should  finally 
settle  this  question,  let  us  consider  first  of  all  how  far  and 
under  what  conditions  the  excess  waters  of  Lake  Tsana, 
which  up  to  now’  have  been  uselessly  wasted,  may  fairly  be 
utilised  by  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

It  is  not  only  the  question  of  the  construction  of  a  bar¬ 
rage,  which  would  permit  the  cultivation  of  an  additional 
420,000  hectares  (one  hectare  equalling  2^  acres)  of  land 
in  the  Sudan,  but  also  of  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tsana, 
of  the  Blue  Nile  and  of  its  affluents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  granting  and  validification  of 
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such  a  concession  would  constitute  such  an  adjunct  to 
international  law  as  would  settle  definitely  this  question, 
and  would  go  far  to  solve  the  economic  problems  both  of 
the  Sudan  and  of  Egypt. 

We  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  case  of  Lake  Tsana 
is  unique  in  the  sphere  of  international  relations,  and  is 
even  more  significant  than  the  cases  of  Danzig,  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  Suez  and  Panama ! 

Mankind  lived  thousands  of  years  without  the  Suez  and 
Panama  Canals.  International  trade  long  existed  without 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine. 
Poland  could  live  without  the  Danzig  “  corridor  ” ;  for 
Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Switzerland  live 
and  prosper  without  a  sea  “  couloir.”  But  neither  Egypt 
nor  the  Sudan  could  live  one  day  without  the  waters 
of  Lake  Tsana  and  the  Blue  Nile. 

We  may  therefore  easily  understand  how  astonished 
were  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  importance  of  the 
question  by  the  declaration  of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain, 
who  apparently  puts  the  whole  matter  on  a  level  with  an 
ordinary  concession  granted  by  Governments  every  day 
to  foreign  capitalists !  His  only  excuse  can  be  that  he 
has  followed  the  traditions  of  his  predecessors,  and  chiefly 
those  of  Lord  Grey,  who  signed  the  Tripartite  agreement 
of  the  13th  December,  1906.  This  agreement  confirmed 
the  rights  granted  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  Sudan  by 
the  treaty  of  the  i6th  May,  1902,  and  further  stipulated 
that  in  case  events  might  disturb  the  status  quo  in 
Abyssinia,  France  and  Italy  undertook  in  conjunction 
with  Great  Britain  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
safeguard  it. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  the  problem  of  Lake  Tsana  has 
never  occupied  the  place  it  deserves  in  international  rela¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  allotted  a  position  of  even  less 
importance  than  that  of  the  failway  concessions  in 
Abyssinia. 

The  question  of  the  French  railways  has  been  ade¬ 
quately  settled,  and  according  to  Article  No.  6  “  The 
three  Governments  are  in  agreement  for  the  Djibouti  rail¬ 
way  to  be  extended  from  Dire  Daoua  to  Addis-Ababa.” 
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Article  No.  9  contains  a  similar  disposition  in  which  it 
is  said  “  that  any  building  of  railways  in  Abyssinia  on  the 
west  of  Addis-Ababa  must  be  executed  under  the 
auspices  of  England.” 

The  same  article  recognises  “  that  any  building  of 
railways  in  Ethiopia  connecting  the  Benadir  with 
Erytrea  on  the  west  of  Addis-Ababa  must  be  executed 
under  the  auspices  of  Italy.” 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  France  has  no  right  whatever 
to  oppose  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Erytrea 
to  Somaliland  which  Italy  asks  to  be  allowed  to  build. 

Therefore,  while  the  question  relating  to  railways  is 
clearly  defined  in  the  Tripartite  agreement,  the  question 
of  Lake  Tsana  and  the  Blue  Nile  is  neither  defined  nor 
settled ;  for  no  formal  article  entitles  Great  Britain  to  settle 
it  by  a  special  and  definite  statute. 

The  concession  sought  for  as  regards  Lake  Tsana  might 
then,  according  to  the  agreement  of  1906,  be  placed 
amongst  the  agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  con¬ 
cessions  mentioned  in  Article  No.  2 ;  which,  of  course, 
would  be  absurd  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
question. 

We  have  so  far  sufficiently  defined  the  nature  and  the 
character  of  this  concession,  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economic  and 
political  security  of  the  Sudan  and  of  Egypt. 

Let  us  now  consider  other  advantages  which  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  question  would  bring  to  these  two  countries, 
without  in  any  way  losing  sight  of  the  paramount  interests 
of  Abyssinia. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  of  Lake  Tsana  would 
allow,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  cultivation  of 
an  additional  420,000  hectares  of  land.  The  importance 
of  this  has  been  made  very  clear  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  one 
of  his  latest  speeches,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  population  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Sudan, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  assuring  the  daily  bread 
of  these  peoples  by  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  actual  world  output  of 
cotton  is  neither  adequate  to  world  needs  nor  promises 
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to  be  adequate.  Two-thirds  (65  per  cent.)  of  the  world’s 
cotton  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  which  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  producers  for  the  European  textile  industries.  But 
the  serious  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American  cotton 
growers  may  cease  to  supply  European  markets,  and  this 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  production  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  is  decreasing  owing  to  a  disease 
affecting  the  cotton  plant,  similar  to  the  phyloxera,  a 
disease  which  ravages  the  cotton  plantations  of  Texas,  and 
to  combat  which  a  remedy  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Secondly,  because  the  United  States  are  using  for  their 
own  manufactures  an  ever  increasing  quantity  of  cotton, 
a  circumstance  which  menaces  the  European  textile  indus¬ 
tries,  and  which  may  one  day  or  other  result  in  the  complete 
closing  to  this  country  of  their  market. 

Such  an  eventuality  would,  however,  affect  England 
less  than  other  countries;  for  she  holds  a  quarter  of  the 
world’s  cotton  production,  the  other  countries  holding  only 
ten  per  cent. 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that,  should  the  American  supply 
fail,  the  textile  industries  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and 
other  countries  would  be  severely  hit,  and  consequently 
for  such  countries  the  question  of  Lake  Tsana  is  of  very 
great  importance. 

These  important  matters  apart,  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  utilisation  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tsana  would 
have  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  intercourse  between  the 
Sudan  and  Egypt,  the  Governments  of  which  are  now 
and  then  at  variance  about  the  distribution  of  the  irriga¬ 
tion  waters,  the  quantity  of  which  is  insufficient  to  meet 
their  respective  national  requirements. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  question  from  the  Abyssinian 
point  of  view. 

The  question  of  the  utilisation  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tsana  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  long  time.  It 
must  be  settled  sooner  or  later,  and  it  obviously  largely 
affects  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Abyssinia. 
By  its  very  nature  the  elements  of  this  important  matter 
may  have  given  rise  to  mistrust  on  either  side.  But  it  is 
the  only  question  pending  betw'een  the  two  countries,  and  it 
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is  of  importance  to  Abyssinia  that  its  solution  should  be 
achieved  as  speedily  as  possible;  for  then  there  would  be 
imposed  upon  Great  Britain,  in  an  even  greater  degree 
than  formerly,  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  independence 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  Abyssinia. 

The  settlement  of  this  question  will  undoubtedly  affect 
most  seriously  the  financial  and  economic  position  of 
Abyssinia.  It  will,  in  the  first  case,  mean  the  influx  of  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  public  revenue.  Then,  as  the 
work  of  construction  will  necessitate  the  employment  of 
large  capital,  which  will  be  spent  mainly  in  Abyssinia,  the 
economic  life  of  the  country  will  greatly  benefit  by  it. 

But  the  results  would  be  even  more  appreciable  from  a 
humanitarian  point  of  view;  for  such  works  by  giving 
regular  and  permanent  employment  to  the  natives  would 
prevent  them  from  relapsing  into  slavery. 

When,  three  years  ago,  Abyssinia  was  admitted  into  the 
League  of  Nations,  she  undertook  to  abolish  slavery. 

Ras  Taffari  kept  his  word,  and,  juridically  speaking, 
slavery  no  longer  exists  in  that  country.  But  actually 
the  situation  has  remained  unchanged ;  for  the  benevolent 
and  honest  intention  of  Ras  Taffari  is  not  sufficient  to 
effect  the  reform.  Even  the  proposals  against  slavery  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  will 
not  hasten  the  practical  solution  of  the  question.  The 
present  situation  can  only  be  ameliorated  when  it  will 
be  possible  to  offer  employment  and  the  proper  means  of 
existence  to  the  liberated  slaves.  The  enormous  works 
which  the  construction  of  the  barrage  on  Lake  Tsana  will 
necessitate  will  be  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  at  present  slaves, 
thus  settling  in  a  practical  way  the  question  of  abolishing 
slavery  and  entirely  altering  the  economic  conditions  now 
prevailing. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  dam  and  the  roads,  and 
the  railway  which  the  Italians  are  proposing  to  build, 
would  bring  about  the  establishment  of  many  institutions 
which  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  general  progress  of 
the  country. 

The  social  and  political  conditions  of  Abyssinia  are  still 
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practically  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  herein  lies  the 
danger  to  her  independence  and  territorial  integrity. 

Ras  Taffari  and  a  few  cultured  and  enlightened  Abys- 
sinians  clearly  see  this,  and  they  are  convinced  that  the 
welfare  of  Abyssinia  can  only  be  created  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  enlightened  conditions  and  customs. 

Speaking  to  Abyssinians  of  good  social  position  about 
the  necessity  of  reform,  one  finds  them  quite  convinced 
that  such  reform  would  constitute  the  only  safeguard  for 
the  future  and  independence  of  their  country. 

A  State  organised  on  a  modern  basis  will  be  able  to 
avert  this  danger,  and  those  who  know  Abyssinia  are  con¬ 
fident  that  it  will  be  possible,  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  to  mould  into  one  united  nation  the  different  tribes 
into  which  it  is  now  split. 

The  existing  feudal  regime  in  Abyssinia  is  a  permanent 
menace  to  her  security  and  internal  peace,  for,  so  long  as 
such  an  organisation  lasts,  the  country  will  always  be 
exposed  to  something  like  civil  war  and  the  consequent 
risk  of  being  divided  into  two  opposing  camps,  as  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  time  of  the  conflict  between  the  Emperor 
Theodore  and  Great  Britain.  The  only  remedy  to  this 
situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a  single 
Government,  strong  enough  to  impose  its  will  on  all,  and 
this  can  only  be  achieved  when  Abyssinia  has  entered  the 
path  of  rapid  progress,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  works  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Anglo-Italian  agreement  are  put  into 
execution. 

This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Menelik  II, 
“the  African  Napoleon,”  had  succeeded  in  imposing  his 
will  on  all  the  Kings  and  Ras  of  Abyssinia,  and  this 
because  it  was  said  of  him  as  of  Napoleon  that  “he 
monopolised  and  had  a  firm  hold  of  the  mind  of  human 
masses.” 

His  work,  however,  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  shortly 
after  his  death,  in  1916,  Abyssinia  became  a  prey  to  a 
bloody  civil  war. 

Unfortunately,  this  necessity  for  moving  with  the  times 
seems  to  be  disregarded  by  the  majority  of  the 
Abyssinians,  especially  by  that  predominant  class,  the 
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clergy,  who  are  opposed  to  any  kind  of  progress.  The 
clergy  are  not  alive  to  the  great  truth  expressed  by  the 
Mahatma  Ghandi :  “For  an  inert  people  the  only  way  in 
which  God  dares  to  appear  is  under  the  shape  of  ‘  work,’  ” 

As  an  instance  of  the  backwardness  of  Abyssinia,  which 
is  as  large  as  France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  combined, 
we  may  state  that  it  does  not  possess  one  kilometre  of  road 
practicable  for  carriages ! 

All  transportation  is  carried  on  by  mules,  and  for  several 
months  in  the  rainy  season  all  business  is  at  a  standstill 
owing  to  the  absolute  lack  of  bridges.  At  several  places, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sudan,  not  even 
the  mule  transport  is  possible  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  tsetse  fly,  whose  bite  is  fatal  to  horse,  ox,  and  dog. 
Therefore,  all  merchandise  in  this  region  is  transported  by 
slave  labour. 

Lake  Tsana,  with  the  adjacent  region,  is  the  cradle  of 
Abyssinian  liberty  and  independence,  and  in  the  new  era 
of  modernisation  and  progress  which  must  inevitably  arrive 
it  would  preserve  its  influence  if  the  suggested  works 
were  instituted. 

The  affront  to  Abyssinian  religious  feeling  which  the 
exploitation  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tsana  seems  at  first 
sight  to  involve  will,  if  the  question  is  impartially 
examined,  soon  be  dismissed  as  purely  imaginary. 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  Tsana  and  on  its  islands  stand, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  a  good  many  churches,  with 
the  result  that  the  whole  district  is  considered  by  the  nation 
as  a  holy  place.  The  French  Press  lays  great  stress  on 
this  point.  The  Paris  LT llustration  of  August  7th  last 
says  “  that  is  why  it  is  not  wise  to  approach  the  question 
of  Lake  Tsana,  lest  one  hurts  the  deepest  feelings  of  the 
whole  of  Ethiopia.” 

The  opponents  of  the  scheme  for  utilising  the  waters  of 
Lake  Tsana  have  succeeded  in  convincing  public  opinion 
in  Abyssinia  that  the  construction  of  the  proposed  dam 
would  result  in  the  submerging  of  many  of  the  churches, 
and  that  is  why  the  realisation  of  the  project  has  always 
found  strong  opponents  in  the  clergy.  Although  this  idea 
is  quite  unfounded  and  misleading,  the  whole  matter 
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undoubtedly  requires  handlingf  with  the  greatest  tact  and 
prudence.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  bitter  feelings  which 
this  question  might  possibly  arouse  could  easily  be  allayed 
if  at  the  same  time  another  problem,  dearer  to  the  heart  of 
the  Abyssinians,  could  be  solved,  namely,  the  question  of 
the  restitution  to  Abyssinia  of  the  churches  and  monas¬ 
teries  at  Jerusalem  which  formerly  belonged  to  her,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  Deir-el-Sultan. 

The  Abyssinians  were  amongst  the  first  Christian  people 
who  built  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  holy  places  of 
Jerusalem;  during  past  centuries,  owing  to  unfortunate 
circumstances,  these  churches  and  monasteries  have  been 
usurped  by  religious  communities  belonging  to  other 
Christian  nations,  which  still  retain  them,  however  un¬ 
justly.  Several  times  during  the  nineteenth  century  and 
since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
Abyssinians  have  tried  to  obtain  their  restitution.  The 
checks  which  they  have  met  with  have  not  discouraged 
them,  and  to-day  they  are  still  keenly  interested  in  this 
question,  especially  the  clergy,  who  consider  it  as  the  most 
important  of  the  problems  with  which  the  State  is 
confronted. 

The  satisfaction  that  would  be  given  to  the  Abyssinians 
by  the  restoration  to  them  of  their  rightful  properties  in 
Jerusalem  would  greatly  facilitate  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  utilisation  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tsana, 
for  such  a  restitution  would  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
moral  compensation  for  that  imaginary  affront  to  their 
religious  feelings  with  which  the  whole  business  of  the 
proposed  works  on  the  lake  has  been  hitherto  perplexed. 

The  Abyssinians  would  feel  greatly  touched  by  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  Great  Britain  with  their  aspirations  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  All  that  this  country  need  do  in  this  matter  is  to 
appeal  to  the  14th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which 
provides  for  the  constitution  of  such  a  Commission  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  would  be  invested 
with  a  mandate  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  of  the 
claims  to  the  holy  places  made  by  the  various  religious 
communities. 

We  firmly  believe  that  Ras  Taffari,  whose  intelligence 
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and  knowledge  of  international  questions  are  considerable, 
has  thoroughly  grasped  the  importance  of  all  these 
problems,  both  from  the  European  and  the  purely  Abys¬ 
sinian  points  of  view,  and  that  he  can  discover  no  valid 
objection  to  the  realisation  of  this  lake  project.  There¬ 
fore  if  in  spite  of  this  he  has  thought  fit  to  bring  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  League  of  Nations,  the  reasons  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  internal  politics  of  Abyssinia.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  impose  the  realisation  of  this  project  on  the 
reactionary  elements  of  his  country  he  must  be  in  a  position 
to  rely  on  the  support  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  then,  that  the  League  of 
Nations,  taking  into  account  the  arguments  we  have 
enumerated,  would  recommend  to  the  Abyssinians  the 
realisation  of  the  project  contemplated  in  the  Anglo- 
Italian  agreement  with  regard  to  Lake  Tsana. 

Such  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  League  would  only 
strengthen  the  great  principle  that  “no  nation  can  assure 
its  own  salvation  by  separating  itself  from  others,” 

Any  other  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  League  would  be 
unjustifiable,  even  if  the  advantages  for  Abyssinia  to  which 
we  have  referred  did  not  exist. 

We  live  in  an  epoch  in  which  not  only  is  international 
mutual  help  practised  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  which  every 
aim  is  being  made  to  bring  about  an  economic  entente 
between  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  of  mutual  help  and  inter¬ 
national  “  servitude  ”  which  we  have  already  spoken  of,  we 
may  mention  the  financial  assistance  granted  to  Germany 
by  the  Dawes  Plan,  the  similar  help  given  by  the  League 
of  Nations  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  relief  afforded  to 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  towards  the  maintenance  of  their 
refugees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Greco- Jugo-Slav  agreement 
as  to  Salonica  which  gives  enormous  advantages  to  Serbia. 

The  Adriatic  Jugo-Slav  littoral  includes  a  stretch  of 
1,536  kilometres,  and  possesses  several  ports  the  naval 
traffic  of  which  is  considerable.  Yet  although  Jugo-Slavia 
has  many  seaports,  she  has  obtained  at  Salonica  several 
concessions  which  even  restrain  Hellenic  sovereignty  over 
a  portion  of  this  port. 
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M.  Frangoulis,  who  was  one  of  the  Greek  delegates  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  has  written  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Paris  Liberie  of  August  25th  where  he 
says,  amongst  other  things  :  “  There  is  a  certain  novelty  in 
the  status  of  the  port  of  Salonica,  owing  to  the  co-existence 
and  rival  working  of  two  sovereignties.” 

The  nation  which  has  approved  of  this  agreement 
between  the  two  Balkan  States — and  has  even  helped  to 
bring  it  about — we  mean  the  F rench — ought  not  to  hesitate 
in  the  advice  it  gives  to  the  Abyssinians,  for  the  conces¬ 
sions  asked  for  by  Great  Britain  and  Italy  are  very  far 
indeed  from  radically  infringing  the  sovereignty  of 
Ethiopia. 

If  the  Abyssinians  should  after  all  persist  in  opposing 
the  utilisation  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tsana  and  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  and  this  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  a  better  repartition  of  raw  material,  considering 
such  repartition  one  of  the  most  important  factors  for 
the  establishment  of  lasting  peace — such  a  lamentable 
decision  would  make  us  almost  despair  of  the  common 
sense  and  decent  feeling  of  mankind. 

Economic  international  problems  of  this  character  are 
amongst  the  most  grave  of  all  questions,  involving  as  they 
do  the  right  of  peoples  to  live. 

How  can  any  nation,  by  a  rigid  insistence  on  its 
sovereign  rights,  maintain  with  any  semblance  of  justice 
that  certain  natural  resources  must  be  used  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  its  own  subjects  and  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
peoples  from  such  benefits.^ 


BOLSHEVISM  AND  THE  NEW  ISLAM 
By  Syed  Ali  Khanoff 

The  intelligence  which  has  only  just  come  to  hand  that 
a  treaty  is  being  concluded  between  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  and  those  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  that  such  a  pact 
has  actually  been  concluded  between  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Afghanistan,  cannot  but  arouse  misgivings  in 
the  minds  of  those  chiefly  concerned  for  the  safety  of  the 
Indian  Empire  and  the  communications  with  the  Middle 
East.  The  negotiations  between  Russia,  Turkey  and 
Persia  have,  it  is  known,  been  proceeding  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time,  their  respective  representatives — the  Com¬ 
missar  Tchitcherin,  Memduh  Shevket  Beg  and  Mirza 
Khan  Timurtash — having,  however,  observed  the  strictest 
secrecy  regarding  the  provisions  they  were  engaged  in 
discussing.  But  advices  from  Constantinople  lay  stress 
upon  the  desire  for  neutrality  which  has  inspired  these 
conversations.  The  quality  of  the  neutrality  specified 
seems,  however,  to  be  somewhat  strained.  We  read,  for 
instance,  that  Turkey  will  promise  to  remain  neutral  if 
Russia  or  Persia  should  become  involved  in  hostilities  with 
any  other  Power.  This,  of  course,  implies  some  likelihood 
of  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet,  and  seems  to 
point  to  future  action  in  some  sphere  where  Turkey  might 
have  reason  to  believe  she  had  special  interests. 

The  Russo-Turkish-Persian  Treaty  is,  of  course, 
merely  a  co-ordination  of  other  pacts  already  concluded 
between  the  three  countries,  and  the  same  applies  in  great 
measure  to  the  instrument  just  concluded  between  the 
Soviet  and  Afghanistan,  which  provides  for  the  neutrality 
of  each  of  the  signatory  Powers  in  the  event  of  an  armed 
conflict  between  either  of  them  with  third  Powers.  It  also 
stipulates  for  mutual  non-aggression  and  abstention  from 
entering  into  hostile  agreements  with  other  Powers,  and 
mutual  non-interference  in  one  another’s  domestic  policies. 
Propagandist  effort  of  an  unfriendly  nature  in  each  other’s 
territory  is  also  banned  by  the  treaty,  and  provision  is  made 
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for  the  adjustment  of  differences  which  cannot  be  settled 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  these  treaties  merely  illustrate 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  Moscow  for  conditions  of  lasting 
peace  on  its  frontiers,  or  do  they  foreshadow  movements 
and  dispositions  far  from  pacific?  If  the  former  intention 
has  inspired  them  they  are  sufficiently  praiseworthy.  But 
if  Moscow’s  ideals  in  this  regard  are  in  any  way  associated 
with  the  olive  branch,  it  is  surely  incumbent  upon  her  to 
render  some  explanation  why  she  has  seen  fit  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  to  enter  into  bonds  of  neutrality  with  those  very  Powers 
which  might  conceivably  either  oppose  a  Russian  advance 
upon  India,  or,  did  she  attack  that  British  dependency, 
seize  the  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  Muscovite 
menace  or  influence. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  a  most  optimistic  student  of  Eastern 
politics  who  can  discern  in  the  Soviet  policy  any  inclination 
towards  a  condition  of  international  tranquillity.  The  new 
Russian  Empire  is,  indeed,  the  heir  of  the  old  Czarist 
ambitions,  a  great  Muscovite  Empire  masquerading  as  a 
Communist  Republic.  The  forces  at  work  within  it  are 
precisely  those  imperialistic  forces  which  arose  in  France 
after  the  Revolution,  and  which  merely  substituted  a  Bona¬ 
parte  for  a  Bourbon.  The  Russian  mentality  has  changed 
no  more  than  the  German  mentality  has  changed.  The 
Soviet  Government  took  over  extensive  Asiatic  possessions 
on  the  fall  of  the  Czarist  regime.  It  may  pretend  to  have 
introduced  into  these  dependencies  the  glories  of  Bol¬ 
shevistic  humanism.  But  the  Islamic  populations  of  these 
territories  have  another  tale  to  tell.  Moreover,  Moscow 
certainly  does  not  intend  to  remain  content  with  her  present 
position  in  Asia.  Along  with  her  Czarist  territories  she 
has  inherited  the  ideal  of  Russian  hegemony  in  Asia,  a 
region  of  which  she  believes  herself  the  natural  head,  for 
racial  as  well  as  political  reasons. 

But  if  Russia  has  remained  unchanged  in  her  main 
Asiatic  policy,  the  same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  those 
Islamic  States  with  which  she  has  concluded,  or  is  about 
to  conclude,  treaties  of  neutrality.  “  The  aw^akening  of 
the  East  ”  has  become  almost  a  catchword  in  British  and 
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American  journalism.  Is  there  actually  an  awakening  in 
the  East,  and,  if  so,  what  is  its  nature?  We  may  for 
present  purposes  confine  our  attention  to  the  Islamic 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  and  especially  to  those  with 
whom  Russia  has  entered  into  treaty  relations.  It  can  at 
once  be  said  that  there  is  an  “  awakening  ”  in  the  spirit  of 
these  countries,  and  that  the  phase  of  renaissance  through 
which  they  are  passing  is  as  far  removed  from  the  ideals 
of  Bolshevism  as  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was 
removed  from  that  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  comprehend  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  point  of  view  that  the  conservative  and  even 
somnolent  States  of  the  Middle  East  are  now  experienc¬ 
ing  a  stirring  of  the  dry  bones.  Their  former  conditions 
of  despotism  have  become  proverbial  in  Western  Europe, 
and  it  is  perhaps  with  something  akin  to  mild  regret  that 
the  average  Occidental  tries  to  envisage  them  as  com¬ 
munities  straining  toward  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
modernity.  Impressed  by  the  glamours  of  his  early  read¬ 
ing,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  envisage  them  otherwise  than 
through  the  coloured  lenses  of  “  The-  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.”  Their  people  are  to  him  sententious  characters 
out  of  romance  rather  than  men  and  women,  and  it  requires 
a  considerable  mental  effort  to  regard  these  turbaned  and 
semi-fabulous  folk  as  being  caught  up  in  the  rush  and 
tumult  of  social  and  political  controversy  precisely  as  he 
and  his  tweed-clad  fellows  are  intrigued  by  the  crowding 
and  harassing  questions  of  modernity. 

The  bare  truth  is  that  only  since  the  opening  of  this 
century  has  anything  like  public  opinion  been  born  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East.  Just  as  in  Europe,  the  printing 
press  is  responsible  for  the  growth  of  a  great  and  ever- 
widening  body  of  enlightened  opinion.  Just  as  with  the 
rise  of  journalism  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century  an  era 
of  popular  enlightenment  dawned  upon  the  masses  of 
Europe,  so  has  it  dawned  upon  the  East  as  a  result  of  the 
dissemination  of  political  doctrines  through  the  Press. 

Naturally,  the  Press  in  Asia  has  discovered  for  itself 
problems  and  oppositions  almost  entirely  similar  to  those 
which  confronted  the  early  journalism  of  Europe,  ancient 
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despotisms,  a  cramping  and  restricted  religious  outlook, 
social  and  political  rottenness.  Like  its  European 
exemplar,  it  has  succeeded  in  curbing  the  extravagant  and 
wasteful  rigime  of  crowned  heads,  to  whom,  however,  its 
peoples  cling  with  chastened  hereditary  ardour.  It  has 
checked  official  rapacity  to  a  great  extent,  and  has  softened 
the  austerities  of  religion.  In  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Afghanistan  absolute  despotism  formerly  held  sway. 
Now  Turkey  is  nominally  a  republic,  and  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  enjoy  something  resembling  the  rule  of  a 
limited  monarchy  for  the  first  time.  The  Islamic  faith  is 
beginning  to  adapt  itself  to  conditions  of  modern  thought. 
Plural  marriage  is  going  out  of  favour,  especially  in 
Turkey,  which,  through  its  proximity  to  Europe,  has 
imbibed  more  of  European  social  ideals  than  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  was,  indeed,  in  Turkey  that  the  awakening  of 
public  opinion  first  began  to  manifest  itself. 

The  Young  Turkish  Party,  inspired  by  European 
education  and  especially  by  French  influence,  and  having 
imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  replacing  a  pan-Islamic  policy  by  a  public 
opinion  almost  wholly  national,  although  Islamic  ideals 
also  prevail.  It  deposed  the  Khalif  for  two  excellent 
reasons.  It  considered  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
Church  unhealthy  for  a  new-born  modern  State,  feeling 
that  foreign  Powers  might  succeed  in  influencing  its  head 
unduly;  and  it  felt,  moreover,  that  his  expenditure  was 
far  too  extravagant  for  the  new  State  to  cope  with, 
especially  when  it  envisaged  numerous  reforms  for  which 
funds  were  urgently  required. 

What  is  true  of  Turkey  is  true  also  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  in  this  regard.  Their  monarchies  are  strictly 
constitutional  in  form,  their  priesthoods  function  within 
well-defined  limits.  A  modern  opinion  prevails.  Official 
bribery  has  been  sternly  put  down,  and,  indeed,  in  view  of 
the  intense  spirit  of  nationality  now  manifested,  anything 
of  the  kind  has  become  impossible.  Commercial  and 
economic  developments  proceed  apace,  and  a  desire  is 
manifested  to  advance  side  by  side  with  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
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But  from  anything  resembling  Bolshevism  this  spirit  of 
modernism  is  poles  apart.  It  is,  indeed,  an  enlightened 
liberal  spirit  functioning  in  a  conservative  environment,  is 
strictly  constitutional  in  its  aims,  and  has  no  affiliations 
with  the  Communistic  ideal.  It  remains,  however,  to  be 
seen  how  far  it  may  become  penetrated  by  that  ideal  if 
Moscow  is  left  to  work  its  will  unchecked  in  the  Islamic 
States  of  the  Middle  East,  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  interested  countries  to  put  a  period  to  its  propaganda 
there. 

As  the  greatest  of  Islamic  States,  Great  Britain  cannot 
afford  to  tolerate  the  continuance  of  present  Bolshevist 
propagandist  activity  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Frankly, 
everyone  in  the  East  who  possesses  the  least  intelligence 
is  aware  that  the  ultimate  intention  of  Moscow  is  to  move 
Indiawards  after  having  done  her  utmost  to  sever  the  exist¬ 
ing  communications  between  Britain  and  her  Eastern 
dependency. 

In  so  doing,  Russia  is,  of  course,  simply  carrying  out 
her  age-long  policy,  a  policy  first  laid  down  so  long  ago  as 
1800.  In  that  year  the  Czar  Paul  I  suggested  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  India  by 
which  France  and  Russia  were  jointly  to  attack  it. 
Cossacks  were  to  be  despatched  as  an  advance  guard,  and 
were  to  be  followed  by  70,000  Franco-Russian  troops.  The 
rendezvous  was  to  be  Estrabad,  in  Northern  Persia,  and  in 
forty-eight  days  it  was  hoped  to  march  to  the  Upper  Indus 
by  way  of  Herat,  Ferrah,  and  Kandahar.  Napoleon 
rather  characteristically  enquired  regarding  the  commis¬ 
sariat  arrangements  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus, 
and  Paul  replied  that  Nadir  Shah,  in  1740,  had  accom¬ 
plished  the  march  without  any  such  arrangements.  “  What 
an  Asiatic  army  did,”  remarked  the  Czar,  “we  cannot 
doubt  that  an  army  of  French  and  Russians  can  do  to¬ 
day.”  The  plan  was  so  far  carried  into  effect  that  the  Don 
Cossacks  actually  crossed  the  Volga  en  route  for  the  Indus 
in  March,  1801,  but  were  recalled  by  the  news  that  Paul 
had  been  assassinated. 

It  seems  difficult  for  the  British  mind  to  comprehend 
that  Bolshevist  Russia  has  not  in  any  sense  departed  from 
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the  intention  of  the  Czarist  rigime  with  regard  to  India. 
Russia  will,  indeed,  never  depart  from  that  intention  so 
long  as  she  remains  a  corporate  State,  She  can  be  re¬ 
strained  from  ultimately  attacking  India  only  by  making 
it  impossible  and  impracticable  for  her  so  to  do. 

The  manner  in  which  Great  Britain  continues  to  tolerate 
the  existence  of  a  Bolshevist  anti-British  propaganda  in 
the  East  has  filled  with  amazement  the  thinking  portion  of 
the  Eastern  races.  Again  and  again  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  demanded  that  this  propaganda  should  cease, 
and  as  many  times  Moscow  has  agreed  to  its  request — only 
to  infringe  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  its  promise 
almost  immediately.  But  when  will  the  British  Foreign 
Office  come  to  realise  that  the  word  of  Moscow  in  this 
respect  is  about  as  trustworthy  as  that  of  those  Mexican 
military  bandits  whOj  on  receiving  a  substantial  sum  by 
way  of  blackmail,  fervently  assure  the  authorities  that  they 
will  not  again  disturb  the  peace  ?  Moscow  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  terminating  her  anti-British  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  Islamic  States  of  the  Middle  East,  in  India, 
or  anywhere  else  where  she  can  urge  it  with  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.  Indeed,  from  her  point  of  view,  she 
dare  not  do  so.  A  Communistic  State  among  “  Capitalist  ” 
States,  it  is  her  only  chance  of  survival  to  bring  the 
countries  surrounding  her  to  her  own  way  of  thinking,  so 
that  she  may  in  time  find  herself  less  isolated.  To  ask  her 
to  cease  her  propaganda  is  like  asking  a  lame  man  to  throw 
away  his  crutch,  and  it  is  little  short  of  amazing  that  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  after  its  prolonged  experience  of 
Bolshevist  methods  in  the  East,  should  continue  not  only 
to  exhibit  such  trusting  faith  in  the  promises  of  Moscow, 
but  should  actually  take  no  steps  to  counter  its  activities 
in  those  Islamic  countries  where  extraordinary  damage  to 
the  British  name  is  undoubtedly  being  done  by  its  unneces¬ 
sary  and  mendacious  propaganda. 

A  counter-propaganda  to  the  Bolshevist  anti-British 
campaign  in  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Afghanistan  is  urgently 
needed.  In  these  countries  the  activities  of  the  schools  of 
Oriental  propaganda  at  Samarkand,  Tashkend,  and  else¬ 
where  are  already  bearing  fruit.  Great  Britain  is  being 
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held  up  not  only  as  a  “  dreadful  example  ”  of  the  Capitalist 
State,  but  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  Islam,  the  tyrant  of 
India  and  the  brown  races  generally.  No  effort  of  men¬ 
dacity  is  too  great  to  find  expression  in  this  propaganda, 
and  speedily,  rather  than  gradually,  a  most  vindictive  anti- 
British  spirit  is  being  fostered. 

When  one  considers  the  ability  with  which  British  pro¬ 
paganda  was  conducted  during  the  Great  War — an  ability 
which  was  admitted  on  all  hands — it  seems  strange  indeed 
that  a  similar  effort  should  not  now  be  made  to  combat  this 
mischievous  campaign  of  calumny  in  spheres  which  have 
a  direct  political  bearing  on  the  British  position  in  India, 
which  cannot  but  be  endangered  by  it.  It  is  precisely  in 
these  countries  which  traverse  the  British  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Indian  Empire  that  the  Bolshevist 
propaganda  is  being  carried  on  with  the  greatest  intensity. 
Surely  some  adequate  effort  should  be  made  to  put  a  period 
to  misrepresentations  so  damaging  to  British  prestige  by 
a  counter-propaganda,  which  need  only  be  defensive  and 
not  offensive. 

It  is  also  essential,  if  that  prestige  and  position  are 
adequately  to  be  upheld  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  that 
an  alteration  in  the  tone  of  British  relations  with  the 
Islamic  countries  should  be  apparent.  This,  indeed,  is 
markedly  different  from  that  in  which  the  advances  of 
Moscow  are  made.  Like  their  Czarist  predecessors,  the 
Bolshevists  are  adept  in  their  dealings  wfith  Eastern  races. 
They  approach  them  with  suavity  and  an  apparent  cordi¬ 
ality  which  readily  wins  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  official 
or  diplomatist,  whereas  the  frigid  and  superior  demeanour 
of  many  British  officials  and  diplomatic  agents  immediately 
repels  and  discourages.  Of  the  comparative  honesty  of 
purpose  of  the  Muscovite  and  British  emissaries  there  can, 
of  course,  be  no  question.  But  the  Asiatic  frequently 
judges  by  surface  appearances,  and  very  naturally  leans 
in  the  direction  of  Russian  bonhomie  rather  than  in  that 
of  British  aloofness.  The  Russian  emissary,  while  prob¬ 
ably  laughing  in  his  sleeve,  adopts  an  attitude  of  “hail 
fellow,  well  met  ”  towards  the  Persian  or  Afghan,  and 
makes  friends  and  mixes  with  the  people,  whereas  the 
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British  official  too  often  maintains  an  attitude  of  frigid 
reserve,  which  repels  the  Asiatic. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  piece  of  chicanery  by  which 
the  Bolshevists  attempt  to  spread  their  doctrines  in  the 
Middle  East  is  that  which  assures  the  Islamic  peoples  that 
Bolshevism  is  merely  Islam  in  a  modern  form,  the  word 
of  the  Prophet  adapted  to  modern  life.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  average  Muslim  regards  this  especial  propa¬ 
gandist  effort  with  the  deepest  suspicion.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Islamic  faith  which  can  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as 
savouring  of  Communistic  teaching.  It  is,  indeed,  written 
that  all  men  should  act  charitably  towards  each  other,  but 
nowhere  in  the  sacred  writings  is  it  suggested  that  a  rich 
man  should  divest  himself  of  his  affluence.  Indeed,  to 
the  Muslim  mind,  such  an  idea  appears  as  monstrous  and 
unnatural,  and  as  savouring  of  idiocy.  Again,  the  Bol¬ 
shevist  propagandist  agents  have  fulminated  against  the 
conservatism  of  Eastern  thought  and  life.  The  Asiatic 
desires  a  policy  of  gradual  evolutionary  change  rather  than 
violent  revolution,  nor  does  he  like  to  be  informed  that  the 
ideals  of  his  fathers  were  based  on  error. 

At  the  period  of  change  in  Russia  the  Russian  depen¬ 
dencies  in  Asia  came  under  the  aegis  of  Bolshevism,  to 
which  the  Islamic  inhabitants  did  not  take  at  all  kindly. 
Since  1917,  indeed,  guerilla  warfare  has  been  proceeding 
between  the  Bolshevists  and  the  Usbegs  in  the  hills  of 
Ferghana,  and  the  great  Enver  Pasha  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  assist  the  Usbegs  against  the  tyrannies  of 
Moscow.  Still,  the  unremitting  character  of  Muscovite 
propaganda  and  the  soothing  influence  of  that  “  soft 
sawder  ”  for  which  Russian  diplomacy  is  so  notorious  are 
beginning  to  have  their  effect  and  will  work  havoc  unless 
checked. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Islamic  East  is  ex¬ 
changing  despotic  for  responsible  government,  the  attitude 
of  the  people  is  essentially  monarchical.  The  Asiatic  must 
have  a  kingly  and  impressive  figure  to  look  up  to,  and  this 
ideal  Bolshevist  propaganda  tends  to  destroy.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  at  present,  with  the  exception 
of  Angora,  no  Asiatic  republic  exists,  and  even  there 
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Kemal  Pasha  occupies  a  position  almost  kingly.  Angora 
has  indeed  the  semblance  of  a  republic,  but  cannot  be  one 
in  spirit. 

The  writer  desires  to  make  it  very  plain  as  a  well-wisher 
of  the  British  people  that  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
Moscow  is  to  destroy  their  Eastern  Empire  and  bring  it 
to  the  dust.  This  being  so,  surely  Great  Britain  has  the 
moral  right  to  take  such  steps  as  she  thinks  appropriate  to 
combat  this  evil  intention.  That  Bolshevism  would  trans¬ 
form  the  East  into  a  Gehenna  and  eventually  destroy  the 
Islamic  faith  there  can  be  no  question,  and  it  is  to  the 
British  Foreign  Office  and  Government  that  devout  Mus¬ 
lims  who  have  the  best  interests  of  their  faith  at  heart  look 
for  assistance  to  resist  this  unholy  attempt.  A  great  British 
statesman  once  remarked  to  the  writer  that  the  one  thing 
he  disliked  and  deplored  was  espionage,  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  displayed  the  weakness  of  a  nation.  That  is  a 
very  noble  observation,  doubtless,  but  I  will  be  pardoned, 
perhaps,  if  I  remark  that  it  is  also  a  very  Britannic  one. 
A  great  empire  cannot  surely  observe  the  steady  dis¬ 
integration  of  its  most  valuable  dependencies  by  a  power 
notoriously  evil  and  ill-disposed,  and  yet  take  no  steps  to 
frustrate  the  machinations  of  that  power. 

To  fear  the  efforts  of  Bolshevist  propaganda  in  the  East 
without  making  any  effort  to  combat  it  is  much  more  weak 
than  to  fight  it  hand  to  hand.  The  Eastern  policy  of  Great 
Britain  at  this  time  should  undoubtedly  consist  in  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  Islamic  States  of  the  Middle  East,  to 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan.  I  can  safely  say  that 
they  await  such  a  British  gesture  in  a  spirit  of  the  greatest 
friendliness,  and  I  believe  that  the  one  reason  why  they 
have  signed,  or  are  about  to  sign,  such  a  treaty  with 
Moscow  as  is  now  reported  is  that  they  are  disappointed 
that  Great  Britain  has  not  made  similar  overtures  to  them. 
This  she  should  now  do  without  delay,  if  she  desires  to 
save  the  situation. 

At  the  roots  of  British  policy  in  the  Middle  East  should 
lie  not  only  a  generous  friendship  with  these  countries 
which  surround  and  subtend  the  Indian  Empire,  but  a  full 
understanding  with  Islam.  For  it  is  with  the  Islamic  popu- 
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lations  of  the  East  that  Britain  must  make  common  cause 
if  she  desires  to  retain  her  hegemony  there.  The  Islamic 
races  are,  whatever  may  have  occurred  and  whatever  may 
be  said,  fully  conscious  that  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  Great 
Britain’s  assistance  and  countenance  that  they  can  continue 
to  exist  at  all  in  India,  or  beat  back  Bolshevism  outside  of 
it.  There  is  a  deeply  rooted  sentiment  in  the  East  that  a 
good  understanding  between  official  Islam  and  Great 
Britain — the  greatest  of  Islamic  empires — would  make  for 
righteousness,  peace,  and  good  government  in  the  East, 
This  being  so,  it  is  surely  tragic  rather  than  unfortunate 
that  Great  Britain  does  not  make  every  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plore  every  avenue  leading  to  a  consummation  so  greatly 
to  be  desired — a  result  which  would  unquestionably  place 
her  Eastern  Empire  on  a  pedestal  of  firm  endurance. 


RUMANIA  AND  HER  PROBLEMS:  SOME 
PERSONAL  IMPRESSIONS 


By  Robert  Machray 

If  the  entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  with 
a  permanent  seat  in  the  Council  appeared  to  be  the  most 
striking  event  in  connection  with  the  recent  Assembly, 
there  were  some  other  features  of  the  meeting  which  were 
almost  as  significant,  though  less  sensational  in  character. 
One  of  these  things  was  that  the  Little  Entente,  composed 
of  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania,  obtained 
two  Council  seats,  a  testimony  alike  to  the  effective 
political  solidarity  of  this  group  of  States  and  to  its 
growing  power  in  Europe.  The  Little  Entente  has  been 
in  existence  for  some  five  years  only,  and  is  something 
absolutely  new  in  European  history,  a  fact  which  should 
be  remembered  in  considering  the  position  to  which  it  has 
attained.  In  the  final  voting  Czechoslovakia  was  elected 
to  a  seat  for  one  year,  as  for  several  years  past ;  this,  in  part 
at  least,  was  no  doubt  a  tribute  to  the  great  personal 
popularity  of  Dr.  Benesh,  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign 
Minister  and  representative  hitherto  both  in  the  Assembly 
and  in  the  Council  of  the  League,  and  in  view  of  the 
attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  him  at  home  it  must 
have  given  him  particular  gratification.  The  Little 
Entente,  however,  had  put  forward  Rumania  as  its  candi¬ 
date  for  a  seat.  In  the  earlier  voting  Rumania  was  elected 
to  a  seat  for  three  years,  in  itself  a  remarkable  indication 
of  the  increased  importance  of  that  country,  of  the  greater 
place  it  is  coming  to  hold  in  the  world,  as  was  shown  by 
the  large  number  of  votes  cast  for  it.  But  the  election  of 
Rumania  may  quite  fairly  be  taken  as  indicating  something 
more. 

The  basis  of  the  Little  Entente  is  their  joint  agreement 
to  maintain  the  Peace  Treaties,  and  this  in  effect  means 
for  the  three  component  States  a  common  front  against 
any  alteration  of  their  present  boundaries  under  these 
treaties,  with  special  reference  to  Hungary.  On  the  other 
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hand,  Rumania  is  concerned  not  only  with  Hungary  but 
also  with  Soviet  Russia,  because  of  Bessarabia,  and  in 
this  respect  the  Peace  Treaties  do  not  apply.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  never  surrendered  its  claim  to  Bessarabia ; 
it  makes  not  the  slightest  secret  of  its  determination  to 
regain  possession  of  this  region  when  opportunity  serves. 
The  Allied  Supreme  Council  affirmed  and  endorsed  the 
right  of  Rumania  to  Bessarabia  on  grounds  which  are 
unquestionably  very  strong  ethnographically  and  historic¬ 
ally,  but  the  Soviet  steadfastly  declines  to  accept  them  as 
sufficient.  Three  or  four  months  ago  Rumania  renewed 
her  former  treaty  with  Poland,  which  in  substance  is  a 
defensive  military  pact  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
though  drawn  up  “  within  the  framework  of  the  League  of 
Nations.”  At  Geneva  Poland  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
Council  for  three  years,  and  was  specifically  declared  re- 
eligible.  Thus  the  two  chief  “  Border  States  ”  (the  States 
bordering  Soviet  Russia),  Rumania  and  Poland,  both 
having  been  given  Council  seats  for  three  years,  have  been 
accorded  pride  of  place  by  and  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
a  thing  which  cannot  but  be  most  distasteful  to  the  Soviet 
Government.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Moscow  speaks  of  another  “  slap  in  the  face.”  Of  course 
the  action  of  the  Assembly  is  not  tantamount  to  homolo¬ 
gating  Rumania’s  claim  to  Bessarabia,  but  it  certainly  does 
strengthen  the  position  generally  of  Rumania. 

Hungary  and  Soviet  Russia  are  not  the  only  countries 
that  present  problems  or  difficulties  of  foreign  policy  for 
Rumania.  There  is  Bulgaria,  in  which  Yugoslavia,  of  the 
Little  Entente,  is  also  deeply  interested,  to  say  nothing  of 
Greece,  which  is  outside  the  Little  Entente.  The  komiiajis 
make  raids  at  times,  as  they  did  during  the  past  summer, 
impartially  on  all  three  countries,  the  ostensible  reason  in 
the  case  of  Rumania  being  her  occupation  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Dobruja,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  other 
countries  their  occupation  of  Macedonia.  Of  the  three 
States  Rumania  regards  these  sporadic  incursions  with  the 
greatest  calmness.  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  take  them 
much  more  excitedly,  and  more  seriously,  as  perhaps  they 
should,  considering  conditions  in  Macedonia.  Belgrade’s 
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characteristically  Balkan  attitude  is  not  to  argue,  not  to 
remonstrate,  but  to  strike.  It  is  very  much  the  same  with 
Sofia  under  the  surface  of  things.  Rumania,  more 
Danubian  than  Balkan,  acts  as  a  pacifying  influence  in 
the  Balkans,  and  it  was  thanks  to  her  that  the  Collective 
Note  addressed  two  months  ago  or  so  to  Bulgaria  on  the 
subject  of  the  komiiaji  raids  was  no  little  minatory  in  tone, 
and  led,  with  the  minimum  of  trouble,  to  as  satisfactory 
results  as  could  be  expected.  The  possibility  of  a  Balkan 
Locarno,  which  was  explored  to  some  extent  at  Geneva  in 
September  by  M.  Nintchitch  for  Yugoslavia  and  M.  Buroff 
for  Bulgaria,  is  an  interesting  speculation  that  may  become 
a  good  deal  more  than  that  if  the  pressure  of  Italy  on  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  goes  on  increasing  as  it  has  increased 
of  late.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  particularly 
easy  for  the  Serbs  to  feel  friendly  towards  the  Bulgars, 
or  the  Bulgars  towards  the  Serbs,  for  their  not  remote  past 
stretches  like  a  black  gulf  between  them.  Yet  it  may  be 
that  the  policy  of  Signor  Mussolini,  all  unwilling,  may 
cause  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  across  that  gulf  and  permit  the 
negotiation  of  some  sort  of  compact.  For,  his  policy  in  the 
Balkans  antagonises  that  of  France  in  that  area,  and  thus 
is  explained  the  benevolent  interest  taken  by  M.  Briand 
in  the  Nintchitch-Buroff  conversations.  It  may  be  added 
that  both  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  would  welcome 
a  genuine  rapfrochement  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Bulgaria  as  making  for  general  peace  and  security,  not 
only  in  the  Balkans  but  in  Europe  as  a  whole. 

Rumania  is  largely,  indeed  predominantly,  Latin  and 
Western  in  her  civilisation  and  outlook,  and  she  has  just 
concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Italy.  She  has, 
however,  oriented  herself  hitherto  much  more  to  Paris 
than  to  Rome,  and  it  may  be  asked,  in  view  of  the  quiet 
but  quite  determined  struggle  that  is  going  on  between 
France  and  Italy  for  leadership  in  the  Balkans,  what  is 
the  genesis  and  purport  of  this  treaty  }  One  of  the  political 
features  of  the  present  year,  1926,  has  been  a  perfect  spate 
of  treaties  of  friendship,  the  outflowing,  or  rather  the  over¬ 
flowing,  of  what  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Locarno,  but  what 
in  less  exalted  spheres  would  be  unkindly  yet  accurately 
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described  as  gush.  The  Italo-Rumanian  Treaty  has  not 
precisely  had  this  sort  of  inspiration,  for  something  quite 
definite  politically  lay  behind  the  negotiations.  Some 
minor  considerations  suggest  themselves.  A  fairly  large 
number  of  Rumanians  who  are  members  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  or  Uniat  Church  look  to  the  Holy  See;  the 
Rumanian  Government  desires  a  concordat  with  the 
Vatican,  and  it  was  perhaps  thought  this  treaty  might  be 
a  help.  Again,  General  Averescu,  the  present  Premier 
of  Rumania,  has  pronounced  Italian  sympathies,  owing 
to  his  having  received  his  military  education  in  Italy,  and 
it  was  not  unnatural  for  him  to  desire  that  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  towards  each  other  should  be  warmly 
friendly.  A  more  substantial  reason,  but  economic  rather 
than  political,  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  from  Italy 
to  Rumania  of  the  value  of  two  million  pounds.  This  loan 
bulked  largely  in  the  background  of  the  negotiations, 
though  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  given  on  really 
favourable  terms;  for  one  thing  the  loan  was  to  be  in  kind, 
not  cash,  and  for  another  the  kind  was  “  indifferent  good.” 
The  something  quite  definite  that  lay  behind  the  negotia¬ 
tions  was  concerned  with  the  question  of  Bessarabia.  Of 
the  Big  Four,  Great  Britain  and  France  have  ratified  the 
finding  of  the  Supreme  Council  that  Bessarabia  properly 
belongs  to  Rumania;  Japan  has  not;  and  Italy  has  not  done 
so,  and  still  declines  to  do  so,  as  the  new  treaty  shows. 
Many  Rumanians,  probably  most  of  them,  including  the 
majority  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government  if  the  truth 
were  known,  regard  the  treaty  as  a  comparative  failure. 
It  is  true  that  Signor  Mussolini  has  sought  to  soften  the 
blow  by  writing  to  General  Averescu  a  letter  in  which  he 
promises  to  ratify  the  Rumanian  reunion  with  Bessarabia 
when  he  can  do  so  conveniently,  that  is,  when  the  Soviet 
is  looking,  so  to  speak,  another  way.  In  the  result  he  has 
pleased  neither  the  Rumanians,  not  a  few  of  whom  regard 
his  letter  as  rather  impertinent,  nor  the  Reds,  who  loudly 
condemn  his  action  as  equivocal  if  not  treacherous.  As 
things  are,  if  Rumania  has  to  choose  between  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia  she  is  not  likely  to  plump  for  the  former. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  or  difficulties  with  which  her 
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foreign  policy  is  beset,  Rumania  has  to  solve  various  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  her  domestic  policy.  These  are 
largely  economic,  but  impinge  on  the  political  sphere,  as 
do  economic  questions  in  other  countries,  and  for  similar 
reasons.  During  the  Great  War  Rumania  suffered  terribly 
in  the  actual  fighting  and  afterwards  from  the  Austro- 
German  occupation.  The  Treaty  of  Bucarest,  which  she 
was  compelled  to  sign,  will  remain  for  all  time  a  monument 
of  the  tender  mercies  of  Germany  towards  a  conquered 
people.  When  the  victory  of  the  Allies  swiftly  brought 
the  occupation  to  an  end,  Rumania  did  not  at  once  enjoy 
peace,  for  in  1919  she  fought  the  Hungarian  Bolsheviks. 
The  process  of  reconstruction  was  necessarily  slow,  and 
further  was  retarded  by  inflation,  the  Government  having 
adopted  the  method  fashionable  at  that  time  of  printing 
bank  notes  to  make  up  budget  deficits.  The  inevitable 
result  was  a  rapidly  depreciating  currency,  which  was  also 
depressed  from  other  causes,  among  them  being  the 
acceptance  and  payment  by  the  Government  of  bank  notes 
issued  by  the  German  military  authorities  during  the  occu¬ 
pation,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  two  milliard  lei.  (The 
leu  is  nominally  of  the  same  value  as  the  gold  franc,  but 
it  has  been  as  low  as  1,500  to  the  pound,  and  ranged 
around  950  to  the  pound  when  this  article  was  being 
written.)  Another  cause  of  the  depreciation  was  that  the 
Government  had  to  convert  into  lei  large  amounts  of 
Austro-Hungarian  notes  circulating  in  Transylvania  and 
the  Bukovina  and  of  Russian  roubles  in  Bessarabia;  for 
political  reasons  the  conversion  was  made  at  the  high  rate 
of  two  crowns  and  two  roubles  respectively  to  the  leu,  and 
this  resulted  in  adding  five  and  a  half  milliards  to  the  cur¬ 
rency  load,  already  very  heavy.  In  1913  Rumania,  that 
is,  the  “  old  kingdom,”  had  a  total  note  circulation  of  only 
some  440  million  lei,  for  which  there  was  gold  cover. 
That  gold  cover  was  sent  to  Moscow  for  greater  security 
during  the  war,  and  the  Soviet  Government  simply  stole 
it;  parenthetically  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Rumanian 
crown  jewels,  also  sent  to  Moscow  for  the  same  reason, 
were  gobbled  up  in  the  same  way  by  the  Bolsheviks.  In 
1919  Rumania,  that  is,  “  Greater  Rumania,”  which 
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included  Transylvania,  Bessarabia,  the  Bukovina,  and 
part  of  the  Banat,  as  well  as  the  old  kingdom,  had  more 
than  doubled  her  former  area  and  population,  but  it  will 
be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  she  began  her 
enlarged  corporate  life  under  an  extremely  serious 
financial  and  economic  handicap.  In  1922  the  situation 
showed  an  improvement,  exports  exceeding  imports,  and 
the  improvement  continued  during  the  three  years  follow¬ 
ing,  last  year,  however,  being  the  least  favourable  of  the 
period. 

Although  Rumania  is  rich  in  oil  and  in  timber,  her 
greatest  wealth  lies  in  her  agriculture.  Her  wheat  and  her 
maize  are  her  chief  assets,  and  a  good  harvest  virtually 
means  everything  to  her.  But  connected  with  the  land  is 
the  Agrarian  question,  which  has  been  settled,  at  any  rate 
in  part,  by  a  redistribution  of  the  arable  land,  the  peasants 
being  the  gainers.  Some  twelve  million  acres  changed 
hands.  The  acts  or  laws  under  which  this  came  about  are 
sometimes  described  as  due  to  Agrarian  Reform — it  might 
more  truthfully  be  called  Agrarian  Revolution,  for  what 
really  brought  them  into  existence  was  the  fear  of 
Bolshevism  felt  by  the  Government,  who  thus  insured 
itself  against  a  Red  Rumania.  Whether  the  country  as  a 
whole  will  benefit  is  just  a  little  doubtful;  in  Rumania,  as 
in  other  lands  where  a  similar  change  has  taken  place,  the 
soil  was  better  cultivated  under  the  large  proprietors  in 
many  cases  than  it  is  now  by  the  peasant  smaller  holders. 
Those  who  would  like  to  have  a  further  insight  into  this 
matter  are  recommended  to  read  the  “  Danubian  Supple¬ 
ment”  published  by  the  Economist  for  September  i8th, 
1926;  it  gives  much  up-to-date  information  about  Rumania 
and  the  other  States  in  the  Danube  basin,  and  its  con¬ 
clusions  appear  to  be  sound.  Politics  entered  into  the 
Rumanian  land  question  also  in  another  way — in  a  tariff 
that  taxed  the  import  of  agricultural  machinery  and  the 
export  of  wheat,  though  agricultural  machinery  was  not 
made  in  the  country  and  the  tax  on  wheat  naturally 
checked  production.  “  Politics  is  queer  ”  in  Rumania. 
General  Averescu  this  year  had  only  eight  followers  in 
Parliament,  but  when  the  King  called  on  him  to  form  a 
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Government  elections  were  held,  andAverescu  was  returned 
with  288  deputies  behind  him.  Something  almost  similar 
occurred  four  years  before.  In  1922  M.  Bratianu  was 
entrusted  with  the  Government  though  he  had  but  six  seats 
in  the  Chamber;  he  held  new  elections  and  obtained  more 
than  250  deputies  to  support  him.  And  all  according  to 
law !  The  Opposition  consists  of  several  parties,  the 
strongest  being  the  Nationalist  Transylvanian  Party  and 
the  Peasant  or  Tsaranist  Party,  the  members  of  which  are 
found  mostly  in  Bessarabia  and  the  old  kingdom.  After 
many  false  rumours  of  a  coalition  of  the  Nationalist  and 
Peasant  Parties,  it  seems  they  have  at  last  come  to  an 
agreement  to  work  together. 

Readers  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  may  perhaps 
recall  various  articles  which  I  have  contributed  to  it  deal¬ 
ing  with  one  or  more  of  the  Border  States  or  with  these 
States  taken  together.  Last  year  I  made  an  extensive 
tour  of  Poland  with  the  object  of  getting  first-hand 
political  and  other  information,  and  the  impressions 
gathered  on  that  trip  were  published  in  the  November, 
1925,  issue  of  this  Review.  This  year  I  made  a  similar 
tour  of  Rumania.  I  set  out  for  Bucarest  in  July  by  way  of 
Prague,  where  I  had  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of 
having  a  long  conversation  with  President  Masaryk,  whom 
I  found  hale  and  hearty  despite  his  years  and  all  the 
burdens  of  State  which  he  bears.  From  Prague  I  passed 
through  Czechoslovakia  into  its  easternmost  province,  Car¬ 
pathian  Ruthenia,  and  spent  two  or  three  days  in  that 
most  interesting  primitive  land.  Thence  I  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Transylvania,  and  by  w’ay  of  Sigisoara, 
Brasso,  and  the  Predeal  Pass  reached  Bucarest  in  the 
beginning  of  August  in  blazing  sunshine  and  fierce  heat. 
The  tour  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  covered  parts  of  the 
Dobruja,  Wallachia,  Central  Transylvania,  Bessarabia, 
and  the  Bukovina,  the  centres  visited  being  Constantza, 
Sinaia,  Brasso  (Kronstadt),  Sovata,  Blaj,  Sibiu  (Hermann- 
statt),  Chishinau  (Kishineff),  and  Chernautzi  (Czernovitz). 
Several  thousand  miles  of  country  were  traversed  by  rail 
and  by  motor  car,  and  generally  the  weather  was  magnifi¬ 
cent  if  hot,  the  scenery  glorious,  except  in  the  Wallachian 
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Plain,  which  has  a  certain  monotony.  Several  days  were 
spent  in  Bucarest,  a  week  in  Transylvania,  tw'o  days  in 
Bessarabia,  and  part  of  two  days  in  the  Bukovina.  My 
time  was  limited,  but  I  made  the  most  of  it,  and  got  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  much  of  the  country — thanks 
also  to  the  kind  assistance  of  M.  Vasili  Stoica,  the 
Rumanian  politician,  poet  and  dramatist,  who  accompanied 
me  on  nearly  all  my  journeys.  It  was  the  saison  morte, 
and  many  of  the  prominent  people  were  en  villegiahtre, 
but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  and  converse  at  large 
with  members  of  the  Government,  prefects  and  other  high 
officials,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  representatives  of 
various  classes,  including  some  typical  peasants,  whose 
perfect  manners  were  set  off  so  well  by  their  distinctive 
and  artistic  national  costumes.  In  Sibiu  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  M.  Julius  Maniu,  the  Nationalist  Transylvanian 
leader.  If  I  may  I  should  like  to  put  on  record  my  deep 
sense  of  the  kindness  I  received  in  all  quarters. 

Stretching  from  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  the  southern 
outliers  of  the  vast  Carpathian  ranges,  to  the  Danube,  the 
Wallachian  Plain,  with  its  myriad  fields  of  wheat  and 
maize,  close  together,  recalls  some  such  part  of  the  United 
States  as  Southern  Illinois.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  a 
mountainous  plateau,  with  the  exception  of  Bessarabia, 
much  of  which  is  prairie  or  cultivated  steppe.  The 
plateau  has  many  rich  valleys  w'atered  by  rivers  and 
streams,  and  bears  wheal,  maize,  and  other  cereals.  All 
the  ground  that  can  be  cultivated  is  farmed,  though  in 
some  districts  still  rather  primitively.  Higher  up  the 
slopes  the  mountains  and  hills  are  forested,  and  those 
areas  which  were  denuded  of  timber  during  the  war  are 
being  replanted  by  the  Government.  It  w^as  the  season 
of  harvest,  and  except  in  the  high  uplands  of  the  north  of 
Transylvania  wheat  had  been  cut;  it  was  being  threshed 
in  the  south  by  the  commune  threshing  machines. 
Rumania  has  long  been  famous  for  fine  wheat.  June  and 
part  of  July  had  given  great  hopes  of  a  bountiful  yield, 
but  the  w^eather  later  became  less  favourable,  and  the  early 
promise  was  not  altogether  fulfilled,  as  was  the  case  in 
Poland  and  elsewhere  this  year.  As  already  stated,  wheat 
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is  one  of  Rumania’s  chief  assets,  and  the  comparatively 
poor  harvest  was  most  disappointing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  crop  of  maize  is  abundant,  and  will  go  a  long  way  to 
make  up  for  the  wheat  deficiency.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  peasants  are  inclined  to  rely  more  on  maize  than  on 
wheat,  as  they  regard  the  former  as  likely  to  give  better 
results.  With  respect  to  oil  and  timber,  the  two  other 
big  assets  of  Rumania,  the  production  of  the  one  is 
increasing,  as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  proposal  to 
build  a  new  pipe  line  into  Constantza;  and  the  production 
of  the  other  is  stationary  at  present,  with  the  probability  of 
its  becoming  more  active  as  the  New  Turkey  settles  down. 
As  regards  transport  facilities  I  am  unable  to  speak  unless 
it  is  to  say  that  in  my  owm  travelling  over  the  Rumanian 
railways  there  was  never  a  hitch.  I  understand,  however, 
that  the  present  lines,  most  of  which  were  built  before  the 
war  more  for  strategical  reasons  than  for  any  other,  require 
to  be  largely  supplemented  by  cross-country  lines,  and 
that  these  will  be  built  as  circumstances  permit.  It  is  in 
this  matter  that  Rumania  stands  in  need  of  a  loan. 

Something  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  about 
Rumanian  internal  politics.  All  Rumanian  political 
parties  are  at  one  concerning  foreign  policy.  M.  Miti- 
leneu,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  told  me  that  the 
great  interest  of  Rumania  was  peace,  and  the  words  he 
used  could  not  but  remind  me  of  the  very  similar  expres¬ 
sions  employed  by  Dr.  Benesh  at  Prague  when  the  latter 
was  speaking  to  me  of  the  chief  interest  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  M.  Maniu,  the  Nationalist  leader,  spoke  in  the 
same  strain.  Rumania  keeps  a  wary  eye  on  Soviet  Russia, 
and  therefore  keeps  the  pick  of  her  soldiers  on  the 
Dniester,  as  I  saw  for  myself,  but  I  question  whether  she 
is  really  afraid  of  the  Soviet  Army.  After  two  or  three 
bad  seasons  Bessarabia  has  good  crops  this  year,  and  its 
people  certainly  seemed  to  be  well  content  with  their 
prospects.  This  has  substantially  reduced  the  chances  of 
Soviet  propaganda  in  this  region,  especially  as  very  un¬ 
favourable  reports  come  from  across  the  river  of  conditions 
in  the  so-called  “  Moldavian  Republic  ”  and  the  Ukraine. 
There  is  the  further  fact  that  most  of  the  Bessarabians  are 
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of  real  Rumanian  blood.  That  they  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  Bucarest  Government  is  another  matter,  but  this 
touches  not  the  foreign  but  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
country.  Apart  from  the  question  of  minorities,  which 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  settle  itself  owing  to  the  considerate 
action  of  the  authorities,  the  burning  question  in  Rumanian 
internal  politics  seems  to  be  that  of  decentralisation — of 
giving  much  greater  power  to  districts  and  localities  than 
is  at  present  accorded  to  them.  I  was  told  that  if  there 
was  some  pressing  thing  to  be  done,  say,  in  the  north  of 
Transylvania,  it  had  to  be  referred  to  Bucarest,  instead 
of  being  dealt  with  on  the  spot,  the  whole  process  involving 
a  great  waste  of  time  and  money.  Centralisation  has  so 
far  been  the  policy  of  all  the  Governments  Rumania  has 
had;  decentralisation  is  advocated  by  both  the  Nationalist 
and  Tsaranist  parties,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  their 
uniting  against  the  Government. 

It  is  the  union  of  these  parties,  which  together  form  a 
strong  combination,  that  makes  likely  some  very  interesting 
developments  shortly  in  the  internal  politics  of  Rumania. 
Some  years  ago  the  only  parties  which  counted  were  the 
Conservative  and  the  Liberal  parties.  The  former  has 
virtually  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  latter  might  now  well 
be  called  Conservative.  The  day  of  the  boyars,  of  the 
large-propertied  classes,  has  passed  away ;  they  have  been 
replaced  by  bankers,  industrialists,  and  other  people  of 
wealth  who  may  be  described  as  urban  as  distinguished 
from  the  peasants  who  form  the  large  majority  of  the 
population,  and  now  hold  the  land.  This  misnamed 
Liberal  Party,  which  is  led  by  the  two  brothers  Bratianu, 
has  concentrated  into  its  own  hands  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  financial  and  industrial  organisation  of  Rumania, 
with  the  power,  of  course,  this  implies.  For  example, 
M.  V.  Bratianu,  formerly  Finance  Minister,  controls  the 
National  Bank  of  Rumania,  and  this  gives  him  a  very 
strong  position  in  the  country.  The  present  Government, 
that  of  General  Averescu,  is  said  to  be  merely  a  cloak 
for  the  preceding  Government,  which  was  that  of  the 
Bratianus.  There  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  the  statement 
but  it  cannot  be  entirely  true,  for  the  Bratianu  Press  is 
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suggesting  that  the  General  and  his  Cabinet  should  be 
turned  out,  and  the  disfavour  with  which  the  treaty  with 
Italy  has  met  gives  decided  point  to  this  view :  but  there 
doubtless  are  other  reasons.  Seeing  that  General 
Averescu  has  so  large  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  it  hardly 
seems  probable  that  he  will  be  turned  out  in  any  very 
summary  fashion,  but  if  he  was  dismissed  for  whom  would 
the  King  send?  For  M.  Bratianu  or  for  M.  Maniu? 
Hitherto  King  Ferdinand  has  leaned  on  the  Bratianus, 
because  they  gave  him  great  assistance  and  support  during 
some  troubled  and  difficult  years,  and  thus  earned  his  con¬ 
fidence.  But  the  union  of  the  Nationalists  and  Tsaranists 
under  M.  Maniu  brings  into  play  a  considerable,  even 
formidable,  political  force  as  the  Opposition.  Now,  in 
addition  to  the  decentralisation  plank  in  his  platform,  which 
will  not  make  him  persona  graiissima  to  the  bureaucrats 
of  Bucarest,  M.  Maniu  has  another  plank,  namely,  the 
undoing,  so  far  as  it  may  be  undone,  of  that  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  Bratianus  and  their  friends  of  the 
financial  and  industrial  organisation  of  the  country,  a  con¬ 
centration  which  he  maintains  results  in  giving  to  a 
favoured  few  what  should  belong  to  all  Rumanians.  Here 
are  the  elements  of  a  real  political  struggle,  and  none  the 
less  real  because  in  its  essential  features  there  is  nothing 
novel  about  it. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  EDWARD  ALLEYN 
NOVEMBER  25.  1926 

By  W’.  Bailey  Kempling 

Happy  is  the  man  who,  after  his  own  idea,  erects  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  himself,  endows  it  for  others,  and  dies  in  the 
reasonable  assurance  that  posterity  will  not  be  ungrateful. 
“  He  builded  better  than  he  knew  ”  has  been  said  of  many, 
and  the  phrase  can  be  applied  with  literal  emphasis  to 
Edward  Alleyn,  the  actor-manager  who  founded  Dulwich 
College.  The  tercentenary  of  his  death,  to  which  proper 
attention  is  directed  this  month,  arouses  corresponding 
interest  in  Alleyn’s  well-spent  life.  It  coincides  with  that 
of  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
double  event  is  being  specially  honoured  in  St.  Saviour’s 
Collegiate  Church  (Southwark  Cathedral),  where  both 
abide  in  continuous  memory.  Alleyn’s  fame  could  not  well 
be  limited  by  the  administration  of  Dulwich  College,  and 
certainly  the  stained-glass  portraits  of  him  (a  symbolic 
head  in  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  and  a  full-length  figure 
in  the  cathedral)  serve  as  fingerposts  to  those  operating 
charities  which  he  founded  in  the  City.  Others  have 
supplemented  where  Alleyn  left  off,  yet  his  College  of 
God’s  Gift  was  itself  sufficient  for  the  object  he  had  in 
view. 

The  foundation  charter  provided  for  a  master  (himself 
being  the  first),  a  warden,  four  fellows,  six  poor  brethren, 
six  poor  sisters,  and  twelve  poor  scholars,  each  with  board 
and  residence.  To-day  that  arrangement  is  represented 
by  increased  activity  in  each  direction.  There  is  wider 
dispensing  of  pensions,  the  founder’s  collection  of  pictures 
has  developed  into  a  gallery  of  very  considerable  worth, 
and  the  Alleyn-Henslowe  manuscripts  have  been  given 
publicity.  The  present  educational  side — need  it  be  said? 
— ranks  with  the  best  of  our  public  schools.  The  little 
band  of  “  poor  scholars  ”  is  now  an  academy  one  thousand 
strong,  and  a  secondary  branch  of  some  hundreds  consti- 
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tute  the  excellent  Alleyn’s  School.  The  college  buildings 
were  quite  large  enough  for  the  purpose  centuries  ago; 
they  still  serve  very  well  for  administrative  work  in  pic¬ 
turesque  surroundings,  and  the  new  college,  near  to  the 
last  remaining  toll-gate  in  London  county,  is  an  edifice 
of  much  merit.  It  was  Alleyn’s  desire  that  all  successors 
in  the  mastership  and  wardenship  should  be  Allens  of 
family  and  name,  and  “  scholars  ”  in  his  meaning  had 
necessarily  the  limitations  of  the  day.  Sequels  are  often 
attractive ;  the  “  Allen  ”  test  was  sent  a-packing  some  years 
ago,  but  not  before  one  in  the  mastership  had  expanded 
“scholar”  to  full  significance  by  a  James  Allen’s  girls’ 
school.  How  many  lads  and  young  ladies  of  the  name 
have  been  trained  in  the  three  separate  establishments  is 
a  matter  of  reference  and  arithmetic,  but  the  sum  total 
of  Alleyn  this  and  Alleyn  that  throughout  Dulwich  wit¬ 
nesses  like  the  Shakespeare  nomenclature  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  One  road  bears  in  tribute  his  mother’s  maiden  sur¬ 
name — Townley,  and  another  his  first  wife’s — Woodward; 
Dekker,  to  whom  he  became  patron,  is  similarly  com¬ 
memorated,  so  is  Burbage,  the  friendly  rival,  and  again 
the  Calton  family,  from  whom,  on  his  retirement,  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Manor.  The  story  of  that  transaction,  and  all 
which  led  up  to  it,  make  one  of  the  most  engaging  chapters 
of  Tudor  times.  Most  of  it  is  gleaned  from  Alleyn’s  own 
diary,  supplemented  by  Henslowe’s,  and  other  documents 
in  the  college  archives,  the  same  which  John  Payne  Collier 
manipulated  for  his  own  ends.  An  outline  may  here  be  of 
service. 

Edward  Alleyn  was  born  September  ist,  1566,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Botolph  Without,  Bishopsgate,  London, 
“near  Devonshire  House, 'where  now  is  the  sign  of  the 
Pie,”  adds  Fuller.  He  was  thus  nearly  two  years  and 
five  months  younger  than  Shakespeare,  whom  he  survived 
by  ten  years  and  seven  months  almost  to  the  day.  Origin¬ 
ally,  no  doubt,  his  people  were  Allens ;  but  whether  related 
to  the  family  so  named  who  were  owners  of  the  freehold 
in  Shoreditch  where  The  Theatre  was  built  is  not  quite 
clear.  Edward,  the  father,  was  an  innholder  and  porter 
to  the  Queen;  his  mother,  Margaret  (Townley),  soon  be- 
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coming  a  widow,  married  as  her  second  husband  one  John 
Browne,  haberdasher.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the 
worthy  Browne  had  some  connection  with  Burbage’s  stage, 
and  so  made  his  stepson  an  actor.  Perhaps  haberdashery 
in  this  case  included  also  sock  and  buskin,  but  we  do  not 
know.  Alleyn’s  first  recorded  appearance  as  a  player 
is  found  in  a  list  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester’s  company, 
1586,  and  two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  twenty -two,  he 
appears  with  his  elder  brother  John  as  joint  owner  of 
theatrical  properties  and  play-books.  He  seems  to  have 
prospered  at  the  start,  and  soon  arranged  a  partnership 
with  that  enterprising  man  Philip  Henslowe,  owner  of 
the  Rose  and  other  properties.  In  the  latter’s  step¬ 
daughter  Jane,  or  Joan  Woodward,  he  found  a  wife  of 
much  acceptance.  Alleyn,  turned  his  thirtieth  year,  next 
became  a  member  of  the  Lord  Admiral’s,  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham’s,  company;  but,  the  Plague  having  broken 
out  in  London,  he  joined  Lord  Strange’s  men  on  tour, 
visiting  Bristol,  Shrewsbury,  Chester  and  York.  His 
correspondence  at  this  time  with  home  relatives  is  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  theatrical  history.  In  1594  he 
was  again  appearing  in  town,  and  after  three  years  “  left 
playing  ”  for  a  while.  His  prospective  venture  was 
theatre-building,  and,  having  acquired  a  site  in  Golden 
Lane,  Cripplegate,  he  began,  with  Henslowe’s  help,  to 
build  the  Fortune.  Never  was  playhouse  better  named. 
Here  he  assumed  directorship  of  the  Lord  Admiral’s  com¬ 
pany,  and  drew  large  and  select  audiences.  His  theatre, 
more  elaborate  than  any  other  of  the  time,  was  eighty  feet 
square  in  outside  measurement,  and  fifty-five  internally, 
with  a  stage  forty-three  in  width  extending  into  the  pit, 
and  flanked  by  a  rear  stage.  The  Curtain  in  Shoreditch, 
the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John  .Street,  and  the  Swan  on  Bank- 
side  strove  to  hold  their  own.  But  as  Alleyn  gradually 
added  the  Queen’s  and  the  Prince’s  men  to  his  control 
competitive  interests  developed  sharply.  To  Henslowe 
and  Alleyn’s  playhouses,  the  Rose,  the  Hope  and  the 
Fortune,  Shakespeare  and  the  Burbages  advanced  their 
highly  successful  Globe  and  the  Blackfriars,  while 
Newington  Butts  took  the  overflow.  Realising  the 
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superiority  of  the  Globe  and  what  it  purported,  Alleyn 
determined  on  a  programme  entirely  new.  Some  financial 
interest  in  the  Baiting-house  at  Paris  Garden,  Bankside, 
was  acquired,  and  ultimately,  after  a  first  failure,  he  and 
Henslowe  secured,  as  a  joint  affair,  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Royal  Game  of  Bears,  Bulls  and  Mastiff  Dogs. 
Prosperity  attended  them  once  more,  and  Alleyn,  content 
to  leave  the  stage  creation  of  immortal  things  to  Dick 
Burbage,  assumed  the  office  of  bear-baiter  in  person.  His 
last  recorded  appearance  took  place- March  15th,  1603-4, 
when,  in  the  character  of  Genius,  he  spoke  an  address  to 
James  I  at  a  city  reception.  “  It  was  done,”  says  Dekker, 
“  with  excellent  action  and  well-tun’de,  audible  voyce,” 
for  Alleyn  was,  indeed,  a  great  actor.  His  repertoire 
included  Tamburlaine,  Faustus,  Cutlack,  Orland  Furioso, 
and  the  hero  in  Marlowe’s  Jew  of  Malta.  “  Not  Roscius 
nor  Esope  .  .  .  could  ever  perform  more  in  action  than 
famous  Ned  Allen,”  says  Pierce  Penilesse,  Nash  again 
placing  him  in  parallel  with  Richard  Tarleton.  “Among 
so  many  (actors)  dead  let  me  not  forget  one  yet  alive,  in 
his  time  the  most  worthy,  famous  Maister  Edward  Allen,” 
writes  Heywood.  And  Fuller,  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  stage,  declares :  “  He  was  the  Roscius  of  our  age, 
so  acting  to  the  life  that  he  made  any  part  (especially  a 
majestick  one)  to  become  him.”  Assuredly  nothing  in 
life  became  him  so  well  as  the  latter  part  of  it. 

What  may  have  inspired  his  wish  to  “  leave  the  loathed 
stage  ”  we  do  not  know.  The  story  that  he  was  terrified 
into  it  by  an  apparition  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  not 
amusing.  More  possibility  lies  in  the  fact  that  Will 
Shakespeare  had  acquired  wealth  without  wading  through 
the  bear-garden.  Let  the  cause  be  as  it  may,  w'e  are  more 
interested  in  the  result.  Landed  estate  already  held  in 
Kennington,  Southwark  and  elsewhere  must  be  augmented 
by  the  Calton  family  manor.  Alleyn  and  Sir  Francis 
therefore  struck  a  bargain  whereby  the  former  agreed  to 
pay  the  sum  of  £10,000  purchase  money.  Changing  his 
Bankside  abode  for  Dulwich  he  proceeded  by  the  usual 
legal  formalities  to  found  his  college.  Bacon,  who  had 
opposed  the  building  of  the  Charterhouse,  from  which 
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Alleyn  no  doubt  took  a  hint,  opposed  once  more;  and  in 
due  time  attended  the  sumptuous  banquet  which  signalised 
his  own  defeat!  Letters  Patent  of  Foundation  were 
granted  on  June  21st,  1619  (a  date  now  kept  as  Founder’s 
Day);  Archbishop  Abbott  consecrated  the  college  chapel, 
and  the  inmates,  after  a  ceremonial  opening,  began  to 
take  up  residence  under  ample  endowment.  Men  of  title 
and  affairs  extended  to  Alleyn  their  marks  of  friendship, 
and  the  critical  author  of  “  The  Return  from  Parnassus” 
was  complimentary  while  intending  to  be  the  reverse.  How 
many  Allens  belonged  to  the  original  gathering,  beyond 
the  founder  and  the  first  warden,  is  not  to  be  guessed  at; 
but  several  of  the  succeeding  masters  of  that  name  are 
in  portraiture  at  the  Gallery,  near  Mistress  Joan,  who  is 
attired  in  black,  with  ruffle,  gloves  and  a  red-bound 
volume.  In  1618  he  leased  out  the  Fortune  theatre  for 
thirty-one  years,  and  in  1622  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Meanwhile,  Alleyn  had  lost  his  father-in-law,  who  died  in 
late  middle-age.  The  usual  family  squabble,  with  law¬ 
suit  and  settlement,  had  been  gone  through,  and  once 
again  Alleyn  found  himself  in  pocket.  On  June  28th, 
1623,  his  wife  Joan  died,  and  was  buried  within  the  Gift 
Chapel,  being  turned  fifty.  They  appear  to  have  lived 
on  exceptionally  affectionate  terms;  nevertheless,  his 
“  good  sweet  harte  and  lovinge  mouse  ”  had  been  dead  but 
five  months  when  Master  Alleyn  betook  him  a  second  wife. 
The  lady,  nearly  forty  years  his  junior,  was  Constance, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  the  poet-Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 
He  now  seems  to  have  sought  retirement,  though  a  little 
anxious  to  obtain  “  sum  further  dignitie,”  meaning,  per¬ 
haps,  a  knighthood.  Relinquishing  some  theatrical  in¬ 
terests,  he  purchased  a  property  in  Aysgarth,  Yorkshire, 
and  set  out  to  inspect  it.  The  journey  brought  on  an  illness 
which,  following  his  return,  proved  fatal  November  25th, 
1626.  His  will  made  provision  for  the  young  widow 
and  for  the  completing  of  ten  almshouses  in  each  of  the 
parishes  of  Cripplegate,  Bishopsgate,  and  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark,  the  college  receiving  further  bequests. 
Edward  Alleyn  was  evidently  a  warm-hearted,  benevolent 
man,  quite  capable,  even  shrewd,  in  business,  one  to 
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employ  tact  and  common  sense  on  every  occasion  and  thus 
avoid  the  breeding  of  foes.  As  a  public  entertainer  he 
stood  high,  though  what  his  qualifications  may  have  been 
as  an  instructor  of  youth  we  cannot  guess.  He  possessed 
a  copy  of  Shakespeare’s  “  Sonnets,”  that  we  do  know,  and 
the  reading  of  English  dramatic  verse  must  surely  have 
been  part  of  his  curriculum.  Like  Burbage,  he  had 
artistic  leanings,  though  inclined  to  acquire  his  pictures 
on  the  merchandise  plan.  Thus  he  records  buying 
“  fourteen  heads  (Christ,  Our  Lady  and  Twelve  Apostles) 
at  a  noble  a  piece.”  And  again,  ‘‘  I  chayngd  my  1 2  owld 
Sybls  for  12  newe  and  gave  4od  a  pece  to  boot  to  Mr, 
Gibkin,  so  pd.  os.  od.”  (The  “  old  Sibyl  ”  of  matri¬ 
mony  “  changed  ”  for  a  “  new  ”  one  was  not  so  good  a 
bargain !)  In  this  kind  of  dealing  he  was  followed  by 
later  Alleynians,  and  some  amazing  figures  are  quoted  : 
“  Master  Fields  pictur  in  his  shurt  on  a  bourd,  an  Actour. 
10/-”  (this  is  the  famous  Nat  Field);  “  Tom  Bonds  pictur, 
an  Actour  in  a  band  rought  with  Imbiodery  bared  neck 
on  a  bord,  very  ould,  2/-”;  “  Mr.  Sly’s  pictur  ye  Actour. 

(Will  Sly  was  ever  well  esteemed);  and  “  Mr.  Burbig 
his  head,  a  small  closet  pece.  5/-”  (the  well-known 
portrait  of  Richard  Burbage  done  by  himself).  Alleyn,  of 
course,  is  there  presiding  very  fitly  over  his  assembled 
guests  :  “  whole  length  in  long  gown  and  hat,  a  ruff  round 
the  neck,  white  waistbands,  gloves  in  left  hand;  canvas, 
6ft.  Sin.  X  3ft.  8;^in.”  The  portrait  has  been  engraved,  and, 
as  Sir  Edward  Cook  says,  “  though  by  an  unknown  artist, 
this  is,  from  its  subject,  one  of  the  most  interesting  pictures 
in  the  Gallery.”  It  does  indeed  seem  to  bring  out  much 
of  the  dignity  and  presence  as  well  as  the  inward  virtues 
of  this  remarkable  man.  But  within  the  chapel  there  is  a 
black  marble  slab  on  the  chancel  floor,  and  its  simplicity 
is  eloquent. 
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BULWARKS  AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM 
By  Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 

11.  Education  in  Citizenship 

The  stability  of  the  English  State  has,  in  these  latter  days, 
been  tested  as  by  fire.  For  four  years  we  withstood,  in 
common  with  our  Allies,  the  assault  of  the  greatest  military 
Power  which  has  emerged  in  the  modern  world.  More 
lately  we  have  had  to  confront  a  domestic  enemy  who, 
encouraged  and  in  part  sustained  by  the  bitterest  of  our 
foreign  foes,  made  a  determined  attack  upon  the  vitals  of 
our  constitution.  Had  the  so-called  “General  Strike” 
succeeded,  the  whole  principle  of  representative  or  parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy  would  have  been  damaged,  perhaps 
beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Representative  government,  as 
gradually  evolved  in  the  course  of  centuries,  would  have 
yielded  pride  of  place  to  a  polity  based  philosophically 
upon  the  doctrines  of  political  syndicalism,  and  modelled 
in  fact  upon  the  Russian  Soviet. 

It  is  true  that  the  failure  of  the  “  General  Strike  ”  was  no 
sooner  manifest  than  those  who  had  lent  themselves  to  the 
crazy  enterprise — including  some  of  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  Parliament — hastened  to 
minimise  its  significance.  To  describe  it  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  was  grotesque  exaggeration :  it  was 
purely  industrial  in  origin  and  intention.  The  miners  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  mine-owners,  and  the  railwaymen  and 
others  came  out  in  sympathy  with  their  oppressed  com¬ 
rades  !  So  they  argued — after  the  event.  The  bottom 
was,  however,  knocked  out  of  this  specious  contention  by 
the  opportune  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Astbury  and  the 
masterly  speeches  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  John  Simon.  Those  eminent  lawyers  made  it  clear  that 
the  “  General  Strike  ”  was  not  a  “  Trade  Dispute  ”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1906,  and  that  consequently 
those  who  advised  and  participated  in  it  could  not  claim 
the  protection  afforded  by  that  Act.  Their  dicta,  the  one 
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judicial,  the  other  senatorial,  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know, 
been  seriously  challenged,  even  by  the  trades  unions 
themselves.  The  “  General  Strike,”  then,  was  at  any  rate 
something  more  and  something  other  than  an  enlarged 
trade  dispute  of  the  type  which  has  of  late  become  un¬ 
happily  familiar,  and  which  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  the  land. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  meaning  and  character  of  the 
“  General  Strike  ”  that  this  article  is  concerned.  I  refer  to 
it  simply  to  enforce  my  contention  that  there  exists  in 
this  country  a  section,  not  perhaps  numerically  large,  but 
not  on  that  account  negligible,  which  is  definitely  aiming 
not  merely  at  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  industrial  sys¬ 
tem,  but  at  the  subversion  of  the  parliamentary  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  country. 

Is  that  party  really  formidable?  What  are  the  bulwarks 
on  which  we  can  rely  to  withstand  the  revolutionary  onset  ? 
One  stout  bulwark  I  described  in  the  September  number 
of  this  Review.  Nothing  is  better  calculated,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  give  stability  to  the  existing  order  of  society  than 
a  wide  diffusion  of  capital  among  all  sections  of  the  people ; 
and  I  adduced  evidence  for  the  belief  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  wealth  and  capital  are  much  more  widely  distributed 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  were  much  to  be  desired 
that  capitalists,  small  and  large,  should  be  multiplied;  but 
if  I  am  accurate  in  putting  the  aggregate  of  working  and 
lower  middle-class  investments  at  ;^2,5C)o,ooo,cxx)  (and  my 
figures  have  not  been  challenged),  it  is  evident  that  we 
possess  in  this  country  an  unsuspected  element  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  political  stability,  comparable  to  the  strongly  con¬ 
servative  element  contributed  to  the  polity  of  France  by 
her  peasant  proprietors. 

The  bulwark  of  capital  diffusion  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  negative  in  character.  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  positive  propugnacula?  The  strongest  is,  I  submit, 
to  be  found  in  sound  education  in  the  principles  of 
citizenship. 

In  one  of  those  stimulating  and  suggestive  addresses 
lately  reproduced  in  his  volume  “  On  England,”  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  discus.ses  the  objects  and  methods  of  Political  Educa- 
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tion/  The  primary  object  of  such  education  is,  he  contends, 
to  “  clear  the  mind  of  cant.”  The  student  of  politics  should 
never  rest  content  with  having  learnt  enough  to  follow  the 
syllogism,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  the  syllogism  is  a 
short  cut  to  the  bottomless  pit  unless  you  are  able  to  detect 
the  fallacies  that  lie  by  the  wayside,  “7'he  whole  object 
of  the  pupil,”  proceeds  Mr.  Baldwin,  “should  be  so  to 
prepare  and  develop  his  mind  that  he  may.  as  occasion 
arises  .  .  .  find  himself  prepared  by  will  and  competent  by 
training  to  exercise  a  right  judgment  in  all  things.”  The 
student  must  labour  to  acquire  “  a  trained  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion,”  and,  in  particular,  must  not  confuse  rhetoric  with 
reason,  nor  mistake  propaganda  for  education.  He  must 
not  be  coached  in  the  case  against  that  -ism,  or  in  favour  of 
this  -ism,  but  be  so  trained  in  judgment  as  to  be  able  to 
reject  error  and  choose  truth.  This,  surely,  is  admirable 
advice. 

What,  then,  are  the  appropriate  media  of  education  in 
citizenship,  and  what  are  the  most  effective  methods? 
Keeping  always  in  view  the  requirements  not  of  the  child 
or  adolescent  of  school  age  but  of  the  adult  citizen,  I 
suggest  that  the  two  subjects  most  obviously  appropriate 
are  Political  Science  and  Economics. 

Under  the  head  of  politics  I  include  history,  both 
political  and  constitutional;  under  economics,  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  industry,  as  well  as  economic  theory. 
Political  theory  should,  indeed,  always  be  treated  with  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  the  facts  of  political  experience  and  to 
the  actual  working  of  political  institutions  in  this  and  other 
countries.  My  own  experience  of  adult  students — an 
experience  neither  recent  nor  restricted — tends  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  no  subject  more  likely  to  arouse  their 
intellectual  curiosity,  and  none  better  suited  to  provide  a 
medium  for  political  education — as  understood  and 
defined  by  Mr.  Baldwin — than  comparative  politics.  How, 
for  example,  can  an  Englishman  apprehend  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  and  genius  of  Parliamentary  Government  if  he  knows 
nothing  of  that  utterly  different  type  of  democracy  which 
we  distinguish  as  Congressional,  the  type  which  has  been 

(i)  An  inaugural  address  to  the  students  of  the  Philip  Stott  College. 
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evolved  in  the  United  States  of  America?  How  can  the 
peculiar  position  of  an  English  Prime  Minister  or  Cabinet 
be  appreciated  by  students  who  have  failed- to  realise  the 
contrasted  position  of  an  American  President?  What  can 
Unitarianism  in  government  mean  to  those  who  know 
nothing  of  Federalism?  Who  can  appreciate  the  Rule  of 
Law  in  England  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  the  Droit 
Adniinistraiif  are  a  sealed  book? 

Primarily,  then,  I  would  keep  in  view  an  exposition  of 
the  practical  working  of  English  political  institutions, 
elucidated  by  constant  reference  to  their  historical  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  enforced  by  comparison  with  the  institutions  of 
other  States  of  the  modern  world.  Thus  should  we  fulfil 
the  precepts  of  the  wisest  of  the  political  philosophers  of 
ancient  Greece ;  “  That  which  most  contributes  to  the 
stability  of  constitutions  is  the  adaptation  of  education  to 
the  form  of  government.  .  .  .  The  best  laws,  though 

sanctioned  by  every  citizen  of  the  State,  will  be  of  no  avail 
unless  the  young  are  trained  by  habit  and  education  in  the 
spirit  of  the  polity.”  So  Aristotle  wrote  in  his  treatise  on 
Politics ;  nor  can  the  soundness  of  his  observations  be 
questioned.  Democracy  is  of  all  forms  of  government  the 
easiest  to  establish,  the  most  difficult  to  maintain  in 
its  purity  and  integrity,  the  most  liable  to  corruption  and 
degeneration.  But  if  this  be  true  of  Democracy  in  general, 
it  is  especially  true  of  that  peculiar  tvpe  of  Democracy 
which  Englishmen  have  gradually  evolved  for  themselves, 
and  which  many  of  the  progressive  peoples  of  the  modern 
w'orld  have  attempted,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to 
imitate.  For  the  English  constitution  remains  unique  in 
its  flexibility,  in  its  evasiveness,  in  its  inaccessibility  to 
scientific  analysis,  above  all  in  the  dogmatic  foundation  on 
which  it  fundamentally  rests — the  doctrine  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Sovereignty.  Such  a  constitution  depends  for  its 
successful  working  upon  the  most  delicate  adjustment  of 
its  separate  parts,  upon  the  nice  equipoise  of  forces  which 
are  not  always  harmonious  in  operation,  and  above  all 
upon  an  apprehension  of  its  peculiar  genius  on  the  part  of 
the  human  agents  who  have  in  practice  to  work  it.  In  no 
country  and  at  no  time,  therefore,  was  it  more  imperatively 
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necessary  that  the  citizen  rulers  of  the  State  should  be 
imbued  with  the  “  spirit  of  the  polity.” 

American  citizens  have  their  written  Instrument.,  the 
veritable  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  they  can  rely  upon  one 
of  the  finest  tribunals  in  the  world — the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States — to  interpret  the  terms  of  the 
Covenant  with  consummate  skill  and  strict  impartiality. 
No  such  guardians  of  the  constitution  exist  in  this 
country;  the  beneficiaries  are  their  own  trustees.  We  have 
no  special  machinery  for  constitutional  amendment,  for 
the  enactment,  repeal,  or  revision  of  laws  which  in  nearly 
all  other  countries  would  be  distinguished  as  organic  or 
fundamental  laws.  Hence  changes  of  immense  signifi¬ 
cance  can  be  introduced  into  the  spirit  and  even  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  polity  almost  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  immediately  concerned.  Flexi¬ 
bility  has  its  advantages;  it  also  has  its  dangers,  and  the 
only  way  of  avoiding  the  latter  is  eternal  vigilance.  But 
vigilance  is  of  little  avail  without  knowledge.  Were  it 
not  for  the  existence  of  a  Press  exceptionally  untram¬ 
melled,  exceptionally  able,  and  exceptionally  alert,  the 
dangers  inherent  in  a  flexible  constitution  and  a 
sovereign  legislature  would  be  much  more  serious  than 
they  are ;  but  ev^en  so,  it  is  essential  that  the  electorate 
should  be  organised  into  one  vast  vigilance  association, 
and  should  be  equipped  with  a  genuine  and  adequate 
understanding  of  the  English  polity  and  the  spirit  by 
which  it  is  infused.  Only  by  a  knowledge — such  is  my 
cardinal  contention — of  the  spirit  of  other  polities,  the 
practical  working  of  other  and  very  different  types  of 
Democracy,  can  successive  generations  of  Englishmen  dis¬ 
charge  the  responsibility  confided  to  them. 

Not  less  important  than  the  study  of  politics  is  the  study 
of  economics,  and  here  also  the  comparative  method 
should  be  employed.  It  is  indeed  true  that  while  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  political  science  are  relative,  the  laws  of 
economic  science  are  absolute.  But  while  the  laws  are 
absolute,  the  practical  deductions  therefrom  vary  greatly 
according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  as  M.  Charles  Gide, 
the  greatest  of  French  economists,  properly  insisted. 
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economic  theory  is  one  thing,  applied  economics  is  another. 
The  teaching  of  economics  must,  therefore,  have  constant 
reference  on  the  one  hand  to  economic  history — the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  industrial  and  agricultural  systems — 
and  on  the  other  to  the  facts  of  contemporary  experience. 
Theory  and  experience  are,  then,  equally  indispensable. 
Many  people,  in  fact,  are  content  with  the  latter  and 
contemn  the  former;  some  are  theoretically  erudite  but 
lack  knowledge  of  practical  affairs.  Either  way  danger 
lurks.  The  pure  theorist  tends  to  a  barren  and  irritating 
dogmatism ;  the  practical  business  man,  untrained  in 
theory,  is  apt,  in  pursuit  of  immediate  advantages,  to 
ignore  remoter  reactions. 

How  is  the  comparative  method  to  be  applied  in  the 
study  of  industrial  economics?  Unquestionably  the  most 
effective  and  most  convincing  method  is  foreign  travel. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  more  remunerative  application  of 
educational  endowments  than  the  provision  of  travelling 
studentships  for  industrial  brainworkers  and  hand¬ 
workers.  I  have  in  mind  two  recent  experiments  in  this 
direction,  both  of  which  have  yielded  exceptionally  valu¬ 
able  results.  The  Secret  of  High  Wages  contains  the 
conclusions  reached  by  two  young  English  engineers  who 
lately  paid  a  visit,  on  their  own  initiative,  to  certain  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of  wresting 
from  them  the  secret  of  their  success  in  solving  the  problem 
of  low  costs  of  production  combined  with  a  high  rate  of 
wages.  That  secret  they  have  for  some  months  been 
sharing  with  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  English 
industry.  The  other  experiment  was  initiated  by  The 
Daily  Mail,  by  whose  enlightened  generosity  eight  work¬ 
ing  trade  unionists,  drawn  from  the  engineering  and 
kindred  industries,  were  enabled  to  make  an  extended  tour 
in  the  United  States  and  thus  to  inform  themselves,  at 
first  hand,  as  to  wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  and  the 
use  of  up-to-date  machinery  in  representative  American 
industrial  establishments.  The  results  of  their  observa¬ 
tions,  together  with  an  account  of  the  tour,  have  now  been 
embodied  in  a  pamphlet,  “  The  Daily  Mail  Trade  Union 
Mission  to  United  States,”  published  by  The  Daily  Mail 
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nt  the  price  of  2d.  I  could  wish  nothing  better  for  the  sake 
of  industrial  peace  and  trade  prosperity  in  England  than 
the  formation  of  groups  or  circles  in  every  working-man’s 
club  throughout  the  land,  in  every  woman’s  institute,  and, 
indeed,  wherever  three  or  four  people  are  accustomed  to 
forgather,  for  the  reading  and  critical  discussion  of  this 
pamphlet. 

The  members  of  the  mission  spent  about  a  month  in  the 
States,  travelled  through  the  chief  industrial  centres — a 
round  of  some  5,000  miles — and  visited  42  establishments 
of  various  kinds.  They  were  encouraged  to  make  their 
own  enquiries  in  their  own  way,  closely  investigating  the 
methods  and  machinery  with  which  they  were  individually 
most  familiar  at  home,  and  ascertaining  from  workmen  in 
similar  positions  to  their  own  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  severally  employed.  Here  and  there  they  met 
men  whom  they  had  known  in  the  “  shops  ”  of  this  country, 
and  learnt  from  them  their  impressions  of  the  contrasted 
methods  in  the  old  country  and  the  new.  The  pressure 
of  time  doubtless  conduced  to  some  over-hasty  generalisa¬ 
tions,  but  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  evidence  obtained 
can  hardly  be  mistaken.  Everywhere  the  mission  found 
high  wages,  high  production,  and  high  consumption. 
They  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  good  “  team  work,” 
the  welcome  accorded  by  the  workmen  to  labour-saving 
devices,  and  the  readiness  of  the  masters  to  scrap  out-of- 
date  machinery.  To  put  it  in  technical  economic  language, 
machinery  in  America  is  regarded  not  as  fixed  but  as 
circulating  capital.  There  is  no  maximum  wage ;  remunera¬ 
tion  is  almost  invariably  based  on  output,  and  there  is 
a  complete  absence  of  that  rate-cutting  policy  which  has 
proved  so  fatal  to  piecework  in  England.  A  fitter  who 
belongs  to  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  quotes 
the  pithy  reply  of  the  general  manager  of  a  large  motor 
car  factory  :  “  Pay  your  men  and  they  will  make  your 
plant  pay  you.”  Several  members  dwell  on  the  cordial 
relationship  between  managers  and  workmen,  the  absence 
of  suspicion  between  the  one  and  the  other,  the  superior 
equipment  of  the  workshops  and  the  consequent  lessening 
of  manual  toil,  the  facilities  afforded  by  some  of  the  larger 
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firms  to  their  workmen  to  purchase  shares  in  the  concern 
on  terms  somewhat  more  favourable  than  those  available 
to  outsiders,  most  of  all,  of  course,  the  high  wages  earned 
and  the  large  output  secured.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  to  give  a  precis  of  this  pamphlet,  but  to  urge  the 
co-operative  study  of  it  by  English  workmen  and  their 
wives. 

Concurrent  testimony  comes  from  many  other  sources, 
but  I  forbear  to  quote  it.  Enough  has  been  said  to  illus¬ 
trate  my  immediate  point  that  the  best  way  of  applying  the 
comparative  method  in  the  study  of  Industrial  Economics 
is  personal  investigation  of  the  conditions  which  actually 
prevail  in  different  countries  under  different  economic 
systems.  But  the  value  of  ocular  demonstration  depends 
on  two  pre-suppositions  :  first,  the  investigator  must  be 
a  man  of  trained  intelligence,  a  craftsman  well  versed 
in  his  job,  and  preferably  possessed  of  a  grasp  of  economic 
theory  as  well  as  of  industrial  practice;  secondly,  he  must 
be  permitted  to  see  and  to  learn  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth,  not  merely  that  aspect  of  it  which  may  suit  his  own 
preconceived  ideas  or  those  of  his  cicerone.  These  con¬ 
ditions  are  not,  of  course,  easy  to  fulfil ;  but,  if  unfulfilled, 
ocular  investigation  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is 
difficult,  for  instance,  to  understand  how  economic  convic¬ 
tions,  deep-seated  though  they  be,  could  resist  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  open  to  an  honest  and  fair-minded 
Socialist  in  Russia.  But,  anyway,  personal  investigation 
is  a  method  available  only  for  a  small  minority. 

The  cinematograph  film  has  sometimes  been  suggested 
as  a  more  attainable  substitute.  No  one  would  presume  to 
set  limits  to  the  educational  possibilities  opened  out  by 
the  development  of  the  moving  picture.  But  here,  again, 
it  is  not  easy  to  guarantee  that  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth  shall  be  presented.  For  propagandist  purposes  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  utility  of  the  invention ;  but 
propaganda  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  education,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  anxieties  of  those  who  are  zealous  for 
genuine  political  education  that  the  distinction  should  be 
observed. 

We  are  brought,  then,  to  the  less  sensational  and  more 
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familiar  methods  of  oral  teaching  and  discussion :  the 
lecture,  the  class,  and  the  study-circle.  The  method  of  the 
platform,  political  or  academic,  calls  for  no  elaborate 
consideration;  but  as  one  who  has  had  prolonged  ex¬ 
perience  of  both  sorts  of  platform  I  may  be  permitted  to 
express  my  growing  conviction  that  for  education  in 
Economics  a  more  intimate  method  is  preferable, 

I  take  at  random  a  few  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  diffi¬ 
culty  which  confronts  a  platform  speaker  facing  a  largish 
audience  which  contains,  as  every  such  audience  is  sure 
to  contain,  a  proportion  of  people  unversed  in  the  elements 
of  scientific  Politics  or  Economics.  Take  the  problem  of 
the  structure  of  the  legislature  :  the  case  for  or  against  a 
two-chamber  legislature.  It  is  easy  enough  to  point  to 
the  striking  fact  that,  with  rare  unanimity,  the  States  of 
the  modern  world,  monarchical  or  republican,  federal  or 
unitary,  parliamentary  or  congressional,  have  decided  in 
favour  of  two  chambers;  or  to  the  fact  that  England  and 
France,  having  made  experiments  in  unicameralism,  have 
discarded  that  system  and  reverted  to  bicameralism.  All 
that  is  pretty  plain  sailing.  It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to 
explain  to  a  mixed  audience  why  the  case  for  bicameralism 
is  even  stronger  in  England,  with  its  uniquely  flexible 
constitution  and  its  Sovereign  Parliament,  than  (for 
example)  in  a  country  which  possesses  a  rigid  constitution 
and  a  legislative  body  strictly  limited  by  an  organic  instru¬ 
ment  or  by  devices  such  as  the  refercnchun  or  the 
iniliative.  Such  points  are,  however,  susceptible  of  easy 
demonstration  in  the  comparative  intimacy  of  a  small  class 
or  study-circle. 

Or  take  a  familiar  problem  in  economic  theory — the 
distinction  between  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  rate  of  wages. 
Expatiate  on  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  cost  of  labour, 
and  nine  people  out  of  ten  will  understand  you  to  mean 
a  drastic  cut  in  wages.  You  will  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if 
you  are  not  howled  down  as  an  inhuman  monster  or  a  selfish 
capitalist.  Yet  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  master 
the  main  thesis  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford’s  My  Life  and  Work 
cannot  fail  to  apprehend  a  distinction 'which  is  absolutely 
vital  to  the  future  of  English  industry.  A  short  time  ago 
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1  recommended  from  a  platform  the  reading  of  this  book, 
and  was  promptly  taken  to  task  for  recommending  the 
sale  of  American  motor  cars  .• 

A  closely  related  problem  is  that  of  the  effect  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  upon  employment;  but  few  who  have 
not  tried  will  believe  how  difficult  it  is,  save  in  the  give-and- 
take  of  conversation  and  discussion,  to  demonstrate  that 
labour-saving  machinery  tends  not  to  diminish  but  to  in¬ 
crease  employment.  Another  truth  not  easy  to  enforce 
is  the  essentially  communal  character  of  capital  individu¬ 
ally  owned.  In  the  minds  of  most  people  wealth,  if  not 
actually  identified  with  money  (though  even  that  fallacy 
persists),  is  something  enjoyed  by  the  individual  and  spent 
upon  himself.  The  man  who  “  makes  money  ”  makes  it 
at  the  expense  of  another  individual,  and  not  to  the  (almost 
certain)  advantage  of  the  community  at  large.  From  this 
standpoint  it  is  almost  incredibly  difficult  to  move  the 
uninitiated  and  sometimes  even  those  who  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  be  educated.  Nor  do  they  lack  excuse  in  some 
current  philosophy  and  much  contemporary  practice.  The 
initiated  financier  may  deplore  the  necessity  for  heavy  direct 
taxation  and  steeply  graded  death  duties;  the  uninitiated 
gleefully  rejoice  in  the  recourse  to  a  fiscal  expedient  which 
redresses  the  inequalities  of  wealth  and  humbles  the  proud, 
if  it  does  not  exalt  the  lowly.  Level  inequalities  such  ex¬ 
pedients  undeniably  do.  Anyone  can  perceive  their  imme¬ 
diate  effect  upon  the  individual ;  the  more  subtle  and  remote 
effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  community  is  less  easy  to 
discern. 

If,  however,  I  refer  to  such  familiar  illustrations,  I  do 
so  only  to  enforce  my  plea  for  intensive  political  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  most  effective  of  all  bulwarks  against  che 
assaults  of  revolutionary  doctrine.  There  is  heard  to-day 
a  somewhat  strident  cry  for  more  effective  police  measures 
against  the  agents  and  plotters  of  revolution  in  this 
country :  in  current  vernacular,  for  “  clearing  out  the 
Reds !  ”  With  that  demand  it  is  impossible  not  in  large 
measure  to  sympathise.  Aliens  who  abuse  the  hospitality 
of  the  most  hospitable  country  in  the  world  deserve  no  con¬ 
sideration  whatsoever.  But  the  most  effective  of  police 
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regulations  and  the  most  active  administration  of  the  law 
are  not  enough.  You  cannot  permanently  cast  out 
Beelzebub  unless  you  are  prepared  to  occupy  the  vacant 
site  with  something  inherently  superior.  It  is  with  “  armed 
doctrine,”  in  Burke’s  phrase,  that  we  are  at  war.  We  can 
expel  the  alien  agents  of  Bolshevist  propaganda,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  prudence  and  dignity  to  do 
so  without  delay.  But  not  all  Bolshevist  agents  are  aliens; 
and  if  they  were  it  would  not  suffice  to  exclude  or  expel 
them.  The  problem  is  how  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  insidious  and  mischievous  doctrines  they  teach.  Ideas 
penetrate  where  men  cannot. 

There  is  only  one  really  effective  way  of  arresting  the 
diffusion  of  false  doctrine  :  that  is  by  instilling  the  true. 
Propaganda  must  be  countered  by  education.  The  process 
may  be  a  tedious  one ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  on  whose 
effectiveness  we  can  in  the  long  run  rely ;  though  its  adop¬ 
tion  need  not  exclude  other  expedients  which,  even  if 
temporary  in  character  and  not  radically  curative,  may 
afford  relief  from  painful  symptoms  and  give  moral  susten¬ 
ance  and  encouragement  to  nervous  patients. 

It  is  more  than  sixty  years  since  Robert  Lowe,  in 
characteristically  sardonic  vein,  advised  his  contemporaries 
to  take  some  pains  to  educate  their  masters.  A  generation 
later  Sir  Richard  Jebb  commented  sadly  on  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  universal  elementary  education. 
“  Elementary  education,”  he  said,  “  unless  crowned  by 
something  higher,  may  be  not  only  useless  but  positively 
mischievous.  It  is  not  wise  to  teach  your  democracy  to 
read  unless  you  also  teach  it  to  think.”  There  is  no  going 
back  in  politics.  Two  generations  of  Englishmen  have 
grown  to  manhood  under  the  educational  regime  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  in  1870.  They  have  learnt 
to  read  and  write  and  speak.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to 
go  further,  and  teach  them  to  think,  we  are  only  courting 
the  danger  which  is  certain  to  ensue. 


AN  ELIZABETHAN  NOVELIST  AND  A 
FRENCH  CRITIC 

By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Thomas  Deloney ;  Le  Roman  des  Mitiers  au  temps  de  Shakespeare.  Par  Abel 
Chevalley,  Lib®  Gallimard,  Paris. 

Many  English  readers  must  know  Le  Roman  Anglais  by  M.  Chevalley, 
all  the  more  because  the  Clarendon  Press  here  published  this — to  my 
mind  the  best  and  the  most  entertaining  book  on  its  far-reaching  sub¬ 
ject.  Also,  many  Englishmen  must  have  known  M.  Chevalley  himself 
in  the  long  diplomatic  career  during  which  he  has  acquired  such  insight 
into  English  life  as  makes  his  study  of  our  literature  doubly  interest¬ 
ing.  f'or  books  of  fiction  are  to  this  immensely  travelled  man  of  affairs 
not  simply  works  of  art,  they  are  social  documents ;  and  his  criticism 
of  the  English  novel  was  also  a  Frenchman’s  criticism — sympathetic 
but  often  mordant — of  England  and  the  English. 

That  piece  of  masterly  generalisation  was  published  while  its  author 
was  High  Conunissioner  for  the  Caucasus,  shortly  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war.  Since  then  he  has  retired  from  diplomacy,  and  this 
new  volume  is  the  very  curious  fruit  of  his  acquired  leisure.  Who 
would  expect  a  Frenchman,  after  having  shown  the  special  talent  of 
his  country  for  handling  literary  matter  in  the  mass,  to  devote  himself 
to  delving  in  the  most  obscure  details  of  English  literature?  What 
ha  brings  now  is  a  monograph  on  Thomas  Deloney,  with  three  volumes 
of  translations  from  Deloney 's  prose  to  follow.  It  is  wrong  to 
impute  one’s  own  deficiencies,  so  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  at 
least  one  professed  student  of  literature  had  never  heard  of  Deloney 
till  this  Frenchman  came  along  to  make  his  name  so  significant  and  so 
interesting  that  one  promptly  goes  on  to  study  the  original  after  read¬ 
ing  the  commentary. 

On  further  reflection,  M.  Chevalley’s  evolution  as  a  critic  explains 
itself.  Before  he  was  a  diplomat  he  was  a  journalist — of  the  type 
that  should  more  properly  be  called  publicists — and  the  book  which  he 
wrote  while  still  engrossed  in  affairs  has  the  discursive  quality  of  a 
series  of  causeries.  But  before  he  was  a  publicist  he  was  a  teacher, 
and  the  teacher  underlying  the  journalist  insists  upon  giving  a  solid 
foundation  to  instruction.  France  is  taking  up  the  study  of  English 
literature  seriously,  and  M.  Chevalley  finds  that,  although  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  Deloney  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention 
in  England,  French  criticism  has  ignored  him.  Yet  the  history  of  the 
novel  covers  a  great  and  characteristic  department  of  our  literature,  and 
if  M.  Chevalley  does  not  affirm  that  it  should  start  with  Deloney,  this  is 
only  because,  in  his  view,  the  first  storyteller  was  in  reality  the  first 
“  novelist.”  He  tilts  vigorously  at  those  who  want  to  make  the 
“  novel  ”  an  invention  of  the  eighteenth  century — or,  indeed,  of  any  other 
period.  To  him,  the  capital  importance  of  Deloney  is  that  he  was  one 
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of  the  first  prose  storytellers  who  utilised  the  possibilities  of  print. 
He  wrote  when,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  there  was  literally  a 
crowd  of  readers — when  books  could  be,  at  last,  in  everybody’s  hands. 
It  was  a  momentous  innovation.  “  Out  of  ten  readers,”  in  Deloney’s 
day — which  was  Shakespeare’s — “  nine  were  born  of  a  mother  who  had 
never  read.”  M.  Chevalley  goes  on  to  suggest  the  violence  of  the 
reactions  produced  when  ”  the  Book,  a  ferment,  not  yet  an  opiate,  was 
thrown  into  this  caldron.’’ 

Everybody  was  reading  passionately,  and  all  sorts  of  people  were 
writing.  M  Chevalley  justly  points  out  that  in  spite  of  all  our 
Board  Schools  there  was  perhaps  less  distinction  then  than  now  between 
the  working  clas.ses  and  the  rest  in  point  of  education.  Ben  Jonson, 
the  most  learned  writer  of  his  day,  became  a  stone-mason  after  he  had 
left  college.  Deloney  was  a  silk  weaver,  but  he  translated  from  Latin 
and  probably  knew  French.  But  the  superior  persons  of  that  day  wrote 
for  a  coterie  and  had  their  eye  always  on  a  patron.  Deloney,  whom 
they  knew  and  despised,  because  he  hawked  his  own  writings  for 
pence,  was  more  independent,  and,  in  that,  more  modern. 

”  ‘  Novel  ’  and  ‘  crowd  ’  are  words  that  go  together,”  says  M. 
Chevalley.  ‘‘  This  way  of  writing  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
liberate  writers  from  great  men’s  patronage,  and  to  let  them  live  with¬ 
out  Hereditary  Protectors,  or  specially  collected  audiences,  depending 
neither  on  bounty  nor  on  a  claque,  but  simply  appealing  to  an 
anonymous  public  in  the  open  market  of  the  world.  And  in  that 
way  it  was  that  the  writers’  trade  became,  like  any  other,  a  trade  to 
live  by.” 

If  Deloney  cuts  no  great  figure  in  the  Elizabethan  pageant,  at  least 
he  never  learnt  the  lesson  ”  what  hell  it  is  in  sueing  long  to  bide.” 
Those  verses  of  Spenser’s  are  great  literature — but  is  it  a  dignified 
emotion  that  sets  itself  to  the  wail  of  one  waiting  for  a  solid  draft 
on  the  exchequer  or  for  some  profitable  post?  Deloney,  peddling  his 
ballads  and  his  pamphlets  and  his  stories,  had  no  concern  with  the 
great  except  to  dodge  the  law’s  censure  :  but  he  was  making  the  prece¬ 
dent  by  which  innumerable  persons  have  earned  a  good  living  and  been 
l)eholden  for  it  to  no  one  in  particular. 

Indeed,  the  chief  interest  of  this  literary  ancestor  centres  about  the 
fact  that  he  was  profoundly  unromantic,  the  plainest  of  plain  men. 
That  gave  him  the  grace  to  write  plainly,  at  an  age  when  prose  was 
terribly  beset  with  affectation.  Here  and  there  he  does  not  escape 
the  infection  of  Lyly’s  euphuism;  he  ”  hunts  the  letter  ”  and  parades 
the  obvious  antithesis  on  occasion.  But  the  flow  of  his  writing  recalls 
Bunyan,  and  there  are  many  passages  which  echo  the  prose  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dialogue ;  and  he  deserves  more  notice  than  he  has  got  in  the 
history  of  English  prose  style.  I  do  not  know  where  else  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  one  should  find  language  so  open,  simple,  and  lucid, 
and  so  free  from  all  contortion. 

What  is  more  curious  is  that  prose  came  to  him  by  necessity. 
Deloney,  according  to  M.  Chevalley  and  the  other  authorities,  was  of 
foreign  extraction — one  of  the  Huguenot  immigrants  who  flooded 
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England  and  brought  to  English  industries  a  finer  skill.  There  were 
3,700  of  these  people  In  Norwich  alone,  and  in  Norwich  Deloney — 
immigrant  or  son  of  an  immigrant — grew  up,  a  silk  weaver.  Whether 
it  was  the  hardship  of  times  in  Elizabeth’s  warlike  reign,  or  simply  the 
result  of  a  temperament  that  did  not  dislike  the  bottle,  he  became  a 
ballad-maker  and  ballad-monger,  on  the  roads  and  in  the  towns;  and 
in  the  traditional  craft  he  conformed  to  the  traditions.  Here  are  a 
few  of  his  verses  from  one  of  the  hoards  on  the  Armada  : 

“  The  chieftest  captaine 

Of  this  Gallion  so  hie 
Don  Hugo  de  Marcaldo  he 
Within  this  fight  did  die. 

Who  was  the  General 

Of  all  the  Gallions  great 
But  through  his  braines  with  powder’s  force 
A  bullet  strong  did  beat.” 

The  archaism  of  this  doggerel  is  manifest  and  deliberate,  for  this  is 
how  Deloney  wrote  naturally. 

“  When  the  clothiers  returned  from  London  Simon’s  wife,  who  was 
always  very  merry  and  pleasant  with  her  husband,  thus  spoke  her 
mind  to  him  :  ‘  Good  Lord,  husband,  will  you  never  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  me  go  to  London  with  you?  Must  I  for  ever  be  pent  up  in 
Southampton  like  a  parrot  in  a  cage  or  a  hen  in  a  coop?  For  all  my 
troul)le  and  care  I  would  ask  no  more  of  you  than  to  have  a  week  in 
which  to  see  that  fair  city.  What  is  life  if  it  be  not  mixed  with 
some  enjoyment?  And  what  enjoyment  is  more  pleasant  than  to  see 
the  manners  and  fashions  of  places  unknown?  Therefore,  good 
husband,  if  you  love  me,  deny  me  not  this  simple  request.’  ” 

Yet  Deloney  was  a  ballad-writer  for  ten  years  before  he  took  to  the 
prose  .story,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  the  first  employ.  But  since 
the  ballad-maker,  stringing  out  into  verse  all  the  notorious  events  of 
his  day — battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death — inevitably  showed  sym¬ 
pathy  one  way  or  the  other  way,  it  easily  happened  that  his  sympathies 
were  not  those  of  the  Government.  In  1596  a  ballad  on  the  Corn 
Famine  set  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  had 
to  go  into  hiding.  (Next  year  Thomas  Nashe  was  in  the  same  case.) 
But  by  1597  Deloney  had  bethought  him  of  his  new  idea,  and  came 
out  with  a  production  addressed,  not  to  the  public  which  gathered  at  a 
street  corner  but  to  people  who  would  buy  a  book  and  read  it  for 
themselves.  This  was  his  “  Jack  of  Newbury,”  and  the  nature  of  it 
was  marked  by  its  dedication  “  to  the  famous  clothmakers  of  England.” 
He  put  himself  under  the  patronage  and  protection,  not  of  a  noble  but 
of  a  corporation,  the  trade  whose  ways  and  works  he  set  out  to  describe. 
The  result  is  a  picture  of  English  domestic  life,  a  precious  document 
which  has  also  the  quality  of  a  Dutch  picture.  It  had  to  be  lifelike  : 
Deloney  was  writing  for  people  who  were  of  the  trade,  or  whose  neigh¬ 
bours  were  of  it :  and  in  the  preface  he  is  at  pains  to  set  out  that  his 
Tack  of  Newbury  was  no  invented  personage,  but  a  real  clothier,  by 
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name  John  Winchcombe,  who  began  as  an  apprentice,  married  his 
master’s  widow,  inherited  the  business  from  her,  re-married,  enlarged 
his  boundaries,  and  prospered  exceedingly.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
he  thought  the  public  he  wanted  would  like  to  hear.  It  was  not  a 
romance:  it  was  a  “history.”  M.  Chevalley  observes  shrewdly  that 
the  world  had  to  be  far  gone  in  sophistication  before  anybody  would 
read  a  book  unless  he  believed  it  to  be  true.  History  and  the  novel 
only  cut  clear  of  each  other  when  the  reader  was  prepared  to  say,  “  I 
know  this  is  not  true,  but  it  amuses  me.”  Readers  had  not  got  so 
far  in  Deloney’s  day  (he  was  dead  before  1600).  But  very  evidently 
there  was  a  kind  of  margin  between  the  solid  and  the  less  substantial. 
Holinshed  dramatised  freely,  and  others  besides  Shakespeare  must  have 
understood  that  he  was  dramatising.  Deloney,  setting  out  to  entertain 
his  public,  put  in  long  screeds  of  the  traditional  jest  book  stuff,  and  long 
screeds  of  the  traditional  romantic  chivalry ;  but  quite  evidently  he 
found  his  genuine  delight  in  doing  transcripts  from  actual  life,  as 
vigorous  as  Van  Ostade’s.  And  the  material  was  admirable,  because 
every  big  clothier’s  household  was  a  cross  between  the  family  and  the 
factory.  All  the  employed  were  part  of  the  household.  “  Jack  of 
Newbury  ”  and  his  spinners  and  weavers,  male  and  female,  ate  up  ten 
fat  oxen  week  by  week ;  and  they  ate  in  common,  at  tables  regulated 
in  place  and  procedure.  The  master  was  still  a  workman,  and,  though 
he  paid  wages,  he  was  of  the  guild  along  with  those  to  whom  he  paid 
them.  It  is  a  sudden  step  up  when  Jack  the  journeyman  marries  his 
mistress  and  becomes  the  master ;  but  there  is  no  transition  from  class 
to  class.  Class  boundaries  w^ere  uncertain.  The  widow  has  her  chance 
to  marry  according  to  her  station  :  a  shoemaker  courts  her,  a  tailor 
courts  her,  each  of  them  having  his  own  household  :  a  parson  courts  her, 
and  he,  too,  is  apparently  of  the  same  station  ;  but  she  prefers  to  choose 
in  her  owm  establishment,  and  chooses  without  losing  caste.  When  she 
has  ended  her  days.  Jack,  with  the  same  choice  to  make,  chooses  in 
the  same  way,  and  promotes  one  of  the  girls  who  card  his  wool.  It  is 
a  fine  marriage  for  the  girl,  but  no  more  strangely  assorted  than  when 
a  farmer  marries  a  cotter’s  daughter. 

In  fact,  the  industrial  organisation  which  Deloney  describes  is  like 
nothing  in  British  industry  of  to-day,  for  the  Elizabethan  capitalist 
was  also  still  the  craftsman  at  his  loom.  M.  Chevalley  says  that  he 
himself  can  remember  in  La  Vendee — the  most  old-world  p>art  of  France 
— clothmakers  w'ho  wove  their  own  cloth  among  their  workmen,  yet  were, 
like  Jack  of  Newbury,  heads  of  big  establishments,  rearing  their  own 
sheep,  shearing,  carding  and  spinning  their  owm  wool.  And  whether 
in  France  or  in  Ireland,  or  any  other  country  of  peasant  proprietors,  the 
farming  w'orld  is  still  very  much  like  the  industrial  w'orld  that  Deloney 
describes  in  its  essential  relations.  Mr.  Murray’s  Irish  play  Autumn 
Fires,  which  London  admired  recently,  is  comparable  for  its  social  struc¬ 
ture  to  one  of  Deloney’s  novels,  which  held  the  field  so  long  among 
their  own  public.  I  think  very  few  of  us  knew  that  there  was  in 
Shakespeare’s  day  a  writer  of  prose  fiction,  describing  daily  life  in 
the  most  realistic  fashion,  w'hose  stories  were  reprinted  in  edition  after 
edition  till  the  time  when  Defoe  was  beginning  to  write. 
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M.  Chevalley  is  justified  in  claiming  originality  for  his  author, 
because,  as  he  says,  all  early  literature  deals  in  the  marvellous :  art 
takes  a  new  stride  when  a  man  sees  that  he  can  make  a  good  story  out 
of  what  is  happening  about  him  every  day.  Deloney  does  not  even 
exploit  the  universal  interest  in  the  romance  of  malefactors;  he  is, 
rather,  a  moralist  who  wants  to  illustrate  all  the  chances  that  lie  open 
to  the  decent  working  man ;  and  he  never  misses  a  chance  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  good  master  is  good  to  his  folk.  Jack  of  Newbury 
deals  roundly  with  his  second  wife  when  one  of  her  gossips  has  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  do  as  all  the  gentry  do,  and  feed  her  serving  men  on 
fag-ends  of  victual.  Jack  will  not  allow  anybody  to  scrimp  the  rations 
in  his  household.  The  novelist  does  not  emphasise  his  Jack’s  admonition 
on  the  meanness  of  nobility ;  he  has  been  too  lately  in  trouble  with  the 
law;  but  by  a  side  wind  he  so  manoeuvres  as  to  let  us  see  that,  in  his 
opinion,  generosity  was  much  commoner  among  the  folk  who  earned 
their  prosperity  by  hard  work. 

The  second  of  these  works.  The  Gentle  Craft,  sought  a  new  patron¬ 
age.  It  is  about  shoemaking,  not  clothiers ;  but  it  goes  beyond  the 
shoemaker’s  last.  Simon,  the  master  craftsman,  gets  the  chance  of  a 
big  speculation  ;  one  of  his  workers,  a  Frenchman  (“  the  same,”  Deloney 
tells  us,  “  who  first  brought  in  the  fashion  of  low,  open  shoes  and  put 
out  the  old  high  boot  with  toe  turned  up  like  a  cock’s  tail  ’’),  brings  him 
word  of  a  Greek  vessel  in  London  port  whose  cargo  is  going  cheap ; 
and  Simon’s  wife  suggests  a  stratagem  by  which  the  shoemaker  can 
masquerade  as  a  man  sufficient  to  give  a  bond  for  three  thousand 
pounds,  payable  in  a  month.  Before  the  month  is  up,  Simon  has  sold 
a  quarter  of  the  cargo  for  three  thousand,  and  has  the  balance  to 
launch  him  on  his  career  as  merchant  adventurer.  So  we  get  the  detail 
of  the  way  in  which  fortunes  were  made  in  the  City  of  London — 
and  a  wealth  of  illustration  for  the  steps  up  in  civic  rank.  At  the 
same  time,  all  the  life  of  Simon’s  household  passes  before  us.  Deloney 
scatters  his  observation,  as  Hogarth  did  in  one  of  the  London  scenes. 
We  gather,  for  instance,  that  wine  was  far  more  freely  used  among 
working  men  and  women  in  Shakespeare’s  time  than  in  ours,  and  that 
when  a  working  shoemaker  stood  treat  to  the  lady  of  his  affections,  he 
provided  ”  a  noise  of  musicians  ”  to  entertain  her.  The  scale  of  living, 
the  diffusion  of  comfort,  among  English  artisans  was,  M.  Chevalley 
says,  the  admiration  of  other  nations  in  Elizabeth’s  reign;  and  here 
we  have  chapter  and  verse  for  believing  it. 

According  to  his  view,  however,  the  golden  age  for  guild  industry 
had  passed  before  Elizabeth  began  to  reign.  The  third  novel,  Thomas 
oi  Reading,  though  Deloney  sets  its  scene  in  the  age  of  Henry  I, 
belongs  really  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  “  Six  Worthy 
Yeomen  of  the  West  ”  whose  fortunes  it  describes  w'ere  actually  living 
and  thriving.  William  of  Worcester,  Gray  of  Gloucester,  and  Cole 
of  Reading,  were  real  persons ;  and  the  long  caravans  on  which  they 
brought  their  goods  to  London  did  positively  block*  the  roads,  even 
against  a  King’s  passing.  They  were  successful  business  men,  but 
their  visit  to  London  was  not  only  business,  it  was  a  huge  spree  for 
them  and  for  the  men  they  took  with  them.  They  were  jolly  fellows, 
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•each  having  his  own  tastes  and  his  own  character,  and  their  fortunes 
varied ;  but  they  stuck  by  each  other.  Goodfellowship  was  not  rare 
among  rivals.  It  was  merry  England. 

But  already,  perhaps,  London  was  becoming  too  much  of  a  court  centre, 
and  Deloney  may  be  writing  history  when  he  tells  (in  the  passage  from 
which  I  have  quoted)  how  the  wives  of  these  six  worthies  insisted  that 
they  also  should  have  a  jaunt  to  town,  and  how,  when  they  came  back 
home,  it  was  no  use  for  their  husbands  to  preach  country  clothes  for 
country  wives ;  they  took  to  their  beds  till  they  got  silks  and  ribbons  to 
match  the  best  in  London.  Yet  it  is  truer  to  say  with  M.  Chevalley 
that  Deloney  has  no  such  intention,  and  that  his  historic  value  lies  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  instinctive  fidelity  of  observation  and  delight  in  detail 
which  made  him  “  portray  a  great  economic  movement  without  knowing 
that  he  did  it.”  Deloney  is  not  aware  that  Simon  the  Shoemaker, 
who  earned  good  money  by  labour  in  which  he  took  his  working  part, 
and  which  went  on  under  his  eye  in  his  own  household,  turned  into 
another  kind  of  employer  when  he  made  a  big  fortune  by  speculation 
in  labour  carried  on  far  off  and  known  to  him  only  by  its  results  and 
profit.  This  was  the  Simon  for  w'hom  the  Ceylon  diver  would  hold  his 
breath  and  go  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark.  In  his  own  household 
Simon  the  Shoemaker  could  never  turn  such  an  easy  wheel,  so 
ignorantly,  to  set  sharp  racks  pinching  and  peeling.  A  shoemaker 
might  have  even  forty  workmen  employed — and  some  of  the  clothiers 
had  hundreds — but  they  were  in  his  family  and  of  his  guild.  The 
merchant  adventurer  was  capitalist  pure  and  simple,  and  very  soon 
he  would  become  not  the  single  man,  but  part  of  the  collective  company- 
capitalist. 

Deloney  has  no  guess  of  this.  What  he  depicts,  with  genuine  admira¬ 
tion,  is  the  interpenetration  of  work,  when  the  workshop  and  the 
family  mingle,  and  the  factory  has  not  yet  become  a  thing  apart  from 
family  life.  M.  Chevalley  notes  that  Deloney’s  interest  in  realism  was 
probably  in  advance  of  the  public  taste ;  for  the  first  of  his  novels, 
/ack  of  Newbury,  never  leaves  solid  ground,  and  only  varies  sketches 
of  daily  life  by  extracts  from  the  jest  book ;  whereas  in  its  successors. 
The  Gentle  Craft  and  Thomas  of  Reading,  we  have  the  miraculous 
and  the  romance  of  chivalry  wrought  into  the  web.  The  story  of 
Saint  Hugues  and  the  story  of  St.  Crispin  glorify  his  picture  of 
the  shoemaker’s  life;  and  among  the  clothiers  of  the  West  comes  the 
figure  of  Duke  Robert,  romantically  attached  to  the  lovely  Margaret. 
Yet  even  here  there  is  a  trace  of  realism ;  for  Margaret  is  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  virtuous  noblewoman  adrift  in  the  world,  and  she  seeks 
employ  at  a  hiring  fair ;  and  one  learns  exactly  from  the  description 
of  her  engagement  what  a  hiring  fair  w'as  like  in  Deloney’s  day.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  as  M.  Chevalley  notes,  that  Jusserand  missed  this  source 
for  his  picture  of  Elizabethan  life;  but  stranger  still  that  Walter  Scott 
never  came  on  this  obscure  forerunner,  in  whom  after  more  than  three 
centuries  there  is  still  so  much  sap  left. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  MORNING 
By  W.  L.  George 

CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Reign  of  the  Tsarl 

For  four  days  after  his  triumph  the  Tsarl  conducted  his  orgy.  It 
was  a  sporadic  orgy,  varied  at  night  by  the  dancing  of  the  captives 
and  deep  drinking  of  fermented  juice,  while  during  the  day  there 
were  times  of  hunting,  not  only  hunting  the  peccari,  but  also  searches 
in  the  hills  for  men  who  might  have  escaped.  Thus  was  Fred  slain 
in  his  hiding  place ;  Marion  and  Sybil,  too,  were  speared,  because  they 
dared  to  throw  stones  at  the  advancing  soldiers.  It  was  a  time  of 
feeding  and  massacre,  for  the  slain  beasts  were  promptly  roasted, 
and  heavy  meals  were  eaten — meals  that  brought  out  in  the  conquerors 
the  savage  mood  which  goes  with  a  disordered  digestion.  They  killed, 
they  ate,  they  killed  again.  Indeed,  by  the  end  of  the  w'ar  the  old 
generation,  the  fifty-nine  who  had  landed  upon  the  island,  were  reduced 
to  twenty-three.  The  Tsarl  had  lost  heavily  in  the  battle,  about  a  third 
of  his  force,  but  the  men  of  the  plains  had  been  practically  w  iped  out. 
In  fact,  except  for  the  fugitives  on  the  western  plains  only  Carl, 
P'atty  and  Arry  had  been  spared.  Both  the  former  had  been  left  for 
dead,  and  recovered  so  slowly  that  the  victors  had  no  time  to  develop 
new  anger,  and  allowed  them  to  survive  in  the  camp.  But  Arry,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Loo,  his  only  wife,  since  big  Ida  had  died  in  battle,  had 
not  only  survived,  but  acquired  the  favour  of  the  Tsarl. 

On  the  second  day  he  came  with  Loo  out  of  hiding.  Both  were 
ceremoniously  attired,  their  heads  laden  with  flowers,  their  waists 
bound  w'ith  dark  girdles.  They  walked  into  the  camp  smiling,  carrying 
the  symbolic  branches  of  the  guava  tree.  At  the  moment  the  Tsarl  was 
stupefied  with  drink  and  food,  and  sat  upon  a  boulder,  inclined  to 
be  amiable  and  rather  listless.  So  he  did  not  interrupt  or  raise  a 
weapon  when  these  two,  wise  in  their  need  to  survive,  came  close, 
crawling. 

“  Oh,  Tsarl,”  said  Arry,  as  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  chief  the 
branch  of  guava,  “  we  are  your  slaves.  Oh,  great  Tsarl,  son  of  Ankel, 
let  us  bask  in  the  radiance  of  your  eyes,  which  are  brighter  than  the 
single  eye  of  Ankel  as  it  rises  from  the  eastern  sea.  Let  us  love  you, 
let  us  be  yours,  O  son  of  Ankel,  O  Tsarl,  greater  than  Ankel,  greater 
than  all  kings,  loftier  than  all  gods.” 

The  Tsarl  smiled.  There  was  no  morsel  too  large  for  his  gullet 
when  he  desired  flattery. 

“  It  is  well,”  he  said. 

But  Arry  wanted  to  be  sure  of  his  safety,  so  he  raised  himself  to 
his  knees,  took  Loo  by  the  hand,  and  brought  her  close  : 

”  Oh,  Tsarl,”  he  said,  “  this  woman  I  lay  at  your  feet.  She  has 
long  been  my  companion ;  do  me  the  honour  to  make  her  yours.  Let 
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it  be  said  of  me  that  she  I  love  was  also  loved  of  the  Tsarl,  so  that 
a  little  of  your  radiance  may  descend  about  my  dismal  brow.” 

The  Tsarl  considered  with  attention  Loo,  who  was  now  twenty-nine, 
and  inclined  to  be  rather  stout.  She  kept  of  her  girlish  beauty  only 
dark  eyes  and  long  black  hair.  He  was  rather  embarrassed,  hampered 
by  his  own  tradition  :  he  w'as  the  master  of  all  women,  and  so  ought  to 
become  the  master  of  this  one.  In  fact,  the  prospect  was  not  at  all 
inflaming.  He  would  much  rather  have  given  her  back  to  Arry  and 
wished  him  well,  but  royalty  has  its  burdens.  So,  with  a  sigh,  he  said : 

“  So  be  it,  Arry;  it  is  well.  Now  go  in  peace.”  He  called  Arold, 
who  stood  near  him,  leaning  upon  his  spear  :  ”  Take  this  woman  to  the 
women’s  house.”  Then,  in  a  lower  voice  :  ‘‘  And  if  she  goes  unwilling 
and  would  escape,  slay  her  not.” 

The  exiles  of  the  western  plains  were  forgotten — that  is  to  say,  a 
vague  search  was  made  for  Dzon  and  particularly  for  Elnor,  for 
whom  the  Tsarl  harboured  a  desire,  not  so  much  because  she  attracted 
him,  as  because  she  was  the  beloved  of  his  chief  enemy.  But  after 
the  fighting,  and  especially  after  the  orgies  of  victory,  the  soldiers 
were  tired ;  they  did  not  look  forward  to  dull  marches  over  half-known 
country ;  they  wanted  to  go  on  with  their  normal  life  of  hunting, 
feeding  and  love-making.  They  felt  no  special  animosity  against 
them,  since  they  had  taken  from  them  all  that  they  could  enjoy.  So 
the  two  exp)editions,  headed  by  Bloo  and  h'eodor,  made  a  vague  search 
on  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  island,  pausing,  however,  near 
the  waterless  prairies.  Like  children  these  savages  were  distracted 
by  a  fruit,  running  water,  by  some  animal  which  they  might  pursue. 
By  degrees  the  exiles  were  forgotten,  and  it  came  to  be  assumed  that 
they  had  mysteriously  perished  in  the  battle,  or  been  snatched  up  by 
an  angry  Ankel. 

So  time  passed.  The  Tsarl  found  in  Home  City  a  comfort  he  had 
not  known  in  the  hills.  He  still  frequently  visited  his  late  camp, 
staying  there  when  he  went  hunting ;  but  he  spent  more  time  in  Home 
City,  leaving  to  Feodor  and  to  Bloo  the  training  of  the  boys  in  the 
art  of  hunting.  There  were  a  large  number  of  boys  in  the  camp, 
since  all  save  two  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  And  the  boys  were 
happy.  Perhaps  Ovmord,  Nigoun,  and  the  others  had  never  quite 
accorded  with  the  steady  and  calm  life  of  the  plains ;  life  had  been  too 
regular  for  them,  too  uneventful,  too  much  composed  of  maize-crushing 
and  net-making.  They  had  found  life  dull,  and  many  had  enjoyed 
the  battle  in  which  they  had  taken  part.  Having  no  national  feeling, 
they  had  no  national  pride,  and  so  did  not  feel  that  they  were  cap¬ 
tives.  In  fact  they  were  not,  for  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Tsarl 
w-ere  either  recent  deserters  to  his  standard,  or  kindly  enough.  So  the 
l)oys  and  girls  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  huts  of  the  victors,  to  play 
with  their  children,  to  marry  their  daughters;  within  six  months  they 
amalgamated  into  the  hill  nation,  and  soon  one  could  see  a  man  such 
as  Arold  w’alking  on  the  beach  with  his  arm  round  the  shoulders  of 
two  captive  children,  or  racing  them,  teaching  them  to  jump,  as  he 
might  have  with  his  own. 
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In  fact,  a  certain  softening  appeared  in  the  manners  of  the  hill- 
men.  Never  before  had  they  grown  maize,  but  they  were  amused  by 
a  new  occupation,  and  though  at  first  they  left  this  elementary  agri¬ 
culture  to  the  women  and  the  captives,  by  degrees  they  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  these  operations.  In  fact,  Arold  and  Feodor  developed  fine 
patches,  in  which  they  took  a  childish  pride.  Likewise,  fishing  was 
new  to  them,  they  enjoyed  an  occasional  contest  with  a  trapped  aguja. 
By  degrees  the  hills  were  deserted,  except  for  hunting,  and  new  huts 
were  built,  since  Fatty  and  the  others  knew  the  secret  of  the  seaweed 
brick.  There  was  no  fighting,  and  as  time  passed,  as  the  youths  grew 
up,  as  children  were  born,  a  new  nation,  comprising  about  a  hundred 
people,  formed  about  Home  City,  and  began  to  live  much  as  its 
predecessor  had  done. 

But  there  was  a  difference.  Though  the  Tsarl  was  not  essentially 
ferocious,  though  in  fact  he  had  the  rather  sleepy  good  nature  of  a 
large  dog,  his  appetite  for  flattery  was  so  intense  that  he  instinctively 
resented  any  popular  manifestations.  Thus,  some  weeks  after  the 
conquest  a  town  meeting  vaguely  formed  in  front  of  the  huts.  It 
comprised  mainly  Fatty,  Carl,  Bertha,  Grade,  and  tw'O  or  three  more, 
about  whom  wandered  some  of  the  boys  and  girls.  They  had  come 
together  because  they  were  accustomed  to  do  so,  and  not  because  they 
had  a  question  to  discuss.  Now  that  peace  prevailed  and  that  no 
longer  they  feared  for  their  lives,  now  that  the  ordinary  current 
flowed,  they  returned  to  the  old  practice.  There  was  chattering. 

“  Gracie,”  said  Bertha,  “  after  eating  much  maize  I  have  strange 
pains  within.” 

”  So  have  I  sometimes,”  said  Gracie.  “It  is  a  good  thing  to  rub 
oneself  well  above  the  girdle.” 

“Is  that  so?  ”  said  Gracie.  “  I  have  heard  said  that  a  good 
charm  against  such  pains  is  to  bind  three  hairs  of  a  peccari  about 
one’s  brow  as  one  lies  down  to  sleep.” 

“  Indeed?  ”  replied  her  friend.  “  I  must  try  this.” 

“  Fatty,”  remarked  Carl,  “  how  is  it  we  see  you  no  more  with 
Mord?  Does  she  love  another  better?” 

Fatty  flushed  ;  “  What  concerns  me,  Carl,  does  not  concern  you. 
Shut  your  mouth,  and  no  flies  will  make  a  nest  there.” 

“Ah,  ha!”  laughed  Carl,  “she  loves  you  not.”  He  called  to 
Una  :  “  Hear,  Una,  Mord  loves  Fatty  no  more.  Indeed,  behold  him  ! 
Only  see  the  legs  like  barkless  branches  with  knots  for  knees.” 

The  islanders  laughed,  their  ideas  of  humour  being  simple,  but 
Fatty,  to  show  himself  a  man,  put  an  arm  about  the  waist  of  Winnie, 
who  without  hesitation  struck  him  on  the  cheek,  so  that  he  staggered. 

“  Ha  !  ”  shrieked  Una,  “  even  a  woman  can  beat  him;  no  wonder 
that  Mord  loves  him  not.” 

Meanwhile  Phcebe  was  talking  to  a  little  girl. 

“  Child,”  she  said,  “  soon  I  hear  you  will  be  joined  to  Nigoun. 
Be  wise  and  you  will  be  happy.  If  Nigoun  says  to  you.  Do  this, 
and  you  like  it,  then  do  it.  And  he  will  praise  you  for  your 
obedience.  But  if  he  says  to  you.  Do  this,  and  you  like  it  not,  then 
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say  :  ‘  Oh,  Nigoun,  your  will  is  my  law.’  But  do  it  not  that  day.  Then 
Nigoun  will  forget.”  Her  voice  took  on  a  tone  of  matronly  prosing: 
”  Child,  be  not  wasteful  with  the  maize,  even  if  more  grows  than  you 
need.  Maize  cometh  as  a  blessing  and  is  not  to  be  cast  away.  For 
if  you  cast  it  away  and  then  come  to  want  it,  your  tears  will  flow,  and 
none  shall  say  that  you  did  right.  But  be  not  a\aricious,  and  if  one 
have  no  maize,  and  seek  to  borrow  from  you,  then  lend.”  Her  voice 
became  absolutely  sanctimonious  :  ”  but  do  not  forget  that  she  who 
borrows  from  you  must  have  wasted.  Make  her  aware  of  her  waste¬ 
fulness  with  good  and  pointed  words.  And  then  shall  you  be  exalted 
in  your  virtue.  Then  .  .  .” 

”  Winnie,”  said  the  child,  ‘‘  will  you  bend  a  branch  for  me  until 
it  is  round  ?  I  have  seen  the  lx)ys  causing  such  a  branch  to  race  upon 
the  sands,  striking  it  with  another.” 

“  Then,”  Winnie  went  on,  ‘‘  you  must  also  have  care,  when  you  are 
joined  with  Nigoun  .  .  .” 

”  And,”  said  the  child,  ”  I  am  hungry.  Will  you  pick  some 
bananas  for  me?  They  sit  too  high.” 

So  the  meeting  concerned  itself  with  all  that  matters  to  humanity, 
the  unease  of  the  day,  the  pangs  of  despised  love,  while  Winnie 
imitated  Polonius.  The  Tsarl  had  from  a  distance  watched  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  after  a  while,  made  curious,  descended  to  the  open  space. 
-As  he  approached  they  grew  silent,  not  so  much  because  they  feared 
him,  as  because  the  red-haired  giant  impressed  them,  because  he  was 
an  event. 

‘‘Of  what  speak  you?”  he  asked  Winnie. 

”  Oh,  Tsarl,  I  am  telling  this  child  how  she  shall  conduct  herself 
when  she  is  joined  with  Nigoun.” 

‘‘  She  shall  conduct  herself  as  Nigoun  wishes,”  replied  the  Tsarl, 
“  and  it  needs  not  many  words  to  say  that.  And  you.  Fatty,  why  are 
you  looking  so  red?  ” 

”  Oh,  Tsarl,  they  mock  me.  They  say  that  Mord  loves  me  not.” 

”  Then,”  said  the  Tsarl,  “  you  should  have  grown  red  many  moons 
ago,  for  I  doubt  she  loved  you  ever.” 

There  was  a  rumble  of  respectful  laughter.  In  fact.  Grade  ventured 
to  conlide  to  the  chief  the  remedy  for  internal  pains.  But  he  lost 
patience  : 

‘‘  Words,  words  !  ”  he  said.  “  Too  many  words  rise  from  this  shore 
like  the  lazy  flows  of  the  sea.  Go  to  your  business,  go  sharpen  your 
flints,  go  grow  your  maize  and  capture  fish.  Leave  words  to  me, 
words  and  deeds  also.” 

Half  good-humouredly  he  raised  his  axe  and,  smiting  with  the 
hanrlle,  dispersed  them.  He  stood  alone,  he  met  himself  ;  the  Tsarl 
was  the  public  meeting  of  the  island.  In  fact,  the  instinctive  aversion 
which  the  Tsarl  felt  for  the  forms  of  democracy  was  to  define  the 
p>olitics  of  the  island,  and  to  mould  its  history.  Though  one  year 
and  then  another  passed,  though  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Tsarl  peace 
was  complete,  there  w’as  an  undercurrent  of  agitation.  The  people  of 
the  hills  had  been  disciplined,  and  looked  upon  the  Tsarl,  Bloo,  and 
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Feodor  as  creatures  of  another  kind,  creatures  who  knew  the  will  of 
Ankel,  and  before  whom  enemies  fell  as  does  the  grass  before  the 
sickle.  The  people  of  the  plains — of  whom  more  survived  than  of  the 
hillnien — had  never  held  any  superstitious  worship  of  Dzon  or  Sandy ; 
even  Geofl,  the  fighter,  had  seemed  to  them  only  a  fighter.  Their 
minds  being  simple,  they  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  change ;  what 
was  must  ever  be.  Therefore,  though  they  were  not  particularly 

oppressed,  they  chafed.  The  old  institutions  had  gone ;  meetings  were 

now  forbidden,  and  so  the  social  life  of  the  island  was  impoverished 

But  they  soon  substituted  the  formation  of  close  sets.  Likewise, 

marriage  by  declaration,  when  for  the  first  time  it  was  attempted  in 
presence  of  the  Tsarl,  produced  from  him  hoots  of  laughter.  The 
idea  that  a  man  and  a  woman  should  be  joined  to  each  other  for  life, 
and  that  none  other  should  come  between  them,  struck  him  as  burlesque. 
When,  however,  he  understood  that  this  was  serious,  and  that  not  even 
the  Tsarl  should  enjoy  his  rights,  he  became  furious,  killed  the  boy 
with  a  blow  of  his  axe,  and  took  the  weeping  bride  into  his  harem. 

The  people  of  the  plains  did  not  precisely  resent  this,  because 
marriage  had  for  them  been  only  a  custom.  It  bore  no  special  meaning. 
But  all  the  same,  unknown  to  the  Tsarl,  many  couples  were  privately 
joined,  and  though  they  tended  to  dissolve  and  form  again,  though 
often  a  bride  was  taken  away  by  the  Tsarl,  or  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
a  reluctant,  secretive  assent  was  all  that  was  given. 

Thus  it  came  about,  after  two  years,  that  now  and  then  a  growing 
boy  fled  with  a  girl  beyond  the  hunting  region  into  the  far  hills  of 
the  south.  The  couples  fled  in  fear,  and  therefore  lived  isolated  lives, 
seeking  one  another  not.  They  had  an  instinct  that  any  organised 
group  would  be  destroyed,  while  a  couple,  with  perhaps  a  child  or 
two,  could  live  peacefully  on  the  southern  shores,  lost  and  counted 
as  dead.  Thus  there  came  to  be  about  the  south  a  certain  number 
of  outlaws,  not  more  than  a  dozen  altogether,  people  fearing  each  other 
as  much  as  they  feared  the  Tsarl,  but,  all  the  same,  a  focus,  a  centre 
towards  which  discontent  could  look. 

It  was  this,  no  doubt,  prevented  the  softening  of  the  hillmen. 
After  the  third  desertion  anxiety  came  to  Rloo,  for  his  vision  of  the 
world  was  one  where  in  the  name  of  the  Tsarl  he  controlled  a  vast 
number  of  people.  He  brooded  for  a  long  time,  and  when  again  there 
was  a  desertion,  he  went  to  the  Tsarl. 

“  Oh,  Tsarl,”  he  said,  “  the  boy  Eric  has  fled,  and  no  doubt  he 
has  taken  with  him  a  maiden.” 

”  Let  him  flee,”  said  the  Tsarl  good-humouredly,  for  he  had  eaten 
a  heavy  meal.  ”  There  are  many  more  men,  and  many  maidens.” 

”  Yes,  O  Tsarl,  but  others  may  flee,  and  one  by  one  your  slaves 
will  vanish.  It  is  not  well.” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  Tsarl,  “  if  too  many  flee  I  will  go  into  the  hills, 
and  they  shall  return,  whipped  with  prickly  branches.  They  shall  lay 
at  mv  feet  the  guava  branch.” 

”  Oh.  Tsarl,  you  speak  well,”  said  Bloo.  “  Your  wisdom  is  like 
that  of  Ankel.” 
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“  Indeed  it  is  so,”  said  the  giant,  patting  Bloo’s  shoulder. 
“  Trouble  yourself  not.” 

”  I  will  not,  O  Tsarl,  I  will  submit  myself  to  your  strength  and 
your  wisdom.  One  day  this  expedition  into  the  hills,  of  which  you 
speak,  will  indeed  be  necessary.  How  wise  you  are.  You  know  the 
thing  which  will  happen  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  it  happens.  But 
may  I  help  you?  May  I  take  from  your  noble  shoulders  the  burden 
which  should  not  rest  there?  May  I  prepare  things,  so  that  when  in 
your  majesty  you  give  the  word  you  will  promptly  be  obeyed?  ” 

“  Do  what  you  will,  Bloo,”  said  the  Tsarl.  ”  I  have  said  that 
you  stand  next  to  me,  and  I  will  not  alter  what  I  have  said.  I  cannot, 
for  what  I  have  said  is  fixed  like  the  stars.” 

Then  Bloo,  sufficiently  authorised,  organised  a  militia  of  twenty 
men  and  boys,  whom  he  armed,  whom  he  drilled  several  times  a 
week,  in  whom  he  preserved  the  ihilitary  tradition  of  unity  and 
obedience.  He  could  have  collected  more  men,  but  he  had  the 
instinct  of  great  military  leaders,  and  realised  that  if  he  took  into  his 
force  all  who  were  available,  his  men  would  look  upon  drill  as  a 
task,  while  if  he  chose  among  them  he  w'ould  form  a  body  to  which 
all  others  would  desire  admission,  because  it  was  a  separate  body. 
His  subtlety  was  rewarded,  and  soon  his  militia  had  a  special  pride. 
It  was  made  complete  when  Bloo  forbade  the  carrying  of  spears  by 
any  except  members  of  his  force.  The  spear  became  a  sign  of  power, 
a  sign  of  picking  out.  He  gave  to  his  men  privileges  such  as  the 
prior  right  to  a  cut  of  meat,  the  right  to  call  any  boy  to  carry  their 
burdens.  Thus,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  soldiers  ceased  to  know  whether 
they  had  privileges  because  they  were  soldiers,  or  because  they  were 
a  special  kind  of  man. 

It  was  well  for  the  reigning  power  that  this  small  army  existed, 
for  a  brooding  discontent  showed  itself  in  a  peculiar  way.  Though 
the  Tsarl  disposed  of  all  the  w-omen,  yet  he  had  his  favourites 
These  were  generally  very  young,  but  in  the  course  of  the  conquest  he 
came  across  Lisa,  who,  apart  from  being  rather  fat,  still  had  the  lovely 
white  and  red  skin,  the  golden  hair,  and  the  blue  eyes  which,  many 
years  before,  had  failed  to  conquer  the  dead  Geoff.  The  Tsarl 
casually  took  her  into  his  harem,  and  soon  she  became  his  favourite 
wife.  She  was  not  afraid  of  him.  She  had  the  security  which  some 
women  possess  in  the  presence  of  very  big  and  terrifying  men,  a  security 
rather  akin  to  that  which  a  keeper  feels  when  he  cleans  out  the  den 
of  the  tiger.  She  flattered  him,  she  made  him  drink  until  he  was 
good-humoured,  and  then  she  played  tricks  upon  him.  She  rumpled 
his  red  hair,  plaited  it  into  odd  shapes,  decorated  it  with  ruby  matrix, 
made  him  look  into  still  water,  making  faces  into  it,  so  that  he  slapped 
his  great  thighs  and  laughed.  He  was  not  in  love  with  her,  but  she 
excited  and  amused  him  as  did  no  other  woman  in  the  camp. 

Through  Lisa  came  disturbance,  for  she  fell  ill.  Fever  was  scarce 
upon  the  island,  and,  indeed,  the  people  seldom  suffered  from  any¬ 
thing  except  over-eating.  But  occasionally  the  night  air  -bred  in  its 
victim  a  sort  of  malaria.  For  three  days  Lisa  lay  on  her  bed  of 
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grass,  pale,  shaken  by  ocx:asional  fits  of  ague,  sometimes  delirious, 
while  the  Tsarl,  distracted,  hung  about  her  bedside,  offering  her  fruit, 
and  even,  pathetically,  trying  to  persuade  her  to  eat  large  pieces  of 
roast  meat.  Still  she  did  not  recover,  and  on  the  third  day,  as  if  he 
were  drawn  by  disarray,  Zulien  came  into  the  camp. 

The  Tsarl  did  not  know  Zulien  well,  but  he  had  heard  that  about 
him  hung  a  special  quality.  He  was  the  chosen  servant  of  Ankel. 
So  he  called  to  him  and  said  : 

“  See,  Zulien,  Lisa  is  sick,  and  I  am  full  of  grief.  Oh,  why  is 
she  sick  ?  ” 

Zulien  was  not  afraid  of  the  Tsarl.  He  feared  only  Ankel,  and  knew 
that  between  the  wrath  of  the  Tsarl  and  himself  the  shield  of  Ankel 
would  always  interpose.  So  he  said  : 

“  O  Tsarl,  Ankel  is  angry  with  you,  so  he  has  sent  sickness  to  Lisa 
to  punish  you.” 

”  But  what  have  I  done?  ”  wailed  the  Tsarl,  forgetting  in  his  dis¬ 
traction  that  Ankel  could  do  nothing  against  him. 

‘‘I  do  not  know,”  said  Zulien.  ”  Perhaps  you  do  not  worship 
enough.” 

”  I  have  not,  I  have  not,”  cried  the  Tsarl,  beating  his  breast  like 
a  forlorn  gorilla.  “  Many  times  at  dawn  I  have  failed  to  lie  before 
him.  I  have  thought  that  this  was  only  for  the  people  of  the  plains. 
We  in  the  hills,  we  do  not  worship  Ankel,  and  it  is  only  since  we  came 
down  to  these  shores  that  I  have  come  to  know  him.” 

”  You  have  sinned,”  said  Zulien  harshly,  “and  perhaps  Lisa  will 
be  taken  from  you.” 

”  Zulien,  no!  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  take  the  anger  out  of 
Ankel’s  heart?  ” 

Zulien  was  thoughtful.  Then  he  was  tempted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
nature  of  his  soul.  Fearing  women,  hating  all  that  did  not  depend 
upon  Ankel,  he  said  : 

“  Since  you  have  sinned  against  Ankel  you  must  suffer.  Let  it 
be  known  among  all  your  people  that  for  a  day  and  a  night  all  must 
fast.  Not  even  a  drop  of  water  must  pass  their  lips.  And  all  that 
day  they  must  worship  Ankel,  beg  for  his  mercy,  atone  for  their 
indifference  to  him.  Then  perhaps  the  anger  of  Ankel  will  fall,  and 
his  mercy  descend  upon  you.  I  have  spoken.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  cried  the  Tsarl,  madly  snatching  any  chance  to  save 
Lisa.  He  himself  went  among  the  people,  ordering  that  the  fast 
should  begin  at  sunset. 

There  was  no  disturbance  until  later  in  the  afternoon.  From  dawn 
until  that  time  the  people  had  collected,  lying  upon  their  faces,  crying 
out,  by  the  command  of  the  Tsarl,  a  perpetual  plaint  to  Ankel,  con¬ 
fessing  that  they  were  less  than  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  begging  the 
mercy  of  Ankel,  promising  reform,  and  asking  as  a  boon  and  a  sign 
that  Lisa  should  be  spared.  However,  they  wearied,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  many  slept  upon  the  sand.  A  little  later,  from  the  fringe  of  the 
crowd,  a  few  boys  detached  themselves.  One  or  two  more  people 
joined  them.  In  fact,  Bloo  discovered  an  hour  later  that  these  had 
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slunk  away  to  the  banana-patches.  The  fast  was  broken,  and  it 
horrified  him  that  such  an  insult  should  be  put  upon  the  Tsarl.  When 
he  told  the  chief  what  had  happened,  half-mad  the  Tsarl  leapt  to  his 
feet : 

“  Up  !  Up  !  ”  he  shouted,  “  come  to  me,  ye  soldiers,  come  and  smite 
those  who  have  disobeyed.”  The  spearmen  were  collected,  and,  the 
Tsarl  leading  them,  rushed  towards  the  ceiba  trees,  hunting  out  a  few 
fugitives,  who  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  while  the  others,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  rejoined  the  faithful  in  the  twilight,  and  lay  with 
them,  shivering  with  fear. 

Though  th?  Tsarl  was  maniacal  with  fear  that  Lisa  would  not  be 
spared  she  recovered,  and  after  a  while  he  forgot  the  insult  which 
had  been  put  upon  his  authority.  However,  a  certain  discontent  sprang 
from  the  incident.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  a  few  people 
dared  to  confide  that  they  did  not  see  why  they  should  have  been 
abased,  and  why  they  should  have  fasted  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
Tsarl.  Hence  a  few  more  became  outlaws.  Though  the  might  of 
the  Tsarl  was  still  very  great,  he  was  no  longer  the  unquestioned 
master  of  the  world.  He  was  by  far  the  strongest  power,  but  yet 
in  the  south  and  in  the  west  a  few  people  existed  who  did  not  recognise 
his  sway. 

A  certain  reinforcement,  however,  came  to  the  Tsarl,  without  his 
knowing  it,  through  the  medium  of  Zulien,  who,  though  dedicated  to 
Ankel,  had  by  degrees  come  out  of  his  solitude.  Though  he  still  lived 
in  one  of  the  western  caves,  he  no  longer,  as  he  had  done  in  the  past, 
worshipped  alone  at  dawn.  Now  he  mingled  with  the  people  and  he 
led  them.  Though  the  hillmcn  had  never  been  formally  religious,  as 
were  the  people  of  the  plains,  yet  they  had  known  Ankel,  they  had 
feared  him,  they  had  seen  his  monstrous  shape  in  the  moving  shadow 
of  a  tree,  heard  his  voice  in  the  rushing  of  the  mountain  torrents. 
They  worshipped  him  in  their  fashion,  by  fearing  him,  by  crawling 
with  whitened  cheeks  away  from  the  noisy  silence  of  the  glades.  In 
fact  they  were  so  near  the  beast  that,  like  children,  they  always  felt 
safer  in  a  hole,  imder  a  close  shelter  of  boughs,  in  darkness  and  in 
warmth,  buried  in  the  grass  like  dormice  in  winter.  Therefore  they 
suffered  upon  the  beaches  from  the  agoraphobia  which  had  operated 
during  their  childhood.  They  were  more  afraid  of  the  emptiness  than 
of  the  woods  populous  with  animal  life.  Hence  they  almost  at  once 
adopted  the  rites  which  the  people  of  the  plains  performed  at  dawn. 

Thus  Zulien,  who  was  now  nearly  thirty,  thinner  than  he  had  been 
in  youth,  darker,  more  spiritualised,  laid  upon  them  the  acquisitive 
eye  of  the  man  who  seeks  disciples.  Now  it  was  among  the  hillmen 
he  stalked,  denouncing  things  to  which  he  could  give  no  name,  voicing 
a  wrath  that  could  not  be  appeased,  foretelling  an  inevitable  woe 
And  they  listened.  They  took  from  the  surviving  people  of  the  plains 
a  vague  haunting.  They  adopted,  as  children  do  when  adults  speak, 
Zulien ’s  view  of  the  cosmogony.  In  those  dark  brains  formed  an 
anthropomorphic  Ankel.  They  saw  him  as  a  man,  taller  and  greater 
than  the  Tsarl,  capable  of  mightier  blows,  a  man  incredibly  shaggy. 
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with  jutting  teeth  as  those  of  a  peccari  hog.  They  had  a  vision  of  a 
hairy  breast,  where  the  red  hair  curled,  of  a  being  who  laughed  like 
a  hero  of  Homer,  and  thus  made  thunder ;  who  breathed  through  the 
wind  upon  a  banyan  tree,  and  laid  it  upon  the  ground,  a  being  which 
hung  above  the  island  like  a  pelican.  Ankel  could  do  all  things,  could 
know  all  things,  and  they  in  the  silence  were  like  the  puling  baby  that 
hangs  at  its  mother’s  breast. 

Indeed,  the  power  of  Zulien  was  now  greater  than  it  had  been, 
because  the  barbarians  were  less  occupied  with  material  things,  such 
as  the  growing  of  maize,  the  making  of  bricks  and  nets ;  indeed, 
civilisation  was  much  reduced,  and  the  bridges  had  long  fallen  into 
the  rivers.  The  hillmen  preferred  meat,  though  they  enjoyed  a  con¬ 
test  with  the  big  fishes.  Indeed,  little  remained  except  the  dug-out 
canoes,  of  which  a  dozen  were  moored  opposite  Home  City.  Thus  their 
minds,  released  from  the  immediate  material,  turned  towards  the  distant 
spiritual,  and  they  became  among  the  most  faithful,  lying  upon  the 
sand,  beating  their  breasts,  and  uttering  groans  of  pain  and  ecstasy 
as  they  were  smitten  by  the  converting  light.  From  this  spread  an 
aura  of  reverence  and  anxiety,  which  settled  about  the  brow  of  Zulien, 
picking  him  out  from  his  fellows.  They  watched  him  walk  the  sands,  or 
disappear  into  his  cave,  where  none  dared  penetrate,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  his  halo. 

Zulien,  however,  had  risen  far  above  this  savage  conception.  His 
vision  was  of  a  divinity  of  power  rather  than  of  a  divinity  of  force. 
He  could  not  attain  the  nobility  of  the  peaceful  gesture  of  Buddha, 
nor  the  half-abandoned  attitude  of  peace  of  Demeter ;  he  could  not 
conceive  a  Brahma,  holding  in  his  bosom  a  Nirvana  of  peace  and  love, 
into  which  all  human  passions  might  dissolve.  Nor  could  he  attain  to 
the  Christian  conception  of  mercy ;  his  vision  of  Ankel  was  more 
Semitic.  Ankel  was  the  master  of  plagues,  but  he  was  appeasable; 
though  he  gave  not  love,  he  was  capable  of  accepting  it.  Obedient  to 
some  unconscious  refinement,  he  made  no  idol,  but  if  he  had,  it  would 
have  been  a  Hindu  idol  with  many  arms  and  legs,  the  first  conveying 
infinite  power,  the  second  infinite  speed ;  perhaps  a  figure  of  many 
eyes  conveying  infinite  knowledge.  In  fact,  he  was  too  lofty  to  need 
symbolism. 

Naturally,  the  Tsarl  had  paid  little  attention  to  Zulien.  In  spite 
of  his  dislike  of  public  meetings,  he  did  not  interfere  with  the 
worship,  for  one  of  the  simple  reasons  which  govern  empires :  he  did 
not  like  to  get  up  early.  Since  he  had  a  habit  of  drinking  every 
night,  he  was  a  heavy  sleeper.  He  liked  to  lie  an  hour  after  dawn 
upon  his  bed  of  guinea  grass,  while  a  woman  with  a  coconut  shell  of 
water  and  another  of  guava  juice  awaited  the  vagary  of  his  waking 
thirst.  Thus  he  was  never  present  at  the  worship,  for  it  took  place 
too  early  to  trouble  him  :  such  causes  may  well  govern  the  religious 
direction  of  a  people.  However,  he  knew  of  the  apostolic  activities 
of  Zulien,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  with  him,  since  Zulien  did 
not  at  first  strive  to  bring  him  to  the  worship  of  Ankel.  However, 
he  was  interested,  because  he  was  barbarous  enough  to  feel  fear. 
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Sometimes  he  listened  for  a  moment  while  Zulien  spoke  to  a  woman, 
and  walked  away,  telling  himself  vaguely  that  this  was  strange.  He 
was  uncomfortable ;  there  was  a  stirring  in  his  soul ;  on  the  one  hand, 
by  refusing  to  worship  Ankel  he  had  made  himself  different  from  other 
men,  and  this  troubled  him;  on  the  other  hand,  because  he  was  the 
Tsarl,  he  was  different  from  other  men,  and  this,  too,  troubled  him. 
Thus  his  frame  of  mind  was  well  arranged  for  the  reception  of  a 
new  idea,  when  Zulien  spoke.  One  day  the  Tsarl,  who  had  listened 
to  Zulien  denouncing  Winnie  because  she  had  declared  herself  sick 
and  failed  to  worship,  said  : 

“  Oh,  Zulien,  come  to  me,  and,  Winnie,  go.  Zulien,  you  speak  of 
Ankel.  Who  is  he  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Tsarl,  he  is  greater  than  all  men.  He  is  all  that  is  great.” 

The  Tsarl  looked  at  him  rather  angrily  :  “  Zulien,  do  you  say  that 
Ankel  is  greater  than  I?  ” 

Zulien  was  subtle.  For  a  long  time  he  had  lowered  his  vision  of 
Ankel,  proclaiming  his  terrors  so  as  to  hold  the  people.  He  told 
himself  swiftly  that  even  if  the  Tsarl  could  not  understand,  still  it 
was  something  that  he  should  believe.  So  he  said  : 

“  Oh,  Tsarl,  you  are  the  son  of  Ankel.” 

”  But,”  said  the  chief,  ”  do  you  not  say  that  we  are  all  children 
of  Ankel?  ” 

”  Yes,”  said  Zulien,  “  we  are.  But  you  are  his  favourite  son,  and 
that  is  why  you  have  power  over  us.” 

“  It  is  well,”  said  the  Tsarl,  pleased,  ”  but  how  do  you  know 
that?  ” 

”  Because,”  said  Zulien,  "  since  Ankel  has  power  over  us  all,  and 
since  we  are  too  little  for  him  to  trouble  him.self  with  our  control, 
then  if  you  have  power  it  is  because  he  has  laid  his  hand  upon  your 
head.  Oh,  Tsarl,  Ankel  lives  in  the  eternal  blue  above  your  head, 
and  you  are  Ankel  upon  earth.” 

“It  is  well,”  said  the  giant,  his  vanity  unfolding.  “  Tell  me 
more.” 

So  Zulien  began  and  continued  for  many  days  the  special  education 
of  the  Tsarl.  He  was  akin  to  one  of  the  early  bishops,  dealing  with 
a  Gothic  conqueror,  for  the  Tsarl  was  easily  irritated,  easily  made 
suspicious  by  the  suggestion  that  there  was  power  greater  than  his. 
Constantly  he  had  to  be  flattered.  In  fact,  Zulien  soon  found  it 
easier  to  enthral  him  by  asking  him  to  express  the  will  of  Ankel, 
than  by  laying  it  down.  By  degrees  the  Tsarl  was  brought  to  worship 
with  his  people,  except  that  he  lay  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  as 
Zulien  put  it,  nearer  to  Ankel,  because  he  was  nearer  to  him. 

The  conversion  of  the  Tsarl  had  certain  political  effects.  Until 
then  he  had  ignored  the  religious  ceremonies,  but  as  he  took  part  in 
them  interest  grew  in  him.  He  could  not  help  observing  that  Zulien 
had  a  peculiar  power  over  the  people.  He,  too,  disposed  of  a  fear, 
and  while  the  Tsarl  could  rely  upon  the  fear  of  his  right  arm,  he 
was  disquieted  by  the  more  immaterial  fear  which  Zulien  could  exercise. 
He  spoke  about  this  to  Bloo  once 
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"  Oh,  Bloo,”  said  he,  “  the  people  think  that  Zulien  is  great,  what 
say  you?  ” 

“  He  is  great,”  replied  Bloo,  “  but  he  is  less  than  the  Tsarl.” 

”  Are  you  sure?  ”  said  the  Tsarl.  “  Yes,  they  bow  their  heads  to 
me,  but  they  do  not  lie  in  the  dust.  Why  is  this?  ” 

“  Master,  I  do  not  know,”  replied  Bloo. 

”  I  think,”  said  the  Tsarl,  with  cold  ferocity,  ”  that  Zulien  is  too 
great  among  the  people.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  think  I  will  slay  him, 
and  I,  the  son  of  Ankel,  shall  lead  his  worship.” 

Bloo  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment.  Until  then  he  had  not  faced  this 
question.  And  now  he  knew  that  he  was  uneasy.  He  realised  that 
the  people  loved,  or  at  least  feared,  Zulien,  that  he  had  power  over 
them.  He  wondered  whether,  if  the  Tsarl  slew  Zulien,  the  people 
would  not  rise  against  him.  Here  was  not  a  case  of  attacking  outlaws, 
for  the  soldiers  were  as  much  under  the  influence  of  Zulien  as  any 
dwellers  upon  the  isle.  Still,  he,  the  soldier-politician,  was  as  subtle 
as  the  theological  Zulien.  He,  too,  knew  how  to  manage  the  Tsarl. 

”  Oh,  Tsarl,”  said  he,  “  do  not  that,  for  you  will  lose  one  of  the 
highest  among  your  servants.” 

”  I  do  not  need  him,”  said  the  Tsarl,  “  and  he  is  too  high.” 

“Yet  slay  him  not,”  said  Bloo,  “  for  think,  O  Tsarl;  you  need 
Zulien,  because  he  is  picked  out  from  among  the  people,  and  yet  he 
is  less  than  you.  The  greater  he  is,  the  greater  you  are,  because  you 
have  one  who  is  great  under  you.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  the  Tsarl,  after  a  while.  Still  he  was 
uneasy. 

So  time  passed  in  the  still,  hot  peace  of  the  tropics,  a  peace  without 
history.  The  outlaws  of  the  south  seldom  troubled  the  new  nation, 
except  that  sometimes,  coming  upon  lonely  hunters,  they  took  from 
them  their  quarry  and  their  arms.  The  exiles  of  the  west  were  half- 
forgotten,  since  Winnie  and  Phoebe,  long  parted  from  their  husbands, 
had  formed  new  links,  new  families  and  firesides.  Dzon  and  Sandy 
still  lived  as  legends  here,  but  the  contours  of  their  faces  and  person¬ 
alities  were  being  effaced  by  time.  But  there  occurred  an  incident 
different  from  any  that  had  occurred  before.  On  the  several  occasions 
of  the  flight  of  an  outlaw  a  woman  had  invariably  gone  with  him. 
These  disappearances  were  regular  in  their  form.  Only,  one  night 
there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  camp,  for  a  hut  was  entered ;  the  man 
and  woman  who  occupied  it  were  clubbed  into  unconsciousness,  and 
their  two  young  daughters  stolen  in  the  night.  Pursuit  was  organised 
too  late,  though  footprints  upon  the  sand  took  it  towards  the  River  of 
the  Hills,  and  beyond  in  the  direction  of  the  burnt  prairies.  But  what 
disquieted  Bloo  was  his  conversation  next  day  with  the  owner  of  the 
hut : 

“  Bloo,”  said  he,  “I  am  not  sure,  but  for  a  while  before  the  axe 
fell  upon  my  head  I  saw  above  my  eyes  the  face  of  Tony.” 

“  Tony?  ”  cried  Bloo.  “  You  jest.  He  died  long  ago.” 

“  No,”  said  the  man,  shaking  his  head,  “  I  think  he  was  among 
those  who  fled.  Yes,  I  know  that  a  stick  struck  him  upon  the  fore- 
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head,  but  an  axe  last  night  struck  me  upon  the  forehead,  and  see,  I 
live.  Bloo,  I  do  not  know,  but  Arka  and  Seli,  I  feel  it,  have  not  gone 
to  the  people  of  the  south.  Upon  this  island  are  other  men,  and  those 
we  thought  dead  perchance  do  live.” 

Bloo  did  not  confide  this  fact  to  the  Tsarl.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  tell  the  truth  to  one  so  tempestuous.  For  a  long  time  he  had  not 
thought  of  Dzon,  but  his  body  had  never  been  found,  and  Elnor,  too, 
was  missing.  That  accorded  with  the  vision  of  the  smitten  man.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  west,  beyond  the  burnt  prairies,  lived  another  nation; 
perhaps  another  power  existed  there.  It  disquieted  him,  for  he  feared 
any  power  which  he  did  not  know.  Indeed,  on  the  plea  of  discovering 
new  hunting  grounds,  he  led  an  expedition  of  his  militia  into  the  burnt 
prairies.  After  a  three  days’  march  he  pushed  as  far  as  the  western 
sea,  but  he  missed  the  settlement  of  Dzon  by  some  two  miles,  and  his 
men,  exasperated  by  barefoot  marching  upon  ash  and  fragments  of 
wood,  refused  to  follow  him  any  farther  : 

“  You  said  you  would  go  until  you  saw  the  sea.  Now  look  at  it. 
And  now  we  will  go  home,  where  our  wives  call  us,  where  beds  are 
soft,  and  there  is  that  which  makes  the  world  pleasant.” 

If  Bloo’s  expedition  had  reached  the  settlement  of  Dzon  he  would 
have  easily  exterminated  it.  The  people  of  the  west  had  in  those 
years  lived  a  life  of  constant  privation.  Not  only  did  they  lack  maize, 
but  fruit  was  scarce  and  poor,  the  crops  devastated  by  the  western 
winds.  Also  the  creek  was  so  open  to  the  sea  that  fishing  was  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  lower  reaches.  Thus  the  exiles  could  net  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  creek,  where  few  fishes  penetrated.  They  did  not  dare  to 
range  very  far  into  the  southern  hills,  knowing  that  men  lived  there, 
and  not  aware  that  these  were  not  followers  of  the  Tsarl.  Only  hunger 
took  them  into  the  hills,  on  a  hurried  expedition  of  a  few  hours,  when 
perhaps  they  killed  a  peccari.  Also,  for  a  long  time  the  small  settle¬ 
ment  had  been  afflicted  by  Tony,  whom  the  blow  of  the  throwing-stick 
had  left  physically  unharmed,  but  mentally  affected.  He  was  not 
mad,  but  he  was  given  to  long  fits  of  weeping,  followed  by  outbursts 
of  rage,  when  he  ran  amok,  shouting,  and  striking  at  trees  as  if  they 
were  enemies.  Sandy,  too,  for  many  months  remained  dull  and 
absorbed  in  a  sort  of  stupefied  meditation.  He,  also,  was  mentally 
not  what  he  had  been.  Indeed,  one  can  gauge  the  quality  of  Sandy 
from  a  scene  with  Elnor. 

Elnor  was  no  longer  the  laughing  girl  whom  maternity  had  failed 
to  age,  who,  until  the  disaster,  had  sported  with  Dzon  and  her  children 
like  another  child.  Physically,  she  had  gained  in  beauty,  for  the  hard 
life  led  against  fat,  that  plague  of  the  tropics,  a  campaign  so  harsh 
that  she  was  more  slender  than  she  had  been.  She  was  now  so  slight, 
so  fleet,  burnt  a  pale  yellow  so  delightful,  that  Dzon  for  a  while  turned 
from  his  broodings  and  fell  in  love  with  her  as  he  had  never  done  before. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  as  the  lover  rather  than  the  comforter,  did  he 
seek  the  shelter  of  her  arms.  And  he  was  not  alone  in  this,  for  one 
day  she  found  upon  the  shore,  looking  dumbly  towards  the  east,  Sandy, 
hig  face  cupped  upon  his  hands,  and  his  cheeks  running  with  tears. 
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“  Oh,  Sandy,”  she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  ”  what 
is  it?  Why  do  you  weep?  ”  There  was  no  answer,  and  the  thin  hand 
gripped  the  big,  hard  shoulder,  shaking  it,  as  if  she  would  restore 
sanity.  “  Sandy,  why  do  you  look  that  way,  always  that  way?  ” 

After  a  long  time  Sandy  replied  :  ”  Donal,  Donal,  illadia.” 

The  large  brown  eyes  of  Elnor  filled  with  tears,  as  she  realised  that 
this  man  was  imprisoned  within  eternal  regret,  his  body  in  the  west, 
and  his  spirit  in  the  eastern  forest,  where  the  bones  of  his  brother  had 
long  blanched. 

”  Oh,  Sandy,”  she  murmured,  “  Sandy,  it  is  all  so  long  ago.  And 
you  are  not  izeneer.” 

“  I  would  I  were,”  said  Sandy 

"  No,  no,”  she  cried  passionately.  She  flung  herself  upon  her 
knees,  winding  an  arm  about  Sandy’s  shoulders,  and  bending  over  him 
so  that  the  great  mane  of  her  golden  hair  fell  over  his  brow,  “  Oh, 
Sandy,”  she  murmured,  ”  do  not  weep.  Dear  Sandy,  do  you  not 
remember  who  you  are,  you  the  man  who  made  axes,  the  man  who  made 
boats,  the  man  who  built  houses?  Sandy,  remember.” 

”  Donal,  illadial  ”  murmured  Sandy  again. 

Elnor  realised  with  horror  that  nothing,  not  ambition,  not  even  pride, 
moved  in  this  broken  man.  She  held  him  close,  and  it  was  as  if  she 
grasped  a  statue.  Sandy  had  been  to  her  as  a  brother,  nearest  of 
all  save  Dzon.  In  her  savage  breast  rose  a  desire  to  sacrifice  herself 
in  some  way  she  could  not  discover,  so  that  Sandy  might  live  again. 
Now  to  this  passionate  pity  came  the  phrase  w'hich  was  to  restore  the 
brightest  intellect  the  island  had  known. 

“  Sandy,”  she  w'hispered,  trembling  under  the  mental  effort  as  she 
would  not  have  done  when  carrying  a  tree  trunk.  “  Sandy,  listen. 
Donal  is  izetteer,  and  one  day  you  will  be  izeneer.  Perhaps  when 
you  are  both  izeneer  you  will  be  in  another  place  and  you  will  see 
Donal  again.” 

Now  her  words  penetrated  into  the  darkened  mind.  The  tears  ceased 
to  flow,  and  Sandy,  uttering  a  shout,  leapt  to  his  feet :  “  Yes,”  he 
cried,  “  yes,  I  see.  Donal,  you  have  gone  to  Ankel.  Ankel  has 
taken  you.  Ankel  will  take  me.  We  shall  be  together  .  . 

together.” 

With  terrified  eyes  Elnor  watched  him  running,  as  if  crazed,  towards 
the  scorched  prairies.  She  watched  him  recede  into  the  distance,  a 
maddened  point.  When  a  few'  minutes  later  she  found  Dzon  and 
told  him  what  had  happened,  he  w'as  distracted. 

”  Sandy  will  make  himself  izeneer.  Oh,  what  have  you  done?  ” 

Then,  since  savages  are  human,  Elnor  reproached  him.  She  said 
that  all  she  did  he  thought  wrong,  that  there  was  no  pleasing  him,  that 
he  thought  he  knew  better  than  anyone  else.  Dzon  said  she  took 
too  much  upon  herself,  and  that  if  she  listened  more  and  talked  less 
damage  would  not  follow.  Elnor  wept,  vowing  that  he  would  not 
have  spoken  so  to  her  years  ago,  before  she  was  joined  to  him.  She 
said  that  he  thought  he  was  Ankel  himself,  and  she  would  like  him 
to  know  that  if  she  had  chosen  she  might  have  joined  herself  to  one 
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more  mighty,  to  a  man  indeed.  Dzon  said  that  the  longer  he  lived 
with  her  the  more  he  wished  she  had.  Finally,  they  sulked  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  having  in  the  most  desert  spot  in  the  world  conducted 
a  domestic  quarrel  paralleled  that  day  in  scores  of  thousands  of 
civilised  homes.  They  had  used  identical  terms.  And  the  quarrel 
ended  with  a  still  greater  identity  :  two  days  later  Sandy,  his  limbs 
torn  by  brambles,  half-starved,  and  bitten  by  insects,  returned  sane. 

“  All  is  well,”  he  said  to  Dzon.  ”  Now  I  know  that  when  Ankel 
takes  me  I  shall  be  with  Donal.  All  is  well.  Dzon,  I  have  been 
thinking  :  there  is  no  seaweed  here,  but  there  is  much  grass.  Why 
should  a  stone  not  be  laid  upon  another,  with  a  packing  of  grass  in 
between?  ” 

”  You  see,”  said  Elnor  triumphantly,  “  Sandy  is  what  he  was,  and 
now  he  knows  the  thing  which  will  be  to-morrow.  Confess  that  I  did 
not  so  foolishly.” 

Dzon  said  the  last  word  on  the  domestic  quarrel,  using  the  speech 
of  a  man  :  ”  If  you  had  spoken  to  me  first,”  said  he,  “  and  not  inter¬ 
fered,  I  should  have  thought  of  it  myself  long  ago.” 

However,  the  settlement  remained  small,  though  children  were  bom 
to  Ovelna  and  Ovtrude,  and  though  the  two  girls,  Arka  and  Sell,  who 
had  been  stolen  from  the  Tsarl  by  Bob  and  Stole,  were  duly  joined, 
Arka  to  Stole,  and  Sell  to  Bob,  Tony  having  been  used  in  the  attack 
only  for  the  sake  of  his  strength,  and  not  seeming  to  desire  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  women.  It  was  not  until  a  little  later  that  strength  and 
opportunity  were  to  come  to  the  people  of  the  west. 

These  reinforcements  came  quite  accidentally,  and  through  the  pre¬ 
occupations  of  Bloo.  Disquieted  by  the  desertions  to  the  south,  and 
still  more  disquieted  by  the  stealing  of  Arka  and  Sell,  presumably  by 
the  lost  people  of  the  west,  he  spoke  to  Zulien  : 

”  Oh,  Zulien,”  said  he,  “  you  are  wise,  and  Ankel  speaks  into  your 
ears.  Where  is  Arka?  Where  is  Sell?  Who  has  stolen  them?” 

“  There  are  many  in  this  land,  and  they  have  gone  to  them.” 

“  I  know,”  said  Bloo,  “  but  what  should  we  do?  Should  we  wait 
until  more  are  stolen?  Should  we  wait  until  many  more  fail  to  bend 
their  heads  before  the  Tsarl?  Oh,  Zulien,  I  know,  I  know.  If  we 
do  not  act  many  and  many  will  go,  and  we  shall  be  left  alone  in  the 
midst  of  enemies.” 

Zulien  was  thoughtful  for  some  time.  Then  he  raised  his  thin  face 
towards  the  sky,  and  said  : 

”  Oh,  Bloo,  what  does  it  matter  if  many  escape  the  Tsarl,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  escape  Ankel  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Zulien,  you  dare  not  say  that  the  Tsarl  is  less  than  Ankel !  ” 

"What  does  it  matter?”  cried  Zulien,  transfigured,  and  fearless 
even  of  the  name  of  the  Tsarl.  ”  What  does  matter  in 'what  you  tell 
me  is  that  they  have  escaped  Ankel  by  escaping  the  Tsarl.  Bloo,  my 
mind  is  made  up.  I  will  go  into  the  south.  I  will  speak  to  them. 
I  will  make  them  bow  before  Ankel.  I,  of  Ankel,  will  make  them 
slaves.” 

"  But,”  Bloo  began.  Then  he  paused.  He  was  acute  enough  a 
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politician  to  realise  suddenly  that  Zulien,  in  his  apostolic  fervour, 
might  do  safely  and  simply  the  work  of  the  Tsarl.  He  might  draw 
the  people  of  the  south  through  the  worship  of  Ankel  into  the  common 
worship  headed  by  the  Tsarl.  Though  Zulien  might  think  that  he 
brought  these  people  to  Ankel,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  actually  bring 
them  to  the  Tsarl. 

“  Oh,  Zulien,”  he  said,  “  you  are  wise.  The  hand  of  Ankel  has 
indeed  been  laid  upon  your  brow.  Go  into  the  south,  and  Ankel  goes 
with  you.  I  bow  before  you,  O  child  of  Ankel  !  ” 

So  the  next  day,  at  dawn,  after  worshipping,  Zulien,  refusing  to 
carry  arms,  since  Ankel  would  shield  him,  refusing  to  carry  food,  since 
Ankel  would  feed  him,  bade  farewell  to  the  worshippers,  and  marched 
into  the  south.  As  he  disappeared  along  the  beaten  path  that  led  to 
the  old  hunting  camp,  Bloo  thought : 

“  Perhaps  he  will  succeed,  enthral  them  to  Ankel,  and  thus  enthral 
them  to  the  Tsarl.  Perhaps  he  will  be  slain.  Thus  I  may  be  rid  of 
a  friend  who  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  an  enemy.  All  good 
things  come  to  him  who  knows  what  will  be  to-morrow.” 

But  though  Bloo  was  astute,  there  are  reactions  in  the  human  mind 
which  escape  savage  leaders,  and  also  diplomats.  The  mission  of 
Zulien  was  immensely  successful.  It  lasted  nearly  a  fortnight,  not 
because  he  had  to  traverse  much  ground,  but  because  the  outlawed 
settlements  were  separate  and  difficult  of  access.  Still,  when  he 
returned  to  Bloo,  he  was  captured  by  excitement. 

”  They  worship,”  he  said  hoarsely.  “  They  worship.  At  first  they 
threw  sticks  and  stones  at  us,  but  Ankel  turned  them  away,  and  seeing 
this  they  lay  upon  their  faces  and  worshipped  me.  I  said  :  ‘  Do  not 
worship  Zulien,  w’ho  is  less  before  Ankel  than  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
Worship  rather  him  whose  message  Zulien  brings.’  ” 

It  appeared  that  he  had  brought  back  to  Ankel,  by  holding  before 
the  outlaws  the  fear  of  Ankel,  the  outlaws  of  the  south.  He  had  taught 
them  to  worship,  he  had  instituted  among  them  the  ceremony  at  dawn, 
and  now  he  returned  in  triumph,  like  a  head-hunter,  heads  swinging 
at  his  belt. 

“  But,”  asked  Bloo  at  last,  “  where  are  your  faithful?  Why  have 
they  not  come  with  you?  ” 

“  They  fear  the  wTath  of  the  Tsarl,”  said  Zulien.  “  They  worship, 
but  they  say  that  they  have  long  lived  alone,  and  see  not  why  they 
should  live  with  us.  What  matter,  Bloo?  Since  they  w’orship  Ankel, 
it  matters  not  that  they  do  not  serve  the  Tsarl. 

Then  Bloo  perceived  w'hat  many  politicians  have  perceived,  namely, 
the  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  power  to  take  its  own  line,  and  to  recog¬ 
nise  too  little  the  importance  of  the  earth.  From  his  point  of  view,  all 
that  Zulien  produced  from  the  visitation  was  the  disquieting  fact  that 
in  the  south  he  had  numbered  not  less  than  eighteen  men  and  youths, 
all  armed,  and  all  disinclined  to  range  themselves  once  more  under 
the  Tsarl.  Very  soon  more  serious  results  were  to  follow  from  Zulien’s 
mission. 

The  outlaws  in  the  south  had  always  believed  in  Ankel,  and  now. 
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having  been  drawn  together  by  the  restored  ceremonies,  they  swiftly 
set  aside  the  suspicion  which  until  then  had  maintained  them  in  a  state 
of  separation.  The  eloquent  word  of  Zulien  having  established  a 
community  of  opinion  and  of  practice,  within  a  few  weeks  the  people 
who  now  collected  to  worship  at  dawn  tended  to  separate  less.  Having 
discovered  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  one  another,  the  social 
spirit  caused  them  to  draw  closer  and  closer.  Thus,  when  in  a  few 
days  Zulien  came  to  them,  he  found  them  united.  He  did  not  realise 
what  he  was  doing,  but,  like  many  a  great  religious  leader,  he  was 
building  a  nation  on  the  lines  of  theocracy,  just  as  the  Tsarl  had 
built  as  a  feudal  lord,  and  Dzon  as  a  leader  of  democrats. 

In  spite  of  the  anxieties  of  Bloo,  this  state  of  things  might  have 
continued  for  a  long  time,  because  he  might  have  hesitated  to  tell  the 
Tsarl  what  was  happening  in  the  south  until  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  increase  his  army,  but  events  w'ere  hurried  by  a  simple  fact :  the  road 
into  the  south  was  over  ten  miles  long,  and  its  latter  half  very  hard, 
lying  over  trackless  country.  Zulien  had  at  first  delighted  in  the 
privations  and  fatigues  entailed  upon  him  by  the  congregations  of 
the  south.  Passionately,  when  he  stopped  to  wipe  his  brow  or  to 
staunch  blood  from  a  scratch,  he  offered  up  thanks  to  Ankel.  But  by 
degrees,  as  he  came  to  know  the  road,  as  he  grew  accustomed  to  this 
form  of  sacrifice,  he  found  more  weariness  and  less  ecstasy.  It  came 
to  him  that  Bloo  was  right,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  this  people 
should  live  apart.  Indeed,  this  separate  worship  of  Ankel  was  an  insult 
to  Ankel.  The  outlaws  should  come  in,  join  their  voices  to  those  of 
the  city  dwellers,  and  from  their  united  throats  at  last  a  hymn  of 
praise  should  rise.  Also,  in  the  course  of  his  journeys,  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  what  Home  City  only  suspected :  Dzon  and  Sandy  were 
alive.  Some  of  the  outlaws  had  come  close  enough  to  the  western 
settlements  to  perceive  the  glow  of  the  fires  and  the  movements  of  men 
and  women.  Zulien  at  first  thought  that  these  might  be  outlaws,  but 
a  close  description  was  given  him  of  a  certain  w'oman.  The  outlaw 
had  lain  behind  a  cactus  bush,  and  seen  the  brown  eyes,  the  golden 
hair.  “By  Ankel!”  cried  Zulien,  “it  is  Elnor.”  Out  of  these 
broodings  and  discoveries  came  first  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
south. 

“  O  people,”  said  Zulien,  when  worship  was  finished  that  day, 
“  now  that  Ankel  has  received  your  praise,  and  now  that  he  loves  you 
well,  you  are  children  of  Ankel.  So  I  say  to  you,  take  with  you  what 
is  yours,  your  wives,  your  children,  and  your  arms,  and  follow  us.” 

“  Where,  Zulien?  ”  asked  Nigoun 

“  Follow  me,  and  join  those  who  are  also  children  of  Ankel,  those 
from  whom  I  come.  You  shall  sit  with  me  upon  those  shores,  and 
your  voices  shall  rise  with  those  of  your  brethren.” 

There  was  a  pause,  after  which  a  man  said  :  “  Why  should  we  do 
this?  It  is  well  with  us  here.” 

“  You  shall  do  so,”  replied  Zulien  hoarsely,  “  because  that  is  my 
command.” 

The  outlaws  were  not  democrats,  but  they  w'ere  free  as  wild  beasts, 
so  several  laughed,  and  Nigoun  said  : 
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“  Oh,  ZuHen,  you  ask  too  much.  Why  should  we  lay  our  heads  in 
the  dust  to  please  the  Tsarl?  ” 

“  Because  it  is  my  command,”  said  Zulien  again,  ”  and  in  the 
name  of  Ankel  I  tell  you  to  obey  and  follow  me.” 

But  they  did  not  follow  him.  In  fact,  they  refused  to  discuss  with 
him  anything  so  absurd  as  the  abandonment  of  the  free  life  and  the 
resumption  of  the  Tsarlian  yoke.  So  rage  rose  in  Zulien.  He 
denounced  them,  he  called  down  upon  their  heads  the  wrath  of  Ankel, 
he  threatened  them  with  plagues,  and,  at  last,  met  by  a  hard  obstinacy, 
he  left  them,  turning  as  he  went  to  utter  a  cry  of  woe,  which  was 
actually  a  cry  of  outraged  vanity. 

Zulien  went  furiously  along  the  track  which  his  feet  had  made, 
striking  with  his  staff  at  branches,  as  if  he  smote  the  enemies  of  Ankel. 
And  he  thought : 

“  These  things  shall  not  be.  They  have  blasphemed  against  Ankel 
because  they  have  disobeyed  the  one  upon  whose  head  Ankel  has  laid 
his  hand.  But  they  shall  be  punished ;  the  light  that  destroys  and  the 
axe  that  cleaves  shall  be  laid  upon  them.  Woe  to  them  !  For  Ankel 
has  taken  the  spear  from  his  shoulder,  and  he  shall  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tsarl.” 

Still  Bloo  hesitated,  though  Zulien  now  sought  to  inflame  him.  He 
had  increased  the  militia  by  ten,  but  these  new  men  were  untrained, 
bad  throwers  of  the  stick,  and  some  time  must  elapse  before  they 
could  be  turned  into  soldiers.  He  agreed  with  Zulien,  though  for 
different  reasons,  that  as  soon  as  possible  an  expedition  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  against  the  south,  but  he  wanted  to  win  the  second  war  as  he 
had  won  the  first,  by  making  plans,  by  being  sure,  by  knowing  exactly 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  wanted  to  bring  about.  In  other  words,  he 
sought  a  position  where  he  would  be  attacked  and  could  convert  defence 
into  an  offensive.  He  had  the  instinct  of  war,  and  doubted  whether 
he  could  hold  his  force  if  he  took  it  into  unknown  country  to  attack 
people  who  knew  every  hole  and  every  fold  of  the  ground. 

”  Coward  !  ”  cried  Zulien,  “  Coward  !  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that 
these  slander  Ankel  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  they  spit  upon  the 
name  of  the  Tsarl  ?  Bloo,  you  think  yourself  a  great  soldier,  and 
yet  on  the  southern  shore  some  do  not  know  your  name,  and  some 
deride  it.  Soldier?  Are  you  not  rather  one  of  those  figures  of  dry 
grass,  with  a  stick  upon  his  shoulder,  that  the  children  build  upon  the 
beach  and  throw  stones  at?  A  dry  grass  soldier!  Let  me  touch  you 
with  a  burning  brand  and  see  you  vanish  into  smoke  !  ” 

Bloo  flushed,  but  he  was  calm  :  ”  Zulien,”  he  said,  harshly,  “con¬ 
tent  yourself  with  Ankel,  whom  you  know  well,  but  leave  soldiering 
to  me.  I  will  strike  when  the  time  is  ripe?  ” 

But  Zulien  found  that  in  his  vanity  festered  a  new  wound,  made  by 
the  refusal  of  the  south.  Now  he  could  think  of  nothing  else.  He  felt 
that  he. had  not  been  terrible  enough,  eloquent  enough,  that  if  indeed 
he  were  worthy  to  carry  the  word  of  Ankel  he  would  have  prevailed. 
And  he  could  not  bear  to  think  that  in  the  south  they  thought  him 
small,  a  man  well,  like  Bloo,  made  of  dry  grass  for  the  children 

to  throw  stones  at.  Since  Bloo  would  not  avenge  him  at  once,  then 
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he  would  go  to  the  Tsarl.  Yes,  he  would  go  to  the  Tsarl,  the  son  of 
Ankel,  and  he  would  enflame  him,  though  he  had  not  enflamed  the 
outlaws. 

He  found  the  Tsarl  after  the  hour  of  worship  upon  a  bed  of  guinea 
grass,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  reef  of  boughs,  while  four  girls, 
seated  about  him,  stirred  the  hot  air  with  palm  leaves,  and  two  others, 
kneeling  on  either  side  of  the  sleeping  giant,  held  in  their  hands  the 
filled  coconut  shells.  Against  the  blackness  of  the  forest  the  white 
figures  were  outlined  like  statuary,  and  a  hot,  dank  smell  of  earth, 
water,  and  heaped  rotting  vegetation  rose  like  an  aphrodisiac.  In 
the  distance  some  youths,  trained  in  the  use  of  the  rude  lyre,  played 
a  mournful  tune  of  two  notes,  to  invest  with  peace  the  dreams  of  the 
master. 

“  O  Tsarl,”  said  Zulien,  kneeling  by  the  couch,  “  may  your  servant 
speak  ?  ’  ’ 

“  No,”  said  the  Tsarl,  sleepily.  “  I  am  weary.” 

“  O  Tsarl,  I  must  speak.  There  are  things  which  you  should 
know,  things  which  touch  upon  your  power.” 

“  Then  tell  them  later,”  grumbled  the  Tsarl.  ”  My  power  will 
wait  until  I  am  less  weary.” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Zulien  looked  about  him,  at  the  white,  silent 
girls,  monotonously  swinging  the  palm  leaves.  He  could  not  bear  this 
comfort  and  this  peace,  which  contrasted  with  his  own  disquiet. 

“  Tsarl,”  he  said,  hoarsely,  “  I  have  been  among  the  people  of  the 
south.  They  are  many.  They  live  there  with  many  wives  whom  they 
have  stolen  from  you.  Yesterday  I  was  among  them,  and  they  said : 
‘  Talk  not  to  us  about  the  Tsarl.  We  know  him  not.  Or  if  we  do, 
we  care  not  whether  he  lives  or  dies,  for  to  us  the  Tsarl  is  less  than 
the  rat.’  ” 

*■  Did  they  say  all  this?  ”  murmured  the  Tsarl.  “  I  must  chastise 
them.  ” 

”  Yes,  O  Tsarl,  yes,”  cried  Zulien.  “  To  arms  !  and  chastise  them 
now  !  ” 

”  If  they  said  this  yesterday,”  said  the  Tsarl,  sinking  towards 
sleep,  “  and  have  stayed  unpunished  until  now,  then  can  they  stay 
unpunished  till  sunset.” 

He  was  going  to  sleep,  ignobly  to  sleep,  while  Zulien  vainly  sought 
to  bind  a  spell.  Had  he  been  Bloo,  he  would  patiently  have  sat  by 
the  master’s  bedside,  waiting  for  a  politic  moment,  but  Zulien  was  not 
a  materialistic  general.  He  was  acting  for  Ankel  as  much  as  for 
himself.  So  he  told  himself  to  remain  worthy  of  Ankel;  he  could 
not  allow  the  Tsarl  to  rest.  But  how  excite  him?  What  magic  word 
find  to  destroy  his  sloth?  Then  an  idea  came  to  him,  one  of  those 
profound  ideas  which  men  such  as  Zulien  have  always  known,  ideas 
which  can  stir  men  : 

“  O  T.sarl,”  he  murmured,  near  the  giant’s  ear,  ”  Rlnor  lives.” 

”  What  do  you  say?  ”  said  the  Tsarl.  ”  Elnor?  ” 

“  Yes,  O  Tsarl.  Elnor  lives  among  the  people  of  the  south.” 

He  knew  that  Elnor  was  not  one  of  the  outlaws.  She  was  perhaps 
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only  a  legend,  but  Zulien  had  no  reason  to  tell  the  truth.  What  was 
the  truth  ?  All  that  mattered  in  that  exalted  minute  was  that  the  Tsarl 
should  take  arms  against  the  infidel,  and  bring  him  within  the  fold 
Thus  Zulien  would  have  done  his  duty  to  Ankel,  lie  at  his  feet,  abased, 
meek,  less  than  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  He,  Zulien,  would  crawl 
upon  his  belly  like  a  snake,  be  little  more  than  the  mud-laden  rivulets 
that  flow  after  the  storm.  But  he  would  have  served  Ankel,  he  would 
walk  under  a  halo  of  radiance,  his  shoulders  mantled  with  stars.  At 
that  moment  he  trod  a  cloud,  exquisitely  humble  and  madly  arrogant. 

“  Elnor?  ”  said  the  Tsarl,  opening  his  eyes.  “  I  thought  she  was 
izeneer.  ’  ’ 

“  No,  Tsarl.  She  is  not  izeneer,  and  she  mocks  you.” 

”  Mocks  me?  ”  said  the  Tsarl  ferociously.  “  Does  she,  indeed?  I 
knew  that  maiden  once.  She  has  lain  in  my  arms,  and  she  denied  me. 
Well,  I  am  weary.” 

“  Tsarl  !  Tsarl  !  ”  cried  Zulien,  gripping  his  shoulder,  as  the  giant 
escaped  him,  “  do  not  sleep,  but  think  of  Elnor,  think  of  Elnor,  who 
denied  you;  you  carried  her  in  your  arms  once,  and  she  fought  with 
you.  O  Tsarl  !  she  struck  you  in  the  face,  and  clawed  the  mouth  that 
would  kiss  hers.  Have  you  forgotten?  You,  the  Tsarl,  master  of  all 
men  and  master  of  all  women,  were  defied  by  one  weak  girl.  Do  you 
remember?  ”  he  asked  in  an  ironical,  snarling  tone. 

”  Yes,  I  remember,”  said  the  Tsarl,  in  a  deepening  voice. 

“  Yes,  she  escaped  you,”  said  Zulien.  ”  Perhaps  you  had  not  the 
strength  of  the  brute  to  hold  her.  Perhaps  her  people  were  too  many 
and  you  were  too  weak.  Are  you  going  all  through  your  life,  O  Tsarl, 
knowing  that  there  is  one  woman  upon  this  island  who  has  not  fallen 
under  your  sway  ?  Are  you  going  to  be  a  thing  so  poor  as  to  be  resisted 
by  one  weak  woman?  Shame!  O  Tsarl,  shame!  For  when  you 
draw  near  a  w'oman  again  she  will  say  to  you  :  ‘  How  come  you  near 
me,  O  Tsarl,  who  have  allowed  Elnor  to  stay  unconquered  so  many 
moons  and  so  many  moons  more?  ’  And  the  red  will  come  to  your 
cheeks,  O  Tsarl  !  when  she  laughs  at  you — laughs  as  Elnor  laughs 
among  the  people  of  the  south,  while  you  are  too  lazy,  or  too  fearful,  to 
teach  her  your  power.” 

The  Tsarl  did  not  reply,  but  looked  up  towards  him  with  sleepy 
ferocity.  Vanity  always  worked  upon  him,  but  Zulien  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  more  precise  than  wounded  pride  w’ould  alone  bring  him  to  action. 
The  words  came  naturally  to  his  mind  :  “  Tsarl,  think  of  Elnor,  and 
let  her  haunt  your  dreams,  because  she  is  fair,  fairest  among  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  think  how  good  it  would  be  if  she  were  yours. 
Think  of  Elnor,  O  Tsarl  !  as  she  walks  upon  the  bright  hot  sand,  upon 
feet  small  and  touched  with  rose  as  the  sky  at  sunrise.  She  w'alks 
upon  the  bright  hot  sand,  straight  as  a  spear,  and  the  sand  is  not 
whiter  than  she.  See  her  move,  as  upon  running  water  the  negligent 
bough  moves,  delicate  as  the  flying  fish  over  the  wave,  graceful  as 
the  pxaloma  in  its  flight.  Think  of  Elnor,  O  Tsarl  !  She  might  laugh  for 
you.  See  her  limbs  that  are  like  white  young  saplings  before  the  hard 
bark  has  grown.  She  is  fair,  she  is  fair,  and  upon  her  head  a  mantle. 
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radiant  as  that  which  Ankel  throws  across  the  sky  when  his  eye  sinks 
into  the  waters,  lies,  and  might  blind  your  eyes.  What  shall  become 
of  her,  O  Tsarl?  Shall  her  radiance  go  to  waste  in  the  arms  of  Dzon? 
in  the  arms  of  your  enemy?  Ah,  think  of  her,  Tsarl  !  Would  it  not 
be  good  to  enclose  within  one  arm  that  fair,  bending  shape?  Oh,  would 
it  not  be  good  to  press  kisses  upon  lips  red  as  the  red  stone  of  which 
she  makes  her  belt  ?  Ah,  would  it  not  be  good  if  those  deep  brown  eyes, 
where  laughter  plays  with  tears,  were  to  close  under  your  kiss  ?  Think 
of  Elnor,  O  Tsarl  !  think  of  her  in  the  arms  of  Dzon  and  remote  from 
yours.” 

”  By  Ankel  !  ”  shouted  the  Tsarl,  leaping  to  his  feet  and  seizing  his 
axe.  ”  This  shall  not  be.  Elnor,  I  had  forgotten  her.  By  Ankel, 
she  shall  be  mine!  Bloo.  Where  is  Bloo?  Here,  you  maidens,  find 
Bloo,  and  bring  him  to  me,  and  if  you  tarry  you  shall  be  scourged 
with  prickly  branches  I  ” 

Zulien  bent  his  head,  his  eyes  half-closed  :  ”  O  Tsarl,”  said  he 
”  in  the  name  of  Ankel  I  tell  you  that  you  are  doing  right.” 

{To  he  continued.') 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harvey's  article 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Review  has  been  misunderstood  by 
some  of  our  readers,  particularly  the  reference  (page  216)  to  Stainer 
Hutchins  and  others.  What  he  meant  to  convey  was — because  the 
Government  have  not  given  financial  help  to  Stainer  Hutchins  and 
others,  years  of  progress  have  been  lost. — Editor,  “  F.R.  ” 


**♦  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


